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FRANCIS PARKMAN. 


Tue illustrious scholar and historian, whose death we have 
deplored so recently, found physical drawbacks to his work to 
hinder and discourage. But all the greater is his meed of success 
because he surmounted them. His life was, on the whole, a 
happy one, and rounded out in rare conformity to its appointed 
task ; he passed the Psalmist’s full limit of years, as few of our 
English-speaking historians have done; and, however slow or 
painful might have been his progress, he completed in his riper 
years the great enterprise which he had projected in early life. 
Like one of those fair roses which in hours of recreation he so 
fondly cultivated, his literary reputation has lingered in full 
blossom, dispersing its delicate fragrance and beauty among all 
beholders. 

Circumscription in the activities of the present life, when once 
felt to be inevitable, will turn the studious mind to closer com- 
munion with the past; and a lasting solace, no less than a source 
of usefulness, may be found in identifying one’s self with those 
earlier generations of mankind, among whom he moves superior, 
with his own little particle of Divine omniscience, cognizant of the 
consequences where they had groped blindly, and feeling for them 
accordingly a human sympathy somewhat allied to compassion. 
Two eminent historians at least! have Massachusetts and our own 
Harvard University sent forth to the world, especially consecrated 
thus to their vocation, — William Hickling Prescott and Francis 
Parkman; and it must surely prove strange if the individual 
career of the earlier of these studious invalids did not largely 

1 Unless tradition errs, a third might fittingly be named, in Richard Hil- 
dreth. 
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influence the later. Both came of native New England stock, in 
which culture and taste were hereditary; both were true-hearted 
gentlemen by temperament and training; both had strong social 
and family roots in proud, intellectual Boston, so that seclusion 
simply clarified their acquaintance. Lach inherited a fortune 
sufficient to relieve him from pecuniary anxiety. The literary 
tasks of the two were closely related in subject and method of 
development; Mr. Prescott’s theme comprising Spanish dominion 
in the New World, Mr. Parkman’s the later dominion of France ; 
and each directing his research to distant European documents, 
while out of pictorial incidents which involved the native races he 
constructed narratives which, grouped together, might vividly illus- 
trate a broad historical period, without assuming the pronounced 
garb of consecutive history. Their struggles against partial blind- 
ness and disability from the outset were singularly alike, and to 
some extent their experience in the assistance of an amanuensis. 
Some new tale of patience and iron perseverance under literary 
obstacles may possibly await us from Mr. Parkman’s surviving 
family. But long ago he must have been deeply impressed in 
his own person with the facts of Mr. Prescott’s beautiful life, 
which, as written by the felicitous pen of George Ticknor, is cer- 
tainly the most stimulating biography for studious aspirants that 
ever was written. Mr. Prescott’s fame was at its meridian when 
Mr. Parkman’s star first dawned, and his most popular work, “ The 
Conquest of Mexico,” —a dramatic episode and a tragedy, as is 
also the “Conspiracy of Pontiac,’”—came out while Boston’s 
younger delineator was at college. Often, indeed, must this 
junior explorer of colonial history have felt in his own heart, 
whether prompted or unprompted, as he pursued his studious 
round, what Mr. Prescott has so fittingly recorded: “On the 
whole there is no happiness so great as that of a permanent and 
lively interest in some intellectual labor. No other enjoyment 
can compensate or approach to the steady satisfaction and con- 
stantly increasing interest of active literary labor, the subject of 
meditation when I am out of my study, of diligent and stimulat- 
ing activity within; to say nothing of the comfortable conscious- 
ness of directing my powers in some channel worthy of them, and 
of contributing something to the stock of useful knowledge in the 
world.” 
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Francis Parkman was born in Boston, September 16, 1823. He 
came of a line of honorable Massachusetts ancestors, among whom 
were college graduates and Congregational clergymen with liter- 
ary acquirements. From his grandfather, a wealthy and prosperous 
Boston merchant, he seems to have inherited that decided taste 
for floriculture ‘which became a marked accomplishment; fond- 
ness for books and study being, in a broader sense, a family trait. 
His father, whose Christian name he bore, had been a favorite 
pupil and admirer of Dr. Channing, whose liberal tenets he 
preached at the New North Church in Boston, of which he was 
pastor for many years. His uncle, George Parkman, was a 
physician. Both father and uncle gave freely from their ample 
means to Harvard University; the one to aid the Divinity and 
the other the Medical School; and the Parkman professorship of 
pulpit eloquence and pastoral care commemorated in our College 
catalogue the family surname years before a son’s literary fame 
promised it an academic lustre far greater than beneficence alone 
could bestow. 

An inbred taste for letters combined from early boyhood with a 
love of woodland adventure to direct the youth’s destiny. Frail 
when a child, Francis was sent to the country home of a maternal 
relative, near the Middlesex Fells, where he remained for several 
years. That magnificent forest tract, still in its primitive wild- 
ness, gave him a first sympathetic acquaintance with out-of-doors 
life, which he never lost. Returning home, when turned of twelve, 
he pursued his classical studies at a private school in Boston, and 
entered Harvard College in 1840, just seventeen years of age. 
Here once more the fondness for forest life was manifested; he 
spent one college vacation in camping and canoeing on the Magal- 
loway River, in northern Maine, to this day a favorite haunt of 
the sportsman ; and in the course of another, he explored the calm 
waters of Lakes George and Champlain, a region redolent with 
traditions of the old French and Indian War. Sickness once more 
diverting him from his regular studies, he was sent on a voyage to 
Europe, from which he returned in season to graduate with his 
class in 1844. In the course of his foreign tour he visited Rome, 
and, lodging in a monastery of the Passionist Fathers, he learned 
something by observation, for the first time, of those missionary 
agencies which the Roman Catholic Church had employed in 
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former centuries with so much effect for reclaiming the red tribes 
of our great interior wilderness. 

By this time, and indeed as early as his sophomore year at col- 
lege, and before passing out of his teens, young Parkman had 
formed the distinct design of writing a history of the French and 
Indian War; and what to others might have seémed the casual 
recreation of youth bore immediately, from his own serious point 
of view, upon a precocious purpose. Heeding the wishes of his 
elders, he gave some two years after graduation to the dry study 
of the law; but destiny proved paramount, and in the summer of 
1846 he was seen starting for the far West, with a young kinsman 
and college-mate for a companion, ostensibly seeking personal ad- 
venture, but in reality resolved upon preparing himself by personal 
observation for the great literary task of life. A printed volume, 
which gathered in the course of three years a series of sketches 
he had meantime contributed to the Anickerbocker Magazine, 
descriptive of these wild experiences, was his first exploit in 
authorship; and under the style of the “ Oregon Trail,” these 
sketches with their original title first modified, and then restored, 
made up a book still prominent in our literature. Here the nar- 
rator himself is traveler and pioneer, supplying materials of con- 
temporaneous description for historians of a later day to draw 
upon. An acute comprehension of strange scenery and strange 
people remote from conventional society, faithfulness to facts, and 
the power of delineating with humor and picturesque effect what- 
ever may be best worth describing, are evinced in this earliest 
effort ; and the impressiveness of the volume is greatly enhanced 
by the preface which the author inserted in a later edition, recall- 
ing vividly from the retrospect of another quarter of a century 
the wild scenes and lonely cavalcade which were already of the 
remote past, never in that once remote and lonely Pike’s Peak 
region to be beheld again. It was in 1846 that the Mexican 
War was declared, whose first announcement reached our young 





explorers while they were far out on the plains, though in season 
to give them that summer a sight of Doniphan’s military expe- 
dition, as well as of those more peaceful emigrant bands whose 
winding way was toward Oregon, California, and the Salt Lake 
wilderness, ignorant of gold and bent only upon agriculture. 
Curious observers only of such momentous caravans, the two Bos- 
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ton youths indulged their bent by camping among the Sioux In- 
dians, and living upon their rough and precarious fare, listening 
to Indian legends, studying Indian traits and customs, and hunt- 
ing the buffalo with their roving companions. The young historian 
gained the information he sought ; but he paid dearly for his rash 
opportunity, for he was confirmed in invalid habits for the rest of 
his life. 

“The Oregon Trail” is autobiographical, and so too are occa- 
sional passages in the prefaces which Mr. Parkman has written 
for his later successful works, more strictly historical. Of the 
probable influence upon his labors of the renowned Prescott, his 
older fellow-sufferer and fellow-citizen, we have spoken. To 
Washington Irving’s “ Astoria,’ Mr. Parkman’s “ Oregon Trail” 
makes familiar reference; and very likely to recitals of Indian 
hardships borne by his New England ancestors were added, by 
the time he became a college student, the fascinating delight of 
Cooper’s “ Leather Stocking Tales,” whose romance of the French 
and Indian period has not yet lost its attractive hold upon Amer- 
ican youth. Fortified further by his own practical contact with 
primitive life, whose recital had marked his first launch in litera- 
ture, he buckled down to the graver task of historian and delin- 
eator of the past. But the star of strength and of the uncon- 
querable will he had now full need to invoke. From the day 
he returned from the far West to the day of his death he was 
never again entirely well. Chief among the obstacles to retard his 
progress was the condition of his sight; and for about three years 
the light of day was insupportable, and every attempt to read or 
write completely debarred. Indeed, as Mr. Parkman has recorded, 
there were two periods preceding 1865, each lasting several years, 
during which such labors “ would have been merely suicidal,” and 
his health forbade reading or writing for much over five minutes 
at a time, and often forbade it altogether. Only by the most rigid 
perseverance and economy of strength could such disheartening 
obstacles be overcome. In sifting materials, and in composition, 
he had to rely largely, like Mr. Prescott, upon memory and the 
sense of hearing. His amanuensis would repeatedly read the 
papers aloud, copious notes and extracts being simultaneously 
made; but instead of composing in solitude and having recourse 
to the stylus and noctograph, he relied rather upon dictation to 
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his secretary, who would write down the narrative as he pro- 
nounced it. ‘ This process,” he adds cheerfully of his own general 
plan, “though extremely slow and laborious, was not without its 
advantages, and I am well convinced that the authorities have 
been even more minutely examined, more scrupulously collected, 
and more thoroughly digested than they would have been under 
ordinary circumstances.” 

The habit of traveling, to visit described localities, — favored as 
it is so greatly in later times by our improved facilities of travel, 
—is one for every narrator of events to turn to account; for not 
only may interesting traditions be gathered on the spot, but one 
gathers details of local coloring, which others could never cata- 
logue for him, and gains besides the inspiration of great surround- 
ings. To Mr. Parkman, with his delicate constitution, such jour- 
neys must have afforded a relaxing relief and diversion, besides 
the indulgence of a strong natural taste and disposition. Through 
wild regions of the North and West, by the camp-fire or in the 
canoe, he had already gained familiar acquaintance, and he still 
continued to visit and examine every spot, near or remote, where 
the important incidents which he described occurred. The ex- 
tensive seat of the final French and Indian struggle, the whole 
region of Detroit, the St. Lawrence and Plains of Abraham, as 
well as remote Florida, became thus familiar to him. “ In short,” 
as he wrote in 1884, reiterating what he had said in other volumes 
already, “the subject has been studied as much from life in the 
open air as at the library table.” 

But none the less was Mr. Parkman a steady worker in his 
library ; and his search for original documents and among masses 
of rare material was incessant. Whatever might be the imme- 
diate subject, he gathered whatever valuable collections of papers, 
in any way accessible, might aid his description. The truth of 
the past, and the whole truth, he diligently inquired into. He 
was not content with secondary authorities, but searched for pri- 
mary ones in the most conscientious and thorough manner; and he 
founded each narrative as largely as possible upon original and 
contemporary materials, collating with the greatest care, and only 
accepting the statements of secondary writers when found to con- 
form to those who lived in the times. In short, as he expressed 
himself, he was too fond of his theme to neglect any means within 
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his reach of making his conception of it distinct and true. All 
this was necessitated to a considerable extent by the crude and 
promiscuous character of the publications offered in the present 
choice of subjects; for the history of the French colonization in 
America was as wild, when Mr. Parkman took it up for research, 
as that colonization itself. ‘The field of the history,” as he 
forcibly observes, “ was uncultured and unreclaimed, and the labor 
that awaited me was like that of the border settler, who, before 
he builds his rugged dwelling, must fell the forest trees, burn the 
undergrowth, clear the ground, and hew the fallen trunks in due 
proportion.” Yet under the old French régime in Canada the 
pen was always busy, and among reports to be found in the French 
archives were voluminous records. To make his investigations 
closer he visited Europe in 1858, soon after the death of his wife, 
and prosecuted his researches among the public collections of 
Franee, Spain, and England. Other visits followed in 1868, 1872, 
1880, and 1881, after the scope of his historical work had en- 
larged, chiefly at Paris. His preparations for composition were 
thus exhaustive, and he spared neither labor nor expense. Nor 
with all his preparation did he feel that his work could be satis- 
factory unless as a narrator he could enter fully into the atmos- 
phere of the times he described. “ Faithfulness to the truth of 
history,” as he justly observed, “involves far more than a re- 
search, however patient and scrupulous, into special facts. Such 
facts may be detailed with the most minute exactness, and still 
the narrative, taken as a whole, may be unmeaning or untrue. 
The narrator must seek to imbue himself with the life and spirit 
of the time. He must study events in their bearings, near and 
remote; in the character, habits, and manners of those who took 
part in them. He must himself be, as it were, a sharer or specta- 
tor of the men he describes.” 

Two other observations from Mr. Parkman’s pen are so apt 
and admirable that we cannot refrain from quoting them. One 
relates to historical citation, a matter in which critics are apt to 
be overexacting, as though historians ought to load down pages 
with pedantic notes, the usual display of second-hand assistance, 
and not be trusted at all upon their responsible statements. Ob- 
serving on his own behalf that his citations are much less than 
his material, most of the latter being of a collateral and illustra- 
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tive nature, “such,” he well adds, “is necessarily the case, where 
one adhering to facts tries to animate them with the life of the 
past.” And, again, seeking to be fair and impartial in his esti- 
mates of men and measures, he challenged the descendants of 
those who thought him otherwise to test his proofs. “ As extrem- 
ists on each side,” he wrote finally at the close of his labors, “ have 
charged me with favoring the other, I hope I have not been un- 
fair to either.” 

With views of his vocation so just and honorable, Mr. Park- 
man slowly of necessity, but with firm tenaciousness, wrought 
out his literary plans. His first work, “ The Conspiracy of Pon- 
tiac,” in two volumes, was published in 1851; the subject being a 
dramatic one of war and of conquest, and chosen by himself most 
happily for the portrayal of forest life and the Indian character. 
It was not until January, 1865, that his next volume appeared, on 
“ Pioneers of France in the New World;” and meanwhile he had 
made an unsuccessful venture with a work of pure fiction. So 
long a gap in his historical labors he never left again ; for by this 
time he had accepted sickness and physical trial as permanent 
incidents of his career, while his historical plan had widened into 
its fullest scope. At first intending to limit himself to the great 
closing struggle for supremacy between France and Great Britain, 
he had decided at length to cover the whole field of French coloni- 
zation in America. Under such an arrangement, “ Pontiac’s Con- 
spiracy ” would take its place as a sequel to his works written 
later, while its own introductory sketch served as the base of more 
extended and consecutive narratives to follow. Other volumes 
were accordingly under way when “ Pioneers of France” ap- 
peared ; and in 1867 he published “ Jesuits in North America,” 
a thrilling record of missionary labors, which was followed in 
1869 by “La Salle, and the Discovery of the Great West,” a 
recital of explorations about the upper Mississippi. “The Old 
Régime in Canada” came out in 1874, treating of the transition 
period of 1653-1680; and to this succeeded, in 1877, “Count 
Frontenac, and New France under Louis XIV,” the story of the 
bravest warrior and viceroy France ever sent to this continent. 
These works, following the earliest, were in single volumes, each 
taking its independent place in a series of narratives entitled 
“France and England in the New World.” By this time the 
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patient scholar had reached the full prime of life, and time ad- 
monished him to economize his remaining strength to the utmost. 
He interrupted the course of description sufficiently to make sure 
of that romantic period, the British conquest of Canada, which 
had first captivated his youthful imagination. ‘“ Montcalm and 
Wolfe,” a work of two volumes, was therefore his next undertak- 
ing; this he finished by 1884, soon after rounding his threescore 
years ; and leaving the climax of battle upon the Plains of Abra- 
ham for a closing scene, he now turned back once more with his 
veteran pen to fill the intervening gap. In 1892 two more vol- 
umes, entitled “ The Half-Century of Conflict,” and embracing 
the period 1700-1748, preceded “ Montcalm and Wolfe” in the 
completed series. Mr. Parkman’s monumental work, in spite of 
intervening obstacles which prolonged its execution, was now 
finished, with the same conscientious, thorough, and painstaking 
devotion which had always characterized him, and he now took 
final leave of his labors. His calculation of allotted strength had 
not been wide of the mark, for the very next year after laying 
down the historical pen his earthly limit was reached. He died a 
gentle death on the 8th of November, 1893. 

Mr. Parkman’s peculiar merits as a historian we have already 
indicated, — thoroughness of preparation, a painstaking accuracy, 
justness in balancing authorities, scholarly tastes and comprehen- 
sion, and the constant disposition to be truthful and impartial, to 
which were added skill and an artistic grace and dignity in compo- 
sition. His style was crystal-clear and melodious as a mountain 
brook, which flows obedient to easy impulse, setting off the charms 
of natural scenery by its own exquisite naturalness. The aroma 
of the woods and of woodland life is in all his books, among which, 
perhaps, “ The Conspiracy of Pontiac” will remain the favorite. 
Here and constantly in dealing with the Indian, with the prime- 
val American landscape and its primeval inhabitants, his touch 
is masterly and unapproachable; and so, too, in describing the 
sympathetic contact of France with a race which British inter- 
ference doomed to destruction. French explorers, French mis- 
sionaries and warriors, stand out lifelike from these interesting 
narratives, since he wrote to interest and not merely to instruct. 
Generalization and the broader historical lessons are to be found 
rather in the pages of his preface, as Mr. Parkman wrote, than in 
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the narratives themselves, most of his later subjects being, in fact, 
extended ones for the compass of the book; and with his wealth 
of materials he kept closely to the tale. But in these prelim- 
inary, or rather final, deductions may be found pregnant passages 
of force and eloquence. 

A life so symmetrical in its literary scope and oceupation, and 
so minutely adjusted to the drawbacks of ill-health, could hardly 
have projected far into the active concerns of his age. On a 
few occasions only Mr. Parkman was tempted to discuss problems 
of the day in the magazines, when the conservatism of his tem- 
perament became manifest. His clear preference was for literary 
topics and subjects cognate to his studies. He felt, however, and 
felt deeply, the tremendous tumult, culminating in bloody strife, 
which went on without his domestic cell; and the preface to his 
“ Pioneers of France,” a volume published just before that fratri- 
cidal conflict ended, and dedicated to young kinsmen “slain in 
battle,” reads like a solemn requiem. Somewhat later, after vic- 
tory for freedom and the Union developed evil tendencies, his 
mind once more compared the régime of earlier centuries, and 
noted those vices in which democracy and autocracy approach one 
another. A home atmosphere made his studious seclusion redo- 
lent of lifelong friendships and attachments. A widower for half 
his life, with two daughters who have married and survived him, 
his winters were usually passed in the heart of his native Boston, 
and his summers in a once picturesque suburb, long since com- 
prised within the same civic confines. He dedicated his various 
volumes to kinsmen dear to him, to a choice friend or two who 
had lightened his studies by helpful sympathy, to his college class 
of 1844, and, finally, and for the last time, to Harvard College, 
the alma mater under whose influence, as he acknowledged, his 
life purpose had been conceived. 

To the Massachusetts Historical Society, of which he was vice- 
president and a most honored member, Mr. Parkman gave from 
time to time his collections of manuscript material used in the 
preparation of his works, which formed, when completed, some 
seventy volumes, mostly in folio. Harvard honored him with its 
degree of LL. D., and he served upon its Board of Overseers, and 
more lately as one of the Corporation Fellows. But his immediate 


interests extended elsewhere as his fame increased. In recogni- 
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tion of his taste for gardening he was chosen president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society, besides occupying for two years 
a chair in the Agricultural Department of his own University. 
When in 1880 was formed in Boston the St. Botolph Club, 
whose especial aim was to bring together men of talent and emi- 
nence in art, literature, and the professions, wealth being regarded 
secondary, Mr. Parkman was its conspicuous choice for president, 
and for six years he filled that trust with marked zeal and fidel- 
ity; and after declining health compelled him to retire, he still 
stood upon its list as vice-president. Faithful in these earlier 
years to its interests, he was constantly to be seen at its Saturday 
evening gatherings, genial and approachable to all, and promoting 
its hospitalities by as cordial a solicitude as though he were host in 
his own private parlors. Many of other circles in life, who met 
him then and there for the first and only times, were surprised 
to find him in appearance, when approaching threescore, not an 
invalid bent with years and sufferings, delicate, with pallid face fur- 
rowed with wrinkles, but decidedly elastic in step, fresh and hand- 
some in appearance, with an impressive aspect of well-preserved 
and even healthful maturity. His height could scarcely have been 
an inch under six feet; his whole frame was compacted and even 
sturdy looking; his hair, though tinged with gray, was abundant, 
and his head and full neck were firmly set upon broad and capa- 
ble shoulders. He showed a high forehead, a face closely shaven, 
which exposed strong and resolute features, a chin and mouth 
bespeaking firmness and persistency, at the same time that his 
beaming eyes, of a soft brown color, were full of kindly and even 
tender expression. In his whole demeanor he showed dignity 
and an innate gentility happily combined. A portrait of two thirds 
length, painted at this period and an excellent likeness, is among 
the ornaments of the club in its new house; and on the evening 
following Mr. Parkman’s funeral, when the members gathered for 
a memorial meeting, and this oil painting in its appropriate frame, 
decked with crape and laurel, stood in the picture gallery with a 
full light thrown upon it, it truly seemed, while one after another 
in sombre shadow pronounced a tribute, that the gentle and grace- 
ful figure was about to glide forward from the canvas to give a 
parting hand-grasp in silent and sympathetic benediction. 
James Schouler, 59. 
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HOW TO REFORM FOOTBALL. 


BEForE this article can appear in print it is probable that a 
committee will be appointed to suggest reforms in football. That 
football is in need of reform is the opinion of a large number of 
its followers —a number sufficiently large to warrant the arrest 
of the criminal sport and its trial before the bar of public opinion 
by a jury chosen from its peers. The opposing views as to the 
value of the game, and the fact that on both sides of the question 
there are found men of intelligence, discrimination, and unpreju- 
diced judgment, are certainly a sufficient warning to any one who 
would dare to speak ex cathedra on a subject on which men’s 
opinions are inevitably colored by their temperaments. And be- 
cause these opinions are so diverse there is all the more reason 
that our football critics should love the shining mark of modera- 
tion. It must be remembered that no man ever becomes bad or 
good at a single stroke, and similarly the game of football has not 
put on its alleged bad behavior in the little time in which certain 
loud complaints have been made. For years the newspapers have 
been unable to resist the temptation to exaggeration in their too 
vivid reports of the games, and a dozen years ago the Yale-Har- 
vard football match was described as the most brutal contest ever 
seen on the gridiron. 

But let us examine the specific charges against the present 
game. The reforms which are suggested by those whose opinions 
are entitled to most careful consideration are nearly all directed 
’ and “mass” plays. 





against what are known as “ momentum’ 
The momentum plays are especially denounced, and the extremists 
add to denunciation the statement that they should be all the more 
ruthlessly legislated against because they have been shown to be 
utterly worthless as ground-gainers. The writer subscribes in 
advance to the findings of the proposed committee, whatever they 
may be, but perhaps he may be excused if he enters a parting 
plea that the devil be given his due. J¢ is never necessary to 
legislate against a play which is unsuccessful ; the canvas-back 
duck may not be a very brainy bird, but he certainly does not 
need to be prohibited by rule from using plays which can gain 
him no ground. 
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Momentum plays divide themselves naturally into two classes, 
“ start-offs”” and “scrimmages.” The momentum “ start-off ” has 
made few enemies, and its adoption this year has been so exten- 
sive that the old wedge as an opening play has not once been seen 
in any of the important games. The writer believes that momen- 
tum start-offs should be retained. But the use of momentum in a 
scrimmage play is a different matter. It is the béte noire of the 
opposition, the red rag to the critical bull, and its day is probably 
over. It is the least valuable of all sacrifices, in the writer’s judg- 
ment, and its abolition places football back where it stood in 1892, 
when public criticism had no complaints to make. 

Coming now to “mass” plays, it is necessary at the outset to 
point out an erroneous impression as to what constitutes a “ mass” 
play. very wedge line-up is not necessarily a mass play. 
Stagg, of Yale ’88, one of the few men who are entitled to rank 
at the very top of the football heap, showed as far back as 1891 
what clever stratagems could be planned on an apparent “ mass ” 
or wedge formation, having an outlet for the runner from the side 
or rear of the wedge, whose forward movement was nothing more 
fierce than what is known as a “fake push.” It undoubtedly ap- 
peared to the average spectator as nothing better than a common 
“mass” play which met a weak spot and was strongly favored by 
fortune, but it was, in the judgment of the critical few, a fine 
exposition of the tactical development to which football so sur- 
prisingly lends itself. It seems a pity that any rule should be 
adopted which would indiscriminately bar the door to such inter- 
esting work, by legislating against any wedge line-up. It must 
be remembered that the wedge has been sanctioned by years of 
use, and whether interesting or stupid from the spectator’s stand- 
point, it gives the most valuable opportunities for tactical work. 

Another feature of the very modern game emphasizes even 
more strongly the danger of this popular misconception regarding 
“mass” plays, —the grouping of plays in “ sequences ” or series, 
This is only another way of saying that from one line-up four or 
five different plays may eventuate, each having a different outlet, 
a different runner, and differing interference ; such a series may 
be played through without intervening signals, or any one of the 
plays may be called out at will. The “ line-up” for such a series 
would always be such as to permit the use of a wedge of some 
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sort as one of the movements. But it would still be wise, even if 
the wedge itself was not played, to give the suggestion of a wedge 
in this initial formation, in order to keep the three opposing centre 
men in their places, braced low enough to meet a wedge, in which 
position they would not get quickly into an open play or be likely 
to interfere with a quick kick. More than this, the drawing of 
men from the ends to the centre, while it suggests the wedge play, 
makes it possible to operate in either direction with equal facility, 
thus compelling the opposing rush-line backs to keep open forma- 
tion and defend the entire line. The conclusion is this: Limit 
the use of wedges by any lawful means, but do not prohibit them. 
If their limited exercise has no sufficient warrant, let it be found 
in the advantages which the wedge line-up offers to tactical de- 
velopment. But the wedge itself must be a possibility or the 
tactical value of the wedge line-up is lost. 

Any wholesale legislation against “mass” plays, so called, 
would also, in the writer’s judgment, invite a development along 
lines less interesting but not less dangerous. This brings us up to 
the question of what constitutes the daagerous line of play; or in 
what particular class of movements ave the injuries most frequent 
or most severe? It is well known that the leading teams retain 
the constant services of a physician, aud surely these gentlemen are 
entitled to answer this question authouivatively. They have spoken 
in no uncertain tones. Dr. Conant, the physician to the Harvard 
team, shows conclusively by his statistics that at Harvard there 
were more serious injuries this year in the open plays than in the 
“mass” and “ momentum” plays. The writer would add that a 
number of injuries have come to his knowledge in which the player 
was not even touched by an opponent, but received his injury in 
the act of dodging, of recovering a muffed ball, or (in one case) 
of instructing a novice in the details of his position. Dr. J. Wil- 
liam White of Philadelphia, writing in the North American Re- 
view on the general subject of football injuries, states that at 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, the University of Pennsylvania, and 
Cornell, no instance of any permanent injury to a player has 
occurred in all the long list of contests during the last ten years. 
And he adds that the accidents of aquatic sports, of horseback 
riding, and of shooting are vastly beyond those of football. Let 
us assume, however, that the doctors concur in the proposal to 
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eliminate from football any unpopular or hazardous features of 
the game. 

This brings us to the crucial question. We have seen what the 
public and the players, with the assent of the doctors, demand of 
the proposed committee. Let us now consider how far the com- 
mittee can fulfil these requirements, and in what way it may pro- 
ceed. We will assume that the committee takes cognizance of 
two specific charges: first, that the game as now played is dan- 
gerous to the players; secondly, that the game as now developing 
is becoming uninteresting to the spectators. The method of pro- 
cedure which I would suggest is that the road be indicated in 
advance by the laying down of a certain number of theses, like 
miie-stones, and that the changes be made along this line or route. 
Let us state these first propositions very baldly, and then, in the 
consideration of any proposed legislation, note its effect upon the 
game by a reference to them. The idea shapes itself somewhat in 
this form : — 

I. Discourage individualism, or any further expansion of 
strictly one-man work. Discourage any probable increase of 
flukes, fortunate accidents, and pure luck. Discourage any need- 
lessly prolonged exhaustion of the men. Discourage unneces- 
sary roughness, defining this from the players’ standpoint and 
not the spectators’. Discourage the spirit of “ victory at any 
cost.” 

II. Encourage all efforts of brains over muscle ; encourage 
tactical development. Encourage concerted movement or team 
play, rather than individual effort ; encourage esprit de corps 
rather than individualism. Encourage open play in the specta- 
tors’ interest, but not in the supposed interest of the player or 
the scientific game. Encourage simplicity in the rules and keep 
the number of officials as small as possible. Encourage the 
preservation of a correct balance between interference and tack- 
ling. 

Let us suppose that the committee have formulated certain 
ground principles, such as the above ; then they are ready to pass 
intelligent judgment on the different suggestions which the public 
offers. 

Here, for example, is some one who believes that the game 
needs much more kicking. But kicking is full of the material out 
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of which flukes and luck are born. Then, too, it is encourag- 
ing one man’s importance both as kicker and catcher, — and 
this is a bid to professionalism. Again, you cannot legislate 
on the weather, and a windy day does damage enough with the 
present limited amount of kicking. If kicking were twice as fre- 
quent (as some propose), it would be placing a terrible premium 
on pure luck. The toss of the coin is too important as it is. 
Thus the suggestion of more kicking violates the first, second, and 
sixth of our “ ground principles,” while it subserves none of the 
others. 

Take another illustration: the proposed abolition of the two 
points for kicking goal after a touchdown. This is the most strik- 
ing illustration of one-man work, yet it in no way violates any other 
of our ground principles. We must remember, further, that it is 
a part of the existing game, and the supposition must be 

(a) That every existing feature is innocent until it is proved 
guilty ; (b) That every suggested change is guilty until it is 
proved innocent. 

Hence, it only remains to consider and determine whether the 
violation of the ground principle here involved is working so disas- 
trously as to establish the clear need of a reform. In the writer’s 
opinion it is a very close decision, with the slight odds in favor of 
the change. 

Again; let us ourselves this time offer a suggestion and judge 
it by the same standards. We will propose that the game shall 
consist of three half-hour intervals in place of the usual two 
intervals of three quarters of an hour each. The argument 
would be that this would operate against the prolonged exhaus- 
tion of the players. At first glance this is all that commends 
such a proposal, but by following it out into a further analy- 
sis it is indorsed by other principles. For example, it might 
fairly be claimed to reduce the element of luck. The advantage 
to the winner of the toss would not then be so valuable, for it 
would be a choice between the wind or shade two thirds of the 
time, with one kick-off as against two kicks-off and one third of 
the wind or shade. 

We might go on multiplying illustrations, but enough has been 
said to outline the idea, which is offered as nothing more than a 
method by which any committee or any lover of the sport may 
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determine the value of the various suggestions which are offered 
in the public prints. 

It may be asked in exactly what way open play and tactical 
development can best be encouraged. ‘There are several means to 
this end. The writer does not hesitate to propose the very primi- 
tive plan of a reward in yards for, say, every 15-yard rush outside 
of the 25-yard line. 

The suggested legislation designed to prevent flying interference 
is that no player (if his side has the ball) shall be permitted to 
start before the ball is put in play. It does not take a very 
powerful imagination to foresee the method by which such a rule 
could be practically nullified while giving augmented trouble to 
the officials. Flying interference can be prohibited, but such 
clumsy methods make the remedy worse than the disease. 

Less bungling but equally deplorable legislation is that which 
would cripple the tactical development of the great game bya rule 
forbidding any line-up with more than three men behind the 
quarter. Such legislation will not prevent wedges ; it will simply 
make them more clumsy. 

An amusing suggestion in the long list of criticisms is that the 
teams line-up with the rush-lines one yard apart. This proposi- 
tion is made in the interests of a less rough and brutal game. But 
“serapping” and horse-play in the line are not football, and they 
earry their own punishment to the player who thinks otherwise. 
Then, too, such “ seraps”’ never result in any injury beyond a few 
facial marks, and they are really not condemned because they 
jeopard the safety of the player, but because they offend the 
aesthetic taste of the spectator. But— and here is the important 
point — the objectors do not seem to see the pit which is ahead of 
them when they make this suggestion. Drawing the rush-lines a 
yard apart would be introducing into the whole game a continuous 
use of momentum which would double the number of real injuries 
in an attempt to lessen the present aesthetic objection to “ rough- 
ness.” 


b] 


The legislation designed to prevent the “ piling up” of men on 
the runner after he is down is a difficult but not an impracticable 
matter. It is certainly entitled to consideration, although, in the 
opinion of many, including the writer, the evil is more an acsthetic 
offense than a source of real danger. 
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One last word about the playing rules of the game. Apart from 
all reforms of the rules themselves, the wording of the rules needs 
careful revision in the interests of greater clearness and more 
uniform interpretation; as now drawn up, they contain many 
conflicts and discrepancies. It is surprising how wide are the 
differences of opinion between the best informed officials and 
players because of this lack of clearness in the rules. It is to be 
hoped that the committee will not refuse to take this work in 
hand in the interests of the public and the players alike. 


Lorin F’. Deland. 





THE ABUSES OF TRAINING. 


THE game of football has made good progress at Harvard in 
the last few years, but it seems to me that one important point 
—the physical preparation of the players for the game 





has 
been somewhat misunderstood. It would be very unjust to attach 
any blame for this bad training to the men who have had charge 
of the teams, for, strange as it may seem, it has been the result 
of their most admirable qualities. Certain conditions surround 
the game which produce this result, and these conditions I pur- 
pose to describe. 

It is perhaps dangerous to put into print criticisms which, by 
being misapplied and spread through the newspapers, may do 
more harm than good, but I am led to take the risk by the 
following consideration. The conduct of affairs at Harvard is 
very largely the work of public opinion among the undergradu- 
ates. When this public opinion is strong, no one dares to resist 
it. Public opinion comes down by tradition, and is generally wise, 
because it is not the product of one mind but of many. But with 
the wisdom of tradition there is apt to be a mixture of abuse, 
which is all the more firmly intrenched because it is associated 


with what is good. 

The pursuit of athletic sports is, beyond question, a valuable 
thing in its proper place and to a proper degree ; but excess in a 
dangerous and exhausting game like football may be especially 
disastrous. When all the conditions which favor excess in such 
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a game are present, it ought to be plain that great pains should be 
taken to guard against it. Any one can see that there are condi- 
tions present — the great popularity of the game and the intense 
rivalry of the colleges —extremely favorable to excess. I wish 
to make it clear that the practice for football is carried to excess ; 
that this excess is bad for the players and for the game ; that the 
cure is to bring about a lively appreciation of the dangers to 
which it leads, and to put the game under a strong and wise con- 
) trol. 

The training consumes about two months. Beginning with fif- 
teen or twenty minutes’ hard playing per day, the work rapidly 
increases to about an hour. This is outside of practice in kick- 
ing, catching, falling on the ball, interference, and signals. As 
the season progresses, the work becomes harder, until in Novem- 
ber the practice takes up nearly the whole day. Shortly after 
training begins the men find themselves getting bruised and tired. 
Each day’s work leaves them more tired, until finally they begin 
to dread it and to discover with alarm that they can take little in- 
terest in their progress. Instead of improving, men are observed 
to go back. Late in the season, when the team has been well 
shaken together, they seem to work only by a painful effort. 
They may be seen, it is true, playing hard and well, but only by 
means of summoning all their courage. The daily practice leaves 
them exhausted and in low spirits. Every football man remem- 
bers his training as an ordeal which he hopes never to suffer 





again. 

In the wearied condition of the men a severe accident often is 
a player’s salvation. <A forced rest of two or three weeks enables 
him to recuperate his exhausted energy, so that when he returns 
to his place he is able to play a game that inspires his less fortu- 
nate fellow-candidates with terror and envy. ‘This occurs so fre- 
quently that every football man may recall many cases of it. 
Two are so remarkable as todeserve notice. Heffelfinger of Yale 
made his reputation in a game against Pennsylvania, in 1890, 
after he had been laid up nearly.a month; Newell of Harvard 
made his reputation the same year in a game against Yale after a 
similar period of idleness. 

The season of 1893 may be taken as a good example of the 
kind of training the football men experience. One of the best 
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men was supposed to be too fat and slow to play well; to make 
himself thin and fast he played the full time every day, and once 
in a while took a run besides. Several weeks of this brought him 
into a condition in which he could not sleep without drugs. He 
had taken drugs in order to sleep for a week before he was finally 
given a rest of three days. It was explained that this rest was 
allowed him merely as an indulgence — he did not need it. An- 
other man could not sleep for a month, except with the help of 
drugs! //e was given no rest at all until he fortunately received 
a slight injury. Many other men got into a sleepless condition, 
and had to be drugged. They were not laid off. They kept right 
on, because any complaint would show poor spirit. The work of 
some of them was as follows: from 11 till 1, kicking and eatch- 
ing; from 2.30 till 5, football, then bath and dinner; after din- 
ner, talks on football. In other words, football from 11 in the 
morning till 10 at night. With this amount of work during the 
day, followed by a night’s rest which was often broken by wake- 
fulness in spite of the friendly drugs; when their mental condi- 
tion was such that study of any kind was useless ; when their pale 
and haggard faces, dull eyes, and languid manner were constantly 
commiserated by classmates and professors; one might reason- 
ably suppose that these men were having at least a fair amount of 
football. But it seems they were not, for they did not beat Yale, 
and the coaches afterward said that the team had been “ babied,” 
that they did not know what hard work was. The men who had 
gone through this “babying” process were accused of lack of 
“ sand,” — not individually, but as a team. 

After they had shown this lack of “sand” in the Yale game, 
the men were told that they would not have such an easy time of 
it again; that next year they were, like the Yale men, to be 
worked like dogs; that nobody ought ever to be told again that he 
was doing well; that the only way to make a man play football 
was to berate him without merey. The coaches put this plan in 
force between the Yale game and the Pennsylvania game, with 


1 It is far from my intention to make this fact a sensational criticism. The 
use of soporifies was only authorized in extreme cases, where men under high 
mental excitement could not get necessary sleep. The extensive use of such 
drugs is only an evidence of the character of the work which drives men to 
desire them. 
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salutary results. Some of the men were scarcely able to stand 
when they played the latter game, and although they won, hand- 
somely, the whole team showed a terrible lack of “sand,” losing 
the ball four times within Pennsylvania’s five-yard line. 

With the above system of training, we have the following in- 
teresting facts in regard to the football men : — 

1. During the season the men do next to nothing in their stud- 
ies. 2. For the greater part of the time their mental and physical 
condition is such that it is difficult for them to make good progress 
in learning football. The game is far from being a sport for those 
who play it. 38. It is no exaggeration to say that many men who 
receive injuries so as to be compelled to lie off are actually bene- 
fited in their playing by this rest, so that their injuries are really 
blessings in disguise. 4. Many men do not recover from the ill 
effects of training for months. 5. They do not beat Yale. 

Those who have had much experience in training men in branches 
of athletics which require a great amount of skill and strength 
have found that a most important factor in an athlete’s success is 
the attitude of his mind. It is the mind which causes the muscles 
to accustom themselves to the required motions, and it is in vain 
to try to accomplish good results in anything in which the mind 
refuses to take a lively interest. The condition of the muscles is 
of equal importance, for the mind must have good material to work 
on. It becomes evident, then, that in order to make rapid progress 
in any sport a man must make his efforts while both mind and body 
are fresh and willing. Even when the work is not exhausting, the 
monotony of constant repetition must be avoided, because the mind 
loses its interest and fails to make a proper effort. For instance, 
the shot-putter (whose work is not exhausting) when his daily 
practice begins to seem monotonous finds it advisable to interrupt 
it. No pitcher can pitch a good game every day. No runner can 
afford to run his distance every day. No race-horse can run a trial 
every day. 

The tendency for young and ambitious men who, without much 
experience, try to train themselves is to do too much. They try 
to accomplish in one day that which is of necessity a slow growth. 
They want to be immediately in a condition to make a supreme 
effort, while the contest in which they need all their strength may 
be months distant. In nothing is this tendency so marked as in 
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football. The earnestness of the players and the courage and per- 
tinacity which render their efforts admirable are the very quali- 
ties that are apt to defeat the operations of judgment. It seems 
to them discreditable to attribute defeat to the effect of too much 
work — forgetting the very evident fact that the object is not to 
do the most work, but to do the best work. Every year defeat is 
wrongly interpreted. A blind idea that the Yale men win by 
working harder leads our players to a kind of frenzy of exertion 
which it is impossible for them to support. 

Some football men have a theory that the only way to develop 
the necessary “sand ”’ in the players is to make them use it. This, 
I think, is a mistaken idea. A player has no need for a great 
amount of “sand,” unless he is partially disabled or badly over- 
trained. To make a man play under these conditions, merely to 
cultivate his courage, seems to imply an unnecessary want of con- 
fidence in his mettle. 

A more rational system, then, would work on the principles (1) 
that the object of training is to get men into the best condition at 
the time of the final contest, and, if possible, not before; and (2) 
that men should only be expected to play when they are in a lively 
physical and mental condition. A rigid adherence to these prin- 
ciples would remove most of the objections which are made against 
the game: (1) Since the men would not be habitually tired during 
the season of training, they could attend their lectures and do 
something in their studies. (2) As the actual playing time would 
be less, the danger of accident would be diminished. (3) The 
danger of overtraining would be entirely done away with. (4) 
The playing would be improved (a) in snap and energy; (0) in 
the more intelligent execution of plays. As it is, men are not 
generally in a sufficiently active mental condition to play with the 
best judgment. 

The essential point of a scientific system of training is that the 
amount and time of the practice should be entirely in the hands 
of a competent trainer. This has never been the case at Harvard. 
Mr. Lathrop and Dr. Conant have been perhaps called on for ad- 
vice, but have never been allowed to exercise free and final judg- 
ment. It has always been possible for the passion, ignorance, or 
prejudice of captain or coach to undo all the labors of an adviser. 
It is safe to say that this has frequently happened. No trainer, 
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or committee of trainers, can be thoroughly useful until he is in- 
vested with absolute power to regulate (1) when the team shall 
practice, and (2) how much each man shall be allowed to do. 
The coaches and players should be restricted in their work to the 
limits prescribed by the trainer’s judgment.! 

The judgment of a first-class trainer would probably be (1) that 
hard practice should not take place every day; (2) that there 
should be no practice in the morning, nor lectures on football in 
the evening; (3) that no man should be made to play who is not 
able to do his best. It is altogether probable that a team trained 
in this manner would not play so well early in October, but it 
would be strange if it did not do vastly better in November. 

The captains are men who have rarely had any experience in 
athletics outside of football or rowing. It is not to be expected 
that such men should have the experience which shows the neces- 
sity of better training, or the desire to break through established 
customs. While they are acting, their duties are so severe that 
their judgment is not always cool. Filled with a desire to win, 
they have a dread of stopping the practice while they have strength 
enough to continue, and they are impatient of what seems to them 
the absurd advice of the trainer who asks them to leave the field 
while they are still feeling fresh. 

Again, the coaches are seldom better equipped than the cap- 
tain. They also are impatient of a restraint which they are un- 
able to see the value of. They are also fond of remembering the 
work they used to do when they played, forgetting that the game 
has become harder through the introduction of the idea that each 
man should take part in each play, and that they never won in 
their own time. 

It has become so much the habit to follow the superior football 
genius of Yale, that it would seem to many persons almost sacri- 
legious to do otherwise. Since, however, Princeton has now pro- 


1 T hope no one will mistake the bearing of the criticisms contained in this 
paper. If the condition of the players just at the time of the Yale game were 
to be considered, there would not be so much ground for complaint. But 
whatever his condition at the time of the game, almost every player is, during 
the season, more or less seriously overworked. The criticism applies chiefly 
to the condition of the men during the preparation for the game. The damage 
is done before the game. 
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duced a team admittedly superior to Yale’s best, it would perhaps 
be in order to inquire how she developed it. 

The uninformed sentiment of the college at large is almost 
unanimous that Yale wins by doing harder work than Harvard. 
The spectacle of a team working only about half as long as usual 
(even if the work were twice as well applied) would therefore 
seem to them a plain step backward, and would be apt to raise a 
storm. This would be especially furious if the team trained in 
the new manner should be beaten. Such a storm would mean a 
return to the old method the following season. 

Caspar Whitney, writing for Harper's Weekly (November 24), 
says: “I still believe the odds are in favor of Princeton. . . . I 
think I have never seen men in just such fine condition as the 
Princeton players are this year, and it seems to me that the sys- 
tem of training answerable for it should be studied by the other 
colleges. I have before questioned the policy of driving men at 
their work until they become enduring, — yes, but lifeless, — or, 
more correctly speaking, have lost their ginger. A man may be 
trained so hard, kept at his work so constantly, that mind and 
body resent the monotony, just as would the stomach if fed on one 
dish incessantly. . . . The more advanced method of training is 
to drive men just as hard while they are working, but not to keep 
them at it so long; to vary and save it from becoming drudgery ; 
to put a man in such a condition that he is always ‘on his toes.’ 
. . . Princeton has adopted the more advanced method.” The 
effect of the training Princeton got was evident in their game with 
Yale, for they played with much more life, and much more skill. 

For many years football has been steadily rising in public favor, 
until the enthusiasm of the multitude has become a perfect furore. 
Like all other impulses, this huge popularity rests on no sound 
basis. Even now there are signs that a reaction is setting in which 
may be as unreasonable and as powerful as the wave of popular- 
ity. As soon as this feeling gains a little headway, the objections 
to football, which are now mere empty sounds, will have over- 
whelming force, and the result will be disastrous to the game. 
Parents who now allow their sons to play will have no hesitation 
in forbidding them, and many students who value their time will 
refuse to undergo a training which furnishes no pleasure, and may 
be attended by results far from beneficial. 
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From all possible considerations, it seems to me that the system 
of training the football team is in need of reform. The good-will 
of the professors, the favor of the public, the support of the stu- 
dents, all depend upon the removal of the danger of overtraining. 
The success of the team also demands it. In order to win, we need 
well-directed work, not an over-supply of exertion. To secure this 
better system of training, I suggest that (1) the men who have 
coached the team for the past three or four years be (as far as 
possible) encouraged to continue their efforts to teach Harvard 
a good game of football; (2) that the services of a first-class 
trainer, together with a surgeon, be employed in directing the 
time and amount of practice; and (3) that the judgment of 
trainer and physician shall in these matters be final, and as much 
as possible uninfluenced by the opinions and desires of captain 
and coach. 

The point of vital importance is that the system of graduate 
coaching and supervision shall be carefully fostered and strength- 
ened. The management must work harmoniously together, for the 
good of the game and the players, and must get the good-will of 
the students. Only such a management will be able to curb the 
ill-directed ambition of the players and inexperienced coaches, and 
finally make football what it is popularly supposed it ought to be 
— a sport. 





J. Ralph Finlay, 91. 





RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 
On December 6, 1893, the Board of Overseers of Harvard 


College, by a unanimous vote, gave its consent to an arrangement 
to be made between the University and the Society for the Col- 
legiate Instruction of Women. That arrangement had been ap- 
proved by the President and Fellows, and was set forth in certain 
votes which had been passed by the Society and submitted to 
the President and Fellows, and which were as follows : — 

“Voted, That it is desirable to change the name of this corporation 
[The Society for the Collegiate Instruction of Women] to Radcliffe Col- 
lege, and that proper legal steps be taken to effect that change. 
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“Voted, That it is desirable that this corporation give degrees in aris 
and sciences and that a committee of three persons be appointed by the 
President to take steps to obtain from the Legislature the necessary 
power. 

“Voted, That the President and Fellows of Harvard College be and 
hereby are made and appointed the visitors of this corporation, and are 
hereby vested with all visitatorial power and authority as fully as if the 
same had been originally conferred upon the said President and Fel- 
lows by the charter or articles of association of this corporation. This 
vote shall take effect upon an acceptance by the said President and Fel- 
lows of the powers hereby conferred, but with the provision that the 
said President and Fellows at any time may abandon and surrender or 
limit such powers upon notice to this corporation. 

“Voted, That no instructor or examiner of this corporation shall be 
appointed, employed, or retained without the approval of the visitors of 
this corporation manifested in such way as said visitors may prescribe. 

“Voted, That in case the President and Fellows of Harvard College 
accept the powers conferred by the foregoing vote, the said President and 
Fellows be requested to empower the President of Harvard University to 
countersign the diplomas of this corporation and to affix the seal of Har- 


vard University to said diplomas.” 


By the arrangement embodied in these votes, and now accepted 
and approved by the governing boards of the University, Harvard 
assumes definite and official relations with the work which has 
been prosecuted for some time in Cambridge under the popular 
name of The Harvard Annex. It may now be an opportune time 
to describe what the work has been and is. 

In the autumn of 1878 it was proposed that the instructors of 
Harvard University should give, unofficially, to women some op- 
portunity for systematic study in courses parallel to those of the 
University. The demand for advanced education for women was 
definite and urgent. Some women, qualified for university work, 
were already begging at the door, and behind them was a public 
opinion, daily growing in force, which then, as now, made men, even 
those who had no especial sympathy with the demand, uneasy lest 
they should seem to be selfishly monopolizing the opportunities for 
knowledge. The fact that the great majority of teachers in the 
country were women, in the larger cities over 90 per cent., made it 
the business of any institution of learning to consider their educa- 
tion, even if the male sex were the only object of ultimate interest. 
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All that Harvard College had hitherto done for women, beyond 
admitting them to certain semi-public lectures, was to provide an 
annual examination on the higher studies of the secondary schools. 
This had been established since 1874, and was held in Cambridge, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati, under the supervision 
of instructors of the College. It had been of distinct value in 
furnishing, so far as availed of, standards for school work, but 
the young women were stopped at the threshold, for, after they 
had passed this examination, Harvard College did no more for 
them. 

The first suggestion that instruction should be systematically 
and publicly, though unofficially, offered to women by Harvard 
College instructors was made by Mr. Arthur Gilman, himself 
neither a teacher nor a graduate of the College, to Professor 
Greenough, who, with Professors Child and Goodwin, was then 
privately giving advanced teaching in college studies to a young 
lady, who had come to Cambridge in 1878 to obtain that oppor- 
tunity, and by her ability and enthusiasm for learning had aroused 
in her teachers great interest in the whole subject of women’s 
education. The suggestion was taken up with great enthusiasm 
by Professor Greenough, and he, with the cordial aid of some of 
his colleagues, prepared a scheme, and succeeded in interesting in 
it a large number of the College Faculty, including many of its 
principal members, and in persuading them to offer to repeat for 
women one or more of their college courses. 

The proposition, that the instructors of the College should sys- 
tematically attend to the teaching of women not in the University, 
might well have seemed impracticable, but it was not without the 
countenance of foreign example. Already a not dissimilar enter- 
prise was well under way in Cambridge, England, and another 
just starting at Oxford. In 1868 Cambridge University had 
established examinations for women, and a year or two later there 
was started at Girton, in the neighborhood of Cambridge, a col- 
lege for young women, in which the instruction was to be given, 
in large part, by the instructors of the University, and which was 
expected to grow into some sort of connection with the University. 
Assisted by University men, it had been established in a building of 
its own, and by 1879 there were many young women there in resi- 
dence. Alongside of that enterprise there had grown up another in 
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a different suburb of English Cambridge. In 1870 members of 
Cambridge University had prepared a scheme of lectures, arranged 
with reference to the University examinations for women, and as 
these lectures drew to Cambridge women from a distance, a house 
was provided, under the charge of women, for their accommoda- 
tion. As the undertaking grew, the Association for Promoting 
the Higher Education of Women in Cambridge was formed to 
take charge of it, Newnham Hall was opened, and at about the 
time that the New England project was fairly started that of Old 
England had taken definite and permanent form as Newnham 
College. In this college, in 1879, 82 women were receiving instruc- 
tion, largely in the lectures of the University and its colleges. It 
was about 1878 or 1879 that the movement took its start in Ox- 
ford, and two halls, Lady Margaret Hall and Somerville Hall, were 
opened for women, and opportunities of instruction by University 
men were given, more or less informally and privately. Thus the 
enterprise in our Cambridge had, at its start, the benefit of ex- 
periments not unlike its own, and it grew on lines similar to those 
already tried. 

The Harvard instructors having agreed to give the teaching, 
the practical arrangements were undertaken by several Cambridge 
ladies, under the lead of Mrs. Louis Agassiz, who has remained 
from that time to the present at the head of the board of man- 
agers of the undertaking in its successive forms. A fund of about 
$15,000 was subscribed by a few friends, and this was estimated 
to be enough to try the plan for four years. Beyond that time 
no one looked with confidence. 

In February, 1879, the managers issued their first public an- 
nouncement, unfolding the plan in a circular headed “ Private 
Collegiate Instruction of Women,” which stated that ‘“ the ladies 
whose names are appended below are authorized to say that a 
number of professors and other instructors in Harvard College 
have consented to give private tuition to properly qualified young 
women who desire to pursue advanced studies in Cambridge. 
Other professors, whose occupations prevent them from giving 
such tuition, are willing to assist young women by advice and by 
lectures.”” The essential character of the scheme was fixed by the 
declaration that ‘ no instruction will be provided of a lower grade 
than that given.in Harvard College,” and in this lay its real im- 
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portance Yertificates, signed by instructors, were promised to 
students wo should pass examinations. Later circulars, issued in 
the spring of the same year, stated the requirements for admission 
to a full four years’ course of study, the entrance examinations 
to be the same as those of Harvard College, and still later the 
scheme of studies as arranged by the instructors was announced, 
the courses being in each case identical with those of Harvard 
College, though fewer in number. Thirty-seven professors and 
instructors offered courses, and among them many of the most 
distinguished teachers of the University. 

The first entrance examination was held in September, 1879, 
and 27 students then began their work, of whom three undertook 
a full course corresponding to the undergraduate course of the 
College, the others taking partial courses. Rooms were rented in 
a dwelling-house on Appian Way, and there the instructors met 
their classes. An extra room was provided where students could 
spend the intervals between recitations, and in that room some 
of the instructors left books of reference for the use of the stu- 
dents. 

The first year left no doubt about the quality and value of the 
work. The young women were keen, earnest, and capable to such 
a degree that the only trouble was to satisfy their demands. The 
second year showed 47 pupils, of whom 10 were taking the full 
course. During the third year it was decided that the scheme, 
which had thus far proceeded informally, under the names of per- 
sons describing themselves as “ managers,” could be more con- 
veniently managed as an incorporated association. A corporation 
was accordingly formed under the general laws of Massachusetts, 
without special legislation, with the title ‘‘The Society for the 
Collegiate Instruction of Women,” the general purpose of which 
was declared, in its articles of association, to be “ to promote the 
education of women,,with the assistance of the instructors of Har- 
vard University.” /The name * Harvard Annex ” had been early 
attached to the dnterprise, no one knows by whom, and against 
this popular nickname the long, formal title of the corporation 
could make no headway. 

At the end of the fourth year three young women had finished 
a four years’ undergraduate course, parallel to that of the College, 
directed by the same teachers, substantially equivalent in amount 
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and tested by identical examinations, and they therefore stood in 
the same line with the young men who, at the College Commence- 
ment of 1883, were receiving their A. B. degrees. The young 
women received instead of degrees the certificates of the Society, 
which stated that the holder “has pursued a course of study 
equivalent in amount and quality to that for which the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts is conferred in Harvard College, and has passed 
in a satisfactory manner examinations on that course, correspond- 
ing to the College examinations.” The graduate certificate has 
ever since been in that form. Appropriate certificates are also 
given for work in less than the full course. 

With the fourth year the Annex rounded out one period of its 
existence, and took on, in the minds of its friends, the character 
of an undertaking which, though still exposed to many uncertain- 
ties, was sure of life in some form, so long as it should continue 
to meet a genuine and earnest demand for education. Thus far 
it had depended for support on the fund of $15,000 which, as 
stated above, had been raised at the outset. This fund was now 
nearly exhausted, and a general appeal for money was made, and 
made with the increased confidence which grew out of the work 
accomplished. By this appeal about $67,000 was raised in a short 
time, and that sum afterward slowly increased. 

In 1885, there being then 55 students, the little rooms in Ap- 
pian Way had become intolerably inconvenient, and it was indis- 
pensable that the Society should have a home to itself. The 
estate of the late Judge Fay was bought, a roomy, dignified house, 
with becoming grounds about it, standing on Garden Street, oppo- 
site the Common, and close to the Washington Elm. It is a bit 
of history, or prophecy, worth preserving, that in one of the rooms 
in this house, now filled with unaccustomed students of the old 
alma mater, the song “Fair Harvard” was written by the Rev. 
Samuel Gilman, in 1836. 

Until this house was bought the young women had had almost 
no life in common. They came to their little meeting rooms as 
day scholars to a private school, and though there was the room 
where they might stay over between their lecture hours, there was 
little to unite them except a common interest in their studies. 
They lived in scattered families in Cambridge, or in their homes 
when within reach, and the occasion for meeting in the class-room 
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once over they soon separated. They had none of the social 
pleasures of college life, nor scarcely enough of recreation to re- 
lieve the seriousness of their work. In the new house there were, 
beside the class-rooms, a library-room, lunch-room, and some ac- 
commodations for receptions and social meetings. This building 
gave to the Annex a concrete and visible existence, and to the 
students a better chance for companionship, and the ladies of the 
managing board were able to supply some of the quiet refinements 
of life and society for which there had been little opportunity in 
the bare surroundings of the first years. 

The next year the number of students rose to 73. In 1890 the 
building was greatly enlarged, and it is now a well-equipped, 
though compact, college building, with a large and attractive 
library-room, several lecture-rooms, a hall, botanical laboratory, 
reception-rooms, and rooms for lunch and conversation. Two 
small buildings on the grounds contain a lequre-room, chemical 
and physical laboratories, and a gymnasium. i 

No account of the beginnings and early history of the Annex 
can omit mention of Professor Gurney and Mrs. Gurney, whose 
close association with the undertaking was to many persons a 
sufficient guaranty of its essential value, and an assurance that its 
plans would be shaped by the calm wisdom and refined scholar- 
ship which made Mr. Gurney so long the centre of the most living 
Aorces of the University. 

The Annex, as it stands to-day, after its nearly fifteen years of 
growth, has about 250 students, gathered from all parts of the 
country, of whom 100 are taking the full undergraduate course. 
Its A. B. certificate was issued last year to 9 students, and the 
total roll of graduates is 66. The number of students who have 
taken partial courses is much larger, for the aggregate of the 
yearly lists of all students, without deduction for attendance by 
the same students in more than one year, is about 1,700. The 
organization remains, at present, under the general management 
of those supporters of the plan, in and out of the University, who 


g, with some additions. The 


have directed it from the beginnin 
domestic and executive arrangements have always been of a simple 
and informal kind, amply sufficient, however, for the easy and nat- 
ural adjustments into which that part of the work at once settled. 


The all-important part of the management is the direction of the 
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teaching, and of those arrangements which correspond to the 
Faculty work of the University. This is in the hands of an 
Academic Board, composed of eight of the principal professors of 
the University, together with the President and Secretary of the 
Society. On these professors has rested the essential part of the 
work, and through them, and the other instructors whom they 
associate with them, has been maintained that close connection 
with the University which has given the Annex its distinctive 
character and substantially all its value. 

The undergraduate course, as now taken by 100 young women, 
is parallel to that of Harvard College. It is equivalent, in amount 
and quality, to that for which the degree of Bachelor of Arts is 
conferred in Harvard College, and is so formally certified, at 
graduation, by the professor who acts as chairman of the Aca- 
demic Board. The instructors are College instructors, the exam- 
inations at entrance and at every subsequent stage are identical 
with the College examinations, and on examination papers fur- 
nished by the College, and the examiners are the same. 

The young woman who holds one of the A. B. certificates has 
received that which entitles her to rank with a graduate of Har- 
vard epee | Many things which the young man may have 
received sh: has not had opportunity to get, for of course the 
Annex is far from being the University. She has not had in full 
measure the collateral advantages which University life and asso- 
ciations give to the young man, though she has spent four years 
in the atmosphere of great subjects, taught by competent men, 
and should have obtained much of that widening of the horizon 
of life which measures, in large part, the value of any education. 
She has not had, if a student of science, much access to the 
laboratories of the University or use of its apparatus, and this 
is a serious deprivation. The University Library she has been 
allowed to use, though the arrangements of the Library make it 
necessary that certain reserved books, read by the young men in 
Gore Hall, should not there be open to her, but these reserved 
books may be obtained by messenger for the use of the young 
women during the evening, when the Library is not open, and to 
the other books of the University Library they have full access. 
The student of the Annex, moreover, has not had so large a num- 
ber of different courses to choose from as is offered to the young 
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men under the present elective system, nor has she invariably 
had the same instructors in the courses which she has taken, for 
some of the instructors of the Unjfersity do not teach in the An- 
nex, or teach only occasionally. #lt must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that the Annex work is infthe hands of the younger or less 
experienced instructors, for a very large proportion of the full 
professors of the undergraduate department of the University are 

on the Annex staff. At present there are offering courses in the 
Annex, 21 full professors, 1 associate professor, 14 assistant pro- 
fessors, 25 instructors, 2 tutors, and 6 assistants, a total of 69 
teachers, and in several of the principal departments this in- 
eludes all the teachers of highest rank. That there is no serious 
lack in the curriculum will appear from the following list of 
courses offered this year, which, it must be admitted, will usually 
afford a reasonable opportunity to the most ambitious young 
woman : — 


Greek . . . Courses 6 French. . . Courses 9 Chemistry. . Courses 3 
Rat aw. « 6S ean. 2 Botany . 3 
Mathematics . { Spanish ‘ 1 Zodlogy 5 
Philosophy 7 Comparative Literature 1 Geology 5 
Political Economy . 4 Hebrew ... . . 3 Astronomy 2 
History .. . . . 11 Sanskrit 1 Physics 2 
English ... . . 15 Fine Arts . 2 gue 
German... . . 9 Music 2 Fok . « « « <I 


In addition, special courses are arranged if there is sufficient 
demand. ———_—_——-— - 

Beside the students who are taking the full course, there are 
now about 150 students taking partial courses. They are not 
desultory workers, for no one is permitted, unless in an excep- 
tional case, to take less than four courses, the work of a year of 
full undergraduate study being four and a fraction. The special 
students are, for the most part, women of mature age, taking 
advanced work, and many of them are teachers working in their 
special studies or adding to their general attainments. 

The work of the fete spoken of above is the undergraduate 
work. No complete provision is made, as yet, for graduate work, 
strictly so-called according to Harvard standards, and it cannot be 
made until laboratory accommodation is much increased, and 
until all the professors teaching graduate classes are ready to 
open them to women. There is, however, considerable graduate 
VOL. 11. — NO. 7. 22 
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work already done at the Annex. Students in zodlogy have 
worked in the University Natural History Laboratory, and their 
monographs on the results of their work have been published 
along with those of men. So, too, in the departments of history, 
economics, the classics, and philosophy there have been, from 
time to time, courses of strictly graduate work, and such courses 
can in most cases be arranged if there is sufficient demand by 
qualified women. Meantime it is to be remembered that the 
grade of undergraduate work of the Annex is that of Harvard 
College, which is decidedly in advance of that of almost every 
other college, whether of men or women, in this country. At 
least the entire work now done in the Senior year at the Annex 
would be graduate work in any American college to which 
women are now admitted, and any woman whose proficiency is 
fixed by the A. B. degree of one of those colleges must take an 
entire year of further work in the Annex before being qualified 
for its final certificate. 

The instruction of the young women is almost wholly given in 
the Annex building, and apart from the young men. The stu- 
dents continue to live separately, boarding with Cambridge fami- 
lies when their homes are not near by. Their presence in Cam- 
bridge is unnoticed, for the city absorbs them, and they come and 
go hardly recognized as students, and nowise distinguished from 
daughters of Cambridge families living at home. There has 
never been an occasion of discipline, or complaint of improper 
deportment, since the enterprise was started. The attitude of the 
students of Harvard College toward the Annex students, and of 
the latter toward the former, appears to be that of unconcern. 

Such is the present woman’s college in Cambridge. It is now 
supplying systematic collegiate instruction of the grade of Har- 
vard College, regulated by Harvard College standards, and fur- 
nished wholly by Harvard College teachers, and by this means 
Harvard College is now, in fact, open in a very substantial degree 
to women. To have accomplished this in fifteen years in a con- 
servative university must seem, to all who value the substance not 
less than the show, a notable result, and, so far as the realities of 
education are concerned, it furnishes in large part what women 
have hoped for from Harvard College. It has been accomplished 
because the instructors of the University, sympathizing with the 
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scheme as one purely for education, have heartily helped it, or 
rather have carried it on and made it what it is. The managers 
from the outset have conceived it to be their sole mission to 
satisfy a demand, not to stimulate one. They have, therefore, 
avoided advertisement and publicity, shunned competition with 
other colleges for women, and, above all, have worked toward close 
relations with the University by leaving to the instructors the 
fullest direction of the plan. Possibly, impatient friends of 
women’s education have sometimes been disappointed by what 
may have seemed to them the too unobtrusive character of the 
Annex. But the Society has had its own conception of the work 
it had undertaken, and this conception has its sufficient justifica- 
tion in the superior grade of education furnished, the grateful 
response of the students, and the unflagging interest of the Uni- 
versity. 

In this year, 1894, the Annex enters into a declared connection 
with the University. / It had become plain to every one that the 
institution had passed its phase of private experiment, and was 
entitled to some formal recognition by the University. What 
shape this should take was a question with many difficulties, for 
the University scheme had no place ready for the new-comer. 
Two or three main points were gradually developed by discussion. 

In the first place, of course, no one wanted to incorporate 
the Annex bodily into the University, and mingle its students with 
the young men. It was plain that the young women must be 
separately cared for, and that their household concerns and do- 
mestic economy must be in the hands of a board composed, at 
least in part, of women. Furthermore, the President and Fel- 
lows of Harvard College were unwilling to add to their adminis- 
trative work, already excessively heavy, by taking charge of the 
property, or attending to the executive details, of another enter- 
prise, and they preferred, for general convenience, to cominit to a 
distinct body the management of an undertaking which was to 
be detached, in many respects, from the present organization of 
the University. 

It resulted from these considerations that the college for women 
should have a separate organization, formally independent, and 
distinguished by its own title. Such a separation does not pre- 
clude any relation which the University may wish to establish 
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between itself and the new college, nor prevent changes in that 
relation whenever they may be found desirable. A college on this 
footing may hereafter stand toward the University in a position 
closely analogous to that held by a college in an English Univer- 
sity. 

What should be the nature of the connection between the two 
bodies was the next question and the chief one. The University 
was entirely ready to assume the control of the work of teaching, 
the most vital matter for the women’s college, and to establish, 
formally and officially, what had hitherto been informally per- 
mitted as a private arrangement, that the instructors of the wo- 
men’s college should be those already actually in the University, 
or specially approved by it, and that the standards and examina- 
tions should be identical in the two. It was not easy to express 
or define this arrangement by a comprehensive phrase. It finally 
took the shape of a visitatorial power, to be assumed by the Uni- 
versity over the new college. This power is, of course, but vaguely 
described in the word visitatorial, but it is nevertheless, in fact, 
most substantial, and with the understanding which has been 
established by fifteen years of experience it is effectual and in- 
sures a close union in essential matters. In this view the vague- 
ness of the term is, and was meant to be, favorable to the growth 

/ot whatever further connection may hereafter be developed. 

// Some anxiety has been expressed by eager advocates of women’s 
education, because the University has not made a formal con- 
tract, nor specified in what way it will exercise its powers, nor 
enumerated the privileges it will give to women, nor even fixed 
the time for which it will abide by the new arrangement, which, 
on the contrary, is expressly made terminable at its pleasure. 
But the want of definite articles of agreement is by no means a 
ground of apprehension to those who know the history of the 
Annex, and appreciate how fully it is already a part of the Uni- 
versity, through adoption by the Faculty, which is, for this pur- 
pose, the University. No one who understands university meth- 

ods, and especially the character, traditions, and policy of Harvard 

College, will be disturbed by the fear that she will abandon a 

work to which she has set her hand, or allow it to languish. The 

very want of precision and limitation in the terms of the arrange- 
ment indicates a union, not a contract, and is an assurance of inti- 
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macy and identical interests in the one essential matter of educa- 
tion. The change from a private cooperative plan of individual 
professors to an officially determined connection with the Uni- 
versity is a vital change for the Annex, and practically fixes it as 
a part of the University, whether in the present form or in some 
other. 

The question of University degrees remained, and this was met 
in the only way now practicable. The graduates of the Annex 
have always had a not unreasonable feeling of deprivation in that 
their thorough and systematic work, fulfilling the highest standard 
of college work in the country, was not marked by any degree or 
title, while the same work brought to men the distinction of a 
Harvard degree. The Annex certificate did represent, to those 
who were well informed, the fact of education, but the symbol is 
also valuable, and is even of material value, for high employment 
as teachers is more readily offered to those who have a college 
degree. 

The Corporation of Harvard College, however, was not pre- 
pared to offer to women the University degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, and it must be admitted that there is reason for caution 
before taking a step so important and so irrevocable. Such a 
degree would probably at once attract a large number of women, 
and it is not clear how the scheme could stand a sudden accession 
of large numbers. To make anything like an impartial sharing 
of the resources of the University would cripple the present work 
for men, even if no law or principle forbade such an application 
of the funds and property now devoted to the education of men 
alone. Nor is it clear that the opinion of the graduates and 
friends of the University is yet so settled as to justify this de- 
parture from the established constitution of the University. In 
view of these and other considerations, the Corporation of the Uni- 
versity declared itself unwilling to offer its A. B. degree. It was, 
however, willing to give to the young women a formal certificate, 
establishing their position at even grade with the Harvard Bach- 
elor of Arts by graduation from the college which Harvard Uni- 
versity is to supervise. The degree, therefore, is to be that of the 
new college, but countersigned by the President of the Univer- 
sity, and bearing the University seal. Exactly what shall be the 
form of that degree has not been determined, but it is not likely 
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to be less explicit than the certificate now used, as given above, 
in stating that the recipient has accomplished the full measure of 
undergraduate work which entitles a student of the University 
to its Bachelor’s degree. If experience of the new arrangement 
with the women’s college shall hereafter justify any further recog- 
nition of its graduates, the University is likely to be ready to 
advance along the path on which it has now entered/ 

The matter of graduate instruction for women ‘has not been 
made the subject of any definite arrangement, for the reasons given 
above, nantely, that this is now complicated, for the University, 
with questions of laboratory accommodation, and the readiness of 
individual professors to arrange classes at once for women. Such 
classes are now made up in special cases, and difficulties in this 
direction are sure to decrease with the adjustments which grow 
with experience, especially if money is furnished for a better pro- 
vision of apparatus. It is expected that the opportunities for 
graduate work will be much extended under the care of the Uni- 
versity, and to this extension the epinions of many members of 
the University Faculty are known to be favorable. 

The plan embodying the main features stated above was in- 
formally submitted by the President of the University to the 
Faculty, and was heartily assented to by them, and this assent 
secured the continuance of that indispensable support upon which 
the Annex has hitherto relied. It is this arfangement which, 
embodied in the votes of the Society as given\ above, is now 
approved by both the governing boards of the University. 

It now remains only to obtain an act of the Legislature chang- 
ing the name of the Society, and giving it the power to confer 
degrees, and to enter into the proposed connection with the Uni- 
versity. The Socié¢ty being already incorporated, no\ charter is 
sought. The act/ proposed does not fix any unalterable relation 
between the woman’s college and the University, but merely 
authorizes the former “to confer at any time upon the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College such power of visitation, and of 
direction and control over its management, as the said corporation 
may deem it wise to confer and the said the President and Fel- 
lows may consent to assume.” This will leave it open for the 
University to adopt hereafter any arrangement it may choose, and 
to change the plan as experience may show to be desirable. 
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The Society proposes to adopt the name Radcliffe College. 
This name, though not connected with anything in the history 
of the enterprise, was suggested, in the absence of any name 
obviously appropriate, by its association with an incident in the 
early history of Harvard College. In 1641 the colonists of 
Massachusetts sent to England a committee, which, among other 
matters of business for the Colony, sought for contributions in 
aid of education. The report of the Rev. Thomas Weld, one of 
the committee, under the heading, ‘“‘ What I received for the Col- 
lege and for the Advancement of Learning,” has this entry: 
“The Lady Moulsham gave me for a Scholarship £100., the 
revenue to be employed that way for ever, for which I entered 
covenant and am bound to have it performed.” The College 
records seem to fix the date at which the money was received as 
1643. The original covenant entered into by Weld is now pre- 
served in the College archives, and bears Lady Mowlson’s signa- 
ture. The lady is now identified as the wife of Sir Thomas Mowl- 
son, Lord Mayor of London, and her maiden name was Anne 
Radcliffe. The identity of the fund was long lost, and the schol- 
arship overlooked, but on the recent clearing up of the facts, 
through the researches of Mr. A. McF. Davis, the Corporation of 
the College set apart $5,000, and two hundred and fifty years after 
its foundation reéstablished the Lady Mowlson Scholarship. The 
gift of Lady Mowlson, which is probably the first ever made to 
Harvard College by a woman, established its first scholarship, and 
being made, as it was, in England, to aid the infant college in 
the distant New World, it was a conspicuous evidence of interest 
in learning. This incident, although its connection with the pres- 
ent college for women is certainly of the slightest, has supplied an 
acceptable name, and enough of pleasant association to justify it. 

The account given in this article, of a fifteen years’ experiment, 
must make it clear that Harvard University is taking no incau- 
tious or unconsidered step in assuming supervision and control of 
Radcliffe College, and in putting the stamp of University approval 
on its degrees for women. The University has been far from 
taking the lead in this matter. She is, on the contrary, behind 
most of the great colleges in the world in taking public and official 
action, and but for the work which she has so long unofficially 
encouraged, she might have seemed to be failing to meet just 
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expectations, so much has been accomplished for women’s educa- 
tion almost everywhere else. 

In England, the first steps were taken in Cambridge as de- 
scribed above, and soon followed in Oxford. The women’s col- 
leges in both these places have greatly advanced in numbers, 
stability, and close relations with the university. University de- 
grees are not there given to women, but a very notable concession 
was made in 1881 in Cambridge when the senate of the univer- 
sity, by an overwhelming vote, decided to admit women to the 
tripos examinations and to make public announcement of their 
-ank, along wit the rank of men. In 1878, London University 
opened to women all its examinations and degrees. In Ireland, 
the Royal Irish University and its colleges are open to women. 
In Scotland, both Edinburgh and St. Andrews admit women to 
instruction and degrees. 

On the Continent, the ten universities of Spain are open to 
women, and the seventeen universities of Italy were also formally 
so opened by the Italian Minister of Education in 1876. In 
France, both the Collége de France and the Sorbonne are open, 
and degrees are conferred upon women. In Switzerland, all the 
universities admit women, and in Zurich a woman is now among 
the recognized instructors. So, too, in Holland, Belgium, Sweden, 
Denmark, Finland, and Norway all university instruction and 
degrees are open to women. To what extent women avail them- 
selves of their opportunities in any of these continental colleges 
it is not easy to learn. In Austria, by a decree of 1878, women 
are permitted to attend university lectures, if admitted by the 
professor, but no degrees are given them. In Germany, there 
appear to be many privileges informally and unofficially extended 
to women, and many special arrangements for special cases, but 
there is no general rule or practice in their favor, though the 
movement is in that direction. In Canada, women are admitted 
to degrees at all the universities, and to instruction except in Trin- 
ity University, Queen’s College in Ontario, and McGill University. 

In the United States, the most notable change is the recent 
action of Yale University, in opening to women all graduate 
courses, and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. In the West- 
ern States, almost all colleges give full privileges to women, the 
exceptions being certain sectarian institutions supported by reli- 
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gious denominations. In the South, most of the colleges giving 
higher instruction are open, though some are not. The New 
England men’s colleges are mainly closed to women. In New 
York, Cornell is open, and so are the degrees of Columbia and to 
all intents and purposes its graduate department. Princeton and 
Johns Hopkins are closed. The University of Pennsylvania has 
lately opened its graduate department. In this enumeration no 
account is made of colleges exclusively for women.! 

It has been the good fortune of Harvard University that she 
has been able for a long time, without assuming any acknowledged 
responsibility, or committing herself to any plan, to codperate in 
the gradual and secure establishment of an effective college for 
women, with which she now proposes to enter into an alliance — 
an alliance which can be extended and made more intimate if 
experience shall warrant. 
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Joseph B. Warner, ’69. 





THE LATIN PLAY. 


Ir is now nearly thirteen years since the “ Oedipus Tyrannus ” 
of Sophocles was brought out in the original Greek in Sanders 
Theatre. If not the earliest, that was at least the most elaborate 
and the most successful production of a Greek tragedy in this 
country. Preparations for it were made many months in advance, 
and the brilliant spectacle, for such it was, drew large audiences 
and won great praise. 

Since then the Latin Department has often thought of bringing 
out a Latin comedy, but not until last summer did its plans reach 
maturity. Before the end of the last academic year the play was 
chosen and the parts assigned. Rehearsals began soon after the 
autumn term opened, and it is now expected that on the 19th of 
April and the two following days the “ Phormio” of Terence will 
be acted in Sanders Theatre by a company of students. 

1 The facts about foreign and American universities given above are largely 
taken from an address delivered by Dr. M. Carey Thomas of Bryn Mawr 


College, on May 14, 1892, the occasion of the opening of the Graduate De- 
partment for Women in the University of Pennsylvania. 
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This particular comedy was chosen as being the most likely of 
all the Terentian plays to suit modern taste. Like all the others, 
it is an adaptation from a Greek original; the scene is laid in 
Athens and the characters are all Greeks. Like the others, too, it is 
a comedy of manners ; its satire is not personal, and one need not 
be well acquainted with the age in which it was written to appre- 
ciate its wit. The Greek Old Comedy, such as Aristophanes wrote, 
was personal and political in its themes, — adapted to an audience 
whose scope was national and all but provincial. But the New 
Comedy, the style in vogue say from the time of Alexander to the 
year 250 B. C., was a picture of character, drawn on such broad 
lines that with a few modifications it might have originated almost 
anywhere in the world. Terence took his material from the com- 
edies of this age. It was the cosmopolitan nature of the plot 
and of the personages that made it acceptable to the Romans, and 
this characteristic is what makes it still of interest to a modern 
audience. My intention here, however, is not to describe the 
particular play which is to be produced, but merely to give some 
account of the conditions under which it will be presented.! 

Sanders is better suited than most modern theatres as a place 
in which to give a Latin play. There is the semicircular orchestra 
(where the Roman Senators sat), the low Roman stage, the hand- 
some permanent back wall (the scaenae frons or proscaenium) with 
a Latin inscription all ready made at the top of it; the benches 
(not chairs) for the audience slope up from round the orchestra 
in wedges (cunezi) with the stairs (scalae) between. Unfortunately 
(for the present purpose) these benches do not run straight up to 
the top of the theatre in one tier, but there is a baleony containing 
a second tier of benches. We shall have to imagine that the pas- 
sageway at the back of the first tier is the praecinctio, the aisle 
which divided the lower from the higher seats, and that our bal- 
cony is a continuation of the first tier. Then the little row of 
arches that runs about the roof will correspond fairly well with 
the porticus at the very top of the Roman theatres. Alas that the 


1 Much that might have found place here has already been written by Pro- 
fessor Greenough in an article in the Harvard Monthly, an undergraduate 
periodical, for November, 1893. In particular the method of delivery of the 
lines is there fully discussed. Copies of the Monthly may be had on applica- 
tion to its Editors. 
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roof is permanent! What a joy it would be to a few antiquarian 
enthusiasts if Sanders were open to the vault of heaven so that 
our posters (which are to be in Latin) might bear the attractive 
legend of the Pompeian advertisements, VELA ERVNT,—‘there 
will be an awning ! 

In the Roman theatre the scaenae frons was an elaborate 
structure, often with three stories of architecture, and decorated 
with pillars and statues. Ours has its decorations, — carvings, 
and the arms of the University, and under them the seats of state 
of the President and Fellows. Half way up the wall is the music 
gallery, its curved base projecting over the stage and serving as 
a sounding board somewhat after the fashion of the roof over the 
Roman stage at the top of the wall. There was of course no gallery 
here in a Roman theatre, but the music gallery is part of the 
architecture of ours. When a play was presented in a Roman 
theatre, it seems likely that the scenery did not extend all the way 
up to the top of the scaenae frons, but that it covered merely the 
lower portion, perhaps only the first story, leaving the architecture 
of the upper stories perfectly visible. And so it is our intention 
that our scenery, colored models of which have already been made, 
should extend only up to the base line of the musie gallery, leav- 
ing the gallery and the inscription above it visible. The scene 
itself represents the fronts of three houses, and all the action takes 
place in the street before them. The curtain in the Roman 
theatre was not raised at the beginning of a play, but fell into a 
sort of box under the stage. There is no curtain in Sanders, and 
we must have one made which will fall on the Roman principle. 
The scene painted upon it will be a copy of the famous relief in 
the British Museum in which the god of the theatre, Dionysus, 
comes with his train to supper with a dramatic poet. 

The costumes of actors in a Terentian comedy resembled the 
regular Greek costumes of every-day life, but were somewhat 
conventionalized by the usage of the stage. Men and women 
alike wore two garments, the tunic and the mantle. In real life 
nothing was worn under the tunic, but on the stage actors wore 
under it a closer setting garment (the cwudrov) reaching from the 
neck to the ankles and to the wrists. No part of the body there- 
fore was actually bare, even when an actor appeared in a short 
tunic without a mantle, although the cwpdriov was sometimes con- 
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trived, like fleshings, to give the appearance of the bare limbs 
themselves. On the foot was worn the shoe of comedy, the soccus, 
adopted from the Greek comic stage. So far the matter of cos- 
tumes presents no especial difficulties. But everybody thinks of 
ancient actors as masked, and it was for a time a question whether 
our actors should wear the comic mask or not. On consideration, 
it did not seem likely that the mask would add anything but a 
burlesque effect to the action, and burlesque and comedy are two 
very distinct things. With its adoption, too, all facial play would 
be sacrificed. In our little theatre even the most distant specta- 
tor can appreciate the changing expression of the actors’ faces, a 
thing impossible when one looked across the vast space that sepa- 
rated the highest seats in the Roman theatre from the stage on 
which Roscius performed. Further, it seems that in the time of 
Terence himself masks were not worn in Rome, and that their 
introduction from Greece was the cause of not a little grumbling 
from the great men in the front seats, who thus lost the enjoyment 
of the play of the features. And a passage in the “ Phormio” itself 
(verses 210 ff.) seems clearly to show that Terence had no thought 
of masked actors when he wrote those lines. But in Terence’s 
time there were no theatre buildings in Rome. The audience 
merely stood about and watched the performance which took place 
on a temporary platform. The Terentian comedies, however, were 
often revived later, when stone theatres had been built, and our 
revival of the play will follow the lines of performances in the 
time, say, of Augustus, except that out of deference to modern 
taste our actors will not wear masks. But by a skilful use of 
greased paints their faces will be “ made up” so as to suggest the 
outlines of the mask without really being covered by it. 

The problem of the acting and of the delivery of the lines is 
the most difficult of all. The play is in verse, and the verse falls, 
speaking broadly, into two kinds, that which was merely spoken 
and that which was either recited to music or sung to music. In 
such plays as the “ Phormio,”’ the parts written in the iambic sena- 
rius were merely spoken. A little more than half of our play is 
written in this verse, and this is difficult enough for a modern to 
deliver if he keeps strictly to the metre and the rhythm. But 
when music comes in, the task becomes harder still. Music to 
accompany all the parts other than the senarii has been composed 
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for the occasion by Prof. F. D. Allen, and these accompaniments 
follow the rhythm of the Latin verses and are in the main con- 
fined to two clarinets. If we followed the ancient usage exactly, a 
few passages ought to be sung outright. But we shall have no 
singing, and in such parts the only difference will be a greater 
richness of accompaniment. One of the melodies has been com- 
posed to conform to the scale of an ancient pipe now preserved in 
the British Museum, but with this exception no attempt has been 
made to reproduce the peculiarities of ancient music. In the 
Roman theatre there was but one accompanist, and he stood upon 
the stage playing upon a double pipe. Our actual pipers (an oboe, 
two clarinets, and a bassoon) will be stationed behind the scenes, 
while upon the stage will stand a dummy flute-player with a 
double pipe made from ancient models, pretending to accompany 
the actors. Between the acts there will be interludes for the four 
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reed instruments mentioned. 

The cast requires fourteen actors, including the speaker of the 
prologue, and as many students in the College and the Graduate 
School have been found who are willing to undertake the heavy 
labor of study and rehearsal requisite to insure a worthy per- 
formance. The 19th of April, the anniversary of the Concord 
Fight, has been chosen for the first performance in conformity 
with the Roman custom (which grew out of the religious origin 
of the drama) of producing plays only upon festivals. In a later 
part of this Magazine will be found the announcement of the 
time when, and place where graduates can procure tickets in ad- 
vance of the public. A /ibretto containing the Latin text and 
a new prose translation is in the press, and will be for sale about 
the middle of March. A new Latin prologue for the occasion has 
been written by Professor Greenough. While the Latin Depart- 
ment intends the production of this play primarily as an illus- 
tration of Roman life, so far as the theatre is concerned, and 
hence has in immediate view the interests of classical students, 
yet it is hoped that the experiment will be not unattractive to the 
liberal-minded public. 


Morris H. Morgan, ’81. 
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THE HARVARD OBSERVATORY IN PERU. 


THE question is often asked astronomers, “How many times 
does such a glass magnify?” or, “ How near does it bring the 
moon?” The answer is seldom satisfactory, for it depends upon 
the character of the earth’s atmosphere on any given night. If 
the atmosphere is tranquil or “steady,” we can use a high mag- 
nification, if not, we must be content to use a lower one. In the 
{astern States a magnification of 200 to 400 times is about the 
limit set by our atmosphere, and the largest glass, excepting in 
the case of very faint stars, will show little if anything more than 
a medium-sized one. In parts of California the atmosphere is 
steadier, higher magnifications can be used, and larger telescopes 
are therefore practicable. The steadier the atmosphere the larger 
the telescope that can be used to advantage. To erect a very large 
telescope in Cambridge would be a mere waste of money. If we 
are to learn more of the stars, the planets, and the moon, we must 
be prepared to erect our future telescopes elsewhere. 

It evidently becomes, then, a matter of the greatest moment for 
future astronomical advances that we should determine upon what 
portions of the earth’s surface, and under what local conditions, 
the steadiest atmosphere is to be found. Like most other subjects, 
this is one upon which it is impossible to theorize successfully 
until we learn the fundamental facts by observation. Accordingly, 
when the Boyden Fund became available in 1887, the Observa- 
tory at once sent out an expedition to one of the more elevated 
regions of Colorado to determine if at an increased altitude better 
atmospheric conditions were obtainable. The investigation was 
continued for several weeks, but it soon became evident that alti- 
tude alone did not give the requisite atmospheric steadiness. In 
the mean time it was found at the Lick Observatory that the 
atmospheric¢ conditions were excellent during the dry season, but 
comparatively poor during the wet. The favorable conditions in 
the dry season were attributed by the California astronomers to 
the presence of a low band of fog surrounding the base of the 
mountain. The next expedition from Cambridge was sent to a 
very dry region in southern California, the telescope being located 
upon Mt. Wilson near Los Angeles. A band of fog or low cloud 
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sometimes surrounded this peak also, but whether such was the 
xase or not the atmospheric conditions were almost uniformly good. 
Inquiries were made regarding the conditions of steady vision at 
other observatories in different parts of the world. The results of 
all these investigations pointed in one direction, namely, that the 
ideal observatory should be located in a very dry climate. 

The deserts of the world, as is well known, lie in general in two 
belts coinciding in position more or less with the tropics. As we 
wished to study the southern stars, it was evident that our observ- 
ing station must be located somewhere within this southern belt. 
By the will of Mr. Boyden it was necessary that the station should 
be located at a considerable altitude. The only very elevated 
mountain range crossing the southern desert belt was the Andes. 
Thus the region of the earth’s surface that we must further inves- 
tigate was very quickly settled upon by the process of exclusion. 
It was moreover considered desirable that the station should be 
located upon a railroad, and near some large town or city. The 
cities best fulfilling the requisite conditions were Arequipa, Peru, 
and Copiapo, Chile. The former had the greater elevation, and 
therefore seemed preferable. Prof. S. I. Bailey was at that time 
conducting some astronomical work for the Observatory upon the 
west coast of South America, and he was directed to visit these 
places and some others along the coast, and to report upon their 
relative advantages. Mr. V. H. MacCord and Seijior Juan Romaiia, 
both of Arequipa, immediately interested themselves in the matter, 
and made and collected a large number of meteorological observa- 
tions according to a system established by the Observatory. <A 
study of these observations, confirmed by a favorable report from 
Professor Bailey, led to the final decision to send the next astro- 





nomical expedition to Arequipa. 

This expedition left the United States December 20, 1890, ar- 
riving in Arequipa the latter part of January, 1891. It was fur- 
nished with a very complete instrumental outfit, its most important 
instrument being a 13-inch equatorial telescope, which possessed 
the valuable property that a reversal of its lens permitted it to 
be used for either visual or photographic purposes. Upon the 
arrival of the expedition at Arequipa, it was met by Professor 
Bailey and his party. He was provided with an 8-inch photo- 
graphic telescope, which was added to the equipment of the 
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expedition. Our first care was to select a suitable site for the 
station. 

We purchased a piece of land two miles from the centre of the 
city, and 400 feet above it, upon the slopes of Mt. Chachani. The 
erection of buildings and instruments was then begun at once. 
As very little building is done in Arequipa, we had to be our own 
architects, and also our own machinists, at least so far as the 
setting up and fitting of the instruments was concerned. 

The chief buildings of the observatory, as at present constituted, 
consist of the dwelling-house, the assistants’ rooms, the stable and 
servants’ quarters, the laboratory, the dome for the 13-inch tele- 
scope, the clock-room, the shed for the 8-inch photographic tele- 
scope, the shed for the 5-inch telescope, the shed for the 20-inch 
reflector, the shelter for the 2.5-inch photographic doublet, and the 
building for the earthquake apparatus. Here may also be men- 
tioned the five meteorological stations established by the observa- 
tory. One is at Mollendo, on the seacoast, at an altitude of 100 
feet above the sea. The second is at La Joya, in the desert, alti- 
tude 4,140 feet. The third is at the observatory, altitude 8,060 
feet. The fourth was until recently upon the slopes of Mt. Cha- 
chani, altitude 16,600 feet. It has now been removed to a some- 
what lower position upon the side of the Misti. The fifth station 
is upon the summit of the Misti, altitude 19,200 feet. 

Turning now to the results that have thus far been obtained at 
the observing station, we shall divide them for convenience into 
two classes, — the original discoveries, and the routine work. We 
will enumerate the discoveries first. 

(1.) Double stars. A large number of close double stars have 
been discovered, together with some clusters and nebulae, in the 
region lying south of —30° declination, and between 12" and 18" of 
right ascension. It is hoped before long to get these observations 
ready for publication. 

(2.) Bright streaks upon the full moon. A careful study of 
the enigmatical bright streaks visible upon the full moon has 
been made, and a complete explanation found for the various 
phenomena presented by them. These results have been published 
in the Astronomische Nachrichten, No. 3111, vol. 130. 

(3.) Mars. Considerable attention was devoted to the planet 
Mars at the last opposition. The most notable results obtained at 
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Arequipa were those indicating a very rapid change in some of the 
canals and dark markings at the time of the melting of the south- 
ern snow cap, and the discovery of the Arean lakes. These latter 
very minute dark spots are not to be confounded with the large 
regions similarly denominated by Schiaparelli. A brief account of 
these observations has already appeared in Astronomy and Astro- 
physics for 1892. <A fuller and more detailed statement will 
appear later in the Annals of Harvard College Observatory. 

(4.) Jupiter’s satellites. Early in October, 1892, it was dis- 
covered that Jupiter’s first satellite was egg-shaped, revolving end 
over end upon its axis. The occasional ellipticity of the disks of 
the three other satellites was observed a little later. It was soon 
found that the direction of rotation of the first satellite was retro- 
grade, and that its period was 13" 8" 10°.8. It further appeared 
that the changes of shape of the outer satellites could only be 
explained by supposing that they were not solid bodies, but dense 
swarms of meteorites. Observations were also made upon the 
constitution of Jupiter’s belts, and the density of its atmosphere. 
An account of these researches has been published in Astronomy 
and Astrophysics for 1893. 

(5.) Laplace’s nebular hypothesis. The investigation of the 
rotation of Jupiter’s satellites has led to a modification of this 
fundamental hypothesis, which if accepted would explain away 
most of the difficulties inherent in it, and would show also why it 
is that Uranus and Neptune revolve in a direction opposed to 
that of the other planets. It would also show that the plane of 
their rotation is gradually changing, and that the other planets, 
the earth included, must formerly have revolved as they do now, 
the sun rising in the west and setting in the east. See the 
papers on “The Rotation of Jupiter’s Outer Satellites,” and 
“Polar Inversion of the Planets and Satellites,” published in 
Astronomy and Astrophysics for 1893. 

(6.) Lunar river-beds and variable spots. Various observa- 
tions were made which indicated the presence of a rarefied atmos- 
phere about the moon, and gave some indication of its density. 
These have been partially described in Astronomy and Astro- 
physics for 1892. A new class of “ills” was also found upon 
the moon. These rills were not straight, or nearly so, and of uni- 
form breadth, like the ordinary ones, but winding and tapering 
VOL. I. — NO. 7. 23 
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like a terrestrial river-bed. They are generally small and quite 
difficult objects to observe. Especial attention has been paid to 
what may be called the “ variable spots” upon the moon. These 
spots darken as the sun rises upon them, and fade out as it sets. 
Various facts with regard to them have been determined. A report 
upon this whole subject with illustrations is now in process of 
preparation for the Annals. 

(7.) Nova Normae. <A photograph recently received from 
Arequipa was found on examination by Mrs. Fleming to contain 
the very peculiar spectrum characteristic of a “new star.” Only 
twelve of these bodies which are well authenticated have been 
hitherto known to science. 

Only a small portion of the time of the observatory, however, 
has been devoted to original discovery. In even the most favor- 
ably situated institutions the greater part of the time must neces- 
sarily be given to routine work. This work, partially visual and 
partially photographic, may best be classified as follows : — 

(1.) Stellar spectra with high dispersion. The spectrum of 
every star of the 4.2 magnitude and brighter, together with some 
fainter ones, south of —30° declination has been photographed. 
This is the first time that this work has been done. 

(2.) Stellar spectra with small dispersion. Spectra of all the 
stars in this region of the 7.5 magnitude and brighter have been 
obtained with small dispersion. A portion of this work, and also 
that upon the stellar charts, was done under Prof. S. I. Bailey, 
near Chosica, Peru, in 1889 and 1890. 

(3.) Stellar charts. Charts of every portion of the sky within 
this region have been made, showing all the stars visible of the 
13.0 magnitude and upwards. This gives Harvard Observatory 
the first and only complete chart in existence of the whole heavens. 

(4.) Charts of special regions. Numerous charts upon a small 
scale but with long exposure and covering a large area have also 
been secured. 

(5.) Miscellaneous photographie researches. Numerous photo- 
graphs of the spectrum of Nova Aurigae and of Swift’s comet 
were taken. The latter showed some very remarkable changes in 
the shape of the tail. A brief description of these by Mr. A. E. 
Douglass has already appeared in Astronomy and Astrophysics 
for 1893. 
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(6.) » Centauri. A count of all the stars capable of identifica- 
tion by photography in this great cluster has been made by Prof. 
S. I. Bailey. An illustrated report of this research has appeared 
in Astronomy and Astrophysics for 1893. 

(7.) Visual routine work. Many drawings were made of the 
surface detail exhibited by the planet Mercury, which appar- 
ently confirm the extraordinary deduction of Professor Schia- 
parelli that it always presents the same face towards the sun. A 
number of micrometric measurements were made of the planet 
Venus at about the time of inferior conjunction. These when 
reduced will furnish the means of determining the planet’s diame- 
ter, the flattening at its poles, and the density of its atmosphere. 
A map showing the position and relative size of some forty crater- 
lets upon the floor of the lunar crater Plato was constructed, and 
published in the Observatory for 1892. Evidence of change in 
these craterlets during the past twenty years was deduced. This 
region has been frequently suspected of variability by seleno- 
graphers. Studies have been made of the lunar craters Aristar- 
chus and Messier ; 373 drawings of the surface detail of the planet 
Mars have been completed, and 92 points have been located 
micrometrically upon its surface. We expect to prepare these 
observations very shortly for publication in the Annals. <A large 
number of micrometric measurements have been made of the 
diameters of Jupiter’s satellites, and of the position angles of the 
major axes of their disks. A similar but less lengthy investiga- 
tion has been made of the larger satellites of Saturn. A series of 
micrometric measurements of the diameter of Neptune has also 
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been secured. 

(8.) The Gegenschein and Zodiacal Arch. Numerous obser- 
vations, chiefly by Mr. Douglass, have been made of these little 
known and but faintly luminous phenomena. The observations 
of the former are the first ever made south of the equator. 

(9.) Geodetic work. The latitudes and longitudes of a number 
of cities and towns in southern Peru and Bolivia have been de- 
termined, also the position with regard to them of a large number 
of mountain summits. All of the former and nearly all of the 
latter work has been done by Mr. Douglass. Vertical angles upon 
the mountain summits have also been observed, and when these 
latter have been reduced we shall doubtless know with very con- 
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siderable accuracy the elevations of all of the highest peaks upon 
the American continent. 

(10.) Meteorological observations. These have now been car- 
ried on at all of our stations, excepting that recently established 
upon the Misti, for a period ranging from one to nearly three 
years. As two of these stations are the highest in the world, it 
is expected that interesting results will be deduced from their 
reduction. 

These lists of discoveries and of routine work might be con- 
siderably augmented, by including other investigations of some- 
what less importance, but enough has already been said to give an 
indication of the extent and character of the work which has been 
accomplished at the Arequipa station during the three years of 
its existence. 


William H. Pickering. 





LETTERS OF THREE HARVARD WORTHIES. 


THE almost simultaneous publication of the letters of James 
Russell Lowell, Asa Gray, and Phillips Brooks! suggests a con- 
sideration of the principles which should guide the editor of the 
correspondence of an eminent man. There are evidently two 
classes of persons in whose letters the world takes interest: the 
first class comprises those who, having held public office or having 
been concerned in great events, throw light, in their correspond- 
ence, on the history which they helped to make ; the second class 
comprises private persons who have been conspicuous in litera- 
ture, science, or art, or who have otherwise exhibited an interest- 
ing or original character, and whose letters, to be satisfactory, 
must enable us to follow the stages by which their personality 
grew, and the means by which their genius expressed itself. To 
the latter class Lowell, Gray, and Brooks belonged, so that we 


1]. Letters of James Russell Lowell, ’38. Edited by Charles Eliot Norton, 
46. 2 vols. Harpers: New York. II. Letters of Asa Gray, LL. D., 775. 
Edited by Jane Loring Gray. 2 vols. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
III. Letters of Travel. By Phillips Brooks, 55, late Bishop of Massachusetts. 
E. P. Dutton & Co.: New York. 
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should expect their letters to open to us a more intimate view of 
their personality. That is a wholesome instinct which makes ‘us 
curious to know how nearly the character of a man who has 
helped us by his printed or uttered words corresponded to his 
utterances; we have an innate distrust of the utterances them- 
selves if we find that they proceeded from the man’s wit and not 
from his character; and we are guarded against deception by the 
fact that certain moral qualities, like the creative faculty of the 
imagination, cannot be successfully feigned by those who do not 
possess them. We are not imposed upon by the flowery senti- 
mentalities of a Bulwer, which have no deep and necessary source. 

But it does not always happen that a man with a genuine soul 
gives his best in his correspondence. Perhaps he has not the gift 
of letter-writing ; perhaps he shrinks from this form of self-reve- 
lation ; or again, though he be an easy correspondent, he may 
still prefer to touch lightly on the topics which move him most 
strongly. Lowell says of himself (i, 104), “I never wrote a let- 
ter which was not a sincere portrait of my mind at the time,” but 
that his poems are the real letters to his friends “ from the truer 
and better J. R. L.” Gi, 107). And again, “a letter ought always 
to be the genuine and natural flower of one’s disposition — proper 
both to the writer and the season —and none of your turnip 
japonicas cut laboriously out of a cheap and flabby material” (i, 
196). To forget one’s self in one’s correspondent is the recipe he 
gives for a good letter. Evidently there is some contradiction 
here, but it is apparent rather than real. Genuineness is the in- 
dispensable quality, although it depends on the depth from which 
the man writes whether this quality gives to his letters a lasting 
autobiographic value. 

The chief reason for printing the correspondence of men of the 
class under consideration is, certainly, its autobiographic value ; 
for if the letters be genuine reflections of the writer’s moods from 
time to time, we shall get from them in the aggregate an informal 
autobiography. And yet we cannot help feeling that, except in 
the rarest instances, a series of letters, though they be of the best, 
fails to give the whole truth, or even the essential truth. Whoever 
reads that delightful volume of Edward Fitzgerald’s correspond- 
ence, for example, must derive from it only a very partial idea of 
Fitzgerald’s eccentric nature. So, too, in the case of Lowell, those 
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who knew him got a different impression from that which stran- 
gers will get in reading his letters. Except to a few intimate 
friends, there was in his manner a certain reserve, and sometimes 
in his speech a brusqueness, which discouraged real intimacy and 
were quite unlike the craving for sympathy and the affectionate 
solicitude which he often poured out in his letters. He was, in- 
deed, usually ready to talk, and he talked with that wonderful 
ease which made him one of the best talkers of his age, but he 
was not wholly free from the air of one who was conscious that 
what he said was better worth listening to than what might be 
said to him. But this is characteristic of most great talkers, from 
Coleridge and Macaulay down. 

An epigrammatic critic might sum up the letters of the first 
half of Lowell’s life by saying that in them he keeps assuring his 
friends that he will write poetry of which they shall be proud and 
which the slow world shall applaud, and that in the second half 
he keeps regretting that indolence and circumstances have pre- 
vented him from achieving his best. ‘I have thrown away more 
than most men ever had,” is a constantly recurring phrase. But 
such expressions must not be taken too literally, though they were 
sincerely meant. The early letters, up to 1850, being fuller of 
his young enthusiasm and of his plans, are, as autobiography, 
the most interesting. As he grew older, he grew more reserved, 
but then and always what he writes he writes frankly; only, the 
topics seem far removed from his deepest interests. To describe 
the “champagne quality” of a winter’s day in Cambridge, the 
birds and green turf of Hyde Park, or to expatiate on the beauties 
of birds and foliage, do not require reticence. The descriptions 
are delightful, but from a man like Lowell we expect something 
more, something that we recognize as coming from the deeps of 
his intellect or of his soul. This lack is not wholly supplied by 
the letters in which he gave his views on national politics, the 
copyright agitation, the Irish question, and similar matters. 
Many readers will be surprised that one who for forty years knew 
on equal terms the most eminent Americans and Englishmen had 
so little to say about them in his correspondence. The letters 
written from London during the five years that he was minister 
there have but few allusions to persons. You might suppose that 
Lowell, instead of being every day in the midst of the best com- 
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pany in the world, was an unknown stranger who killed time by 
watching the thrushes in the parks, and wishing he was at home. 
Yet the fact is, as a few minutes’ conversation with him showed, 
that Lowell took the keenest delight in his social life abroad. So 
we must conclude that, as he studiously refrained from referring 
to this in his correspondence, the autobiographic value of the 
letters is diminished. 

Again, Lowell rarely alludes to the religious and scientifie ques- 
tions which, in any age, engage the attention of the most earnest 
persons. He never cared to face the problems which evolution 
has raised. “I continue to shut my eyes resolutely in certain 
speculative directions,” he says, “and am willing to find solace in 
certain intimations that seem to me from a region higher than 
my reason.” So that it will be seen that in this respect also the 
letters will be searched in vain by those who are accustomed to 
inquire the opinions of representative men on these spiritual mat- 
ters. 

But how, it will be asked, do these letters rank with those 
which are regarded as classic? Have they the rush and unreserve 
of Byron’s letters? or the earnestness and beauty of Shelley’s? or 
Keats’s rich imagination and sensitiveness? Have they Carlyle’s 
wealth of humor and sarcasm and his pictorial vividness? or Ma- 
caulay’s straightforward common sense? or Fitzgerald’s cultivated 
simplicity ? They seem to us to differ from all these, and to be, 
on the whole, of less permanent interest than any of these. Prob- 
ably one veiume of the best of them would produce a stronger 
impression than the two volumes can; for then the wit would be 
more continual, — strange to say there is more wit than humor 
in them, — the descriptions of nature — of which, after all, a few 
specimens would suffice — would not be disproportionate in bulk, 
and the references to Lowell’s works would be more frequent. It 
seems superfluous to print twenty different letters, the burden of 
each being that Lowell thought Mr. W. D. Howells a very great 
genius; two or three reiterations of that opinion, which does more 
credit to Lowell’s friendship than to his judgment, would suffice. 
And some readers could well spare the occasional doggerel and 
mest of the punning letters. Such material should be used as < 
specimen, not as if it were of essential value. 

We are aware that this brief review deals with the limitations 
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rather than with the points of excellence in Lowell’s correspond- 
ence; but if we had set forth the latter—and it would have 
been more agreeable to do so—we should have had no space for 
stating what we believe to be the most important impression the 
letters will make, namely, that as revelations of Lowell’s charac- 
ter and achievements, as autobiographic material, they are in- 
complete. They reveal traits known only to his intimates, it is 
true, but they by no means suggest that their writer was the most 
eminent man of letters America has produced. So far as they go 
they are good, but posterity, judging by them alone, would won- 
der at the height to which Lowell deservedly rose among his con- 
temporaries. So we conclude either that Lowell did not wholly 
express himself in his letters, or that the part of his correspond- 
ence needed to complete his self-portraiture is still unpublished. 
A harder task confronted Mrs. Gray in editing her husband’s 
letters. Asa Gray was not only the foremost American botanist 
of his time, but also a man of remarkable character. To portray 
him as botanists knew him and as friends knew him required, 
therefore, the exercise of great judgment. She has succeeded ad- 
mirably. The selections she has given enable the scientific reader 
to follow the course of Professor Gray’s work, and at the same 
time they reveal to the general reader Professor Gray’s personality. 
We learn with what patience he bore the worry over lack of funds 
to equip the Botanical Department; the energy with which from 
boyhood up he overcame all obstacles to make himself master of 
his science; the alertness with which he watched for new fields of 
exploration, and the vigor with which he explored them. We sce 
that, although a man of very strong convictions, he was open to 
persuasion, ready to adopt new methods as soon as they were 
shown to be better than the old, and constantly endeavored by 
experiment to establish and extend the principles with which he 
worked. He was candid without reserve, as his letters to Darwin 
show, simple in his piety, ardent in his patriotism. His allusions 
to public affairs, although usually brief, show both his deep inter- 
est and his sober sense. He was generous to his peers, hospitable 
and helpful to the younger members of his profession. A single 
quotation will illustrate the dominant element in his character: 
‘Few would see the least sense in devoting so much time to a set 
of vile little weeds. But I could not slight them. The Creator 
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seems to have bestowed as much pains on them, if we may use 
such a word, as upon more conspicuous things, so I do not see 
why I should not try to study them out” (p. 350). 

The brief autobiography, in which Professor Gray describes his 
career up to the time when he came to Harvard as professor, is 
written with admirable naturalness and charm, and we regret that 
he never finished it. His letters are those of a very busy man, 
who makes no pretension to literary accomplishment, and they are, 
in this respect, the counterpart of Lowell’s, which abound in 
scholarly graces and that symmetry which can only be attained 
by leisure. But they are just as truly expressions of the man, 
and are saturated with his individuality. Mrs. Gray’s notes, and 
the paragraphs in which she welds the chapters together or sup- 
plies necessary facts, add greatly to the understanding of the let- 
ters. 

Phillips Brooks’s “ Letters of Travel” have a more restricted 
autobiographical value. They show him to us in his vacations, 
enthusiastically visiting the most interesting places in the world, 
from Norway to Japan, from Spain to the Levant, and from India 
to California. Evidently, the correspondence of a traveler must, 
to excel, be filled with rapid and vivid descriptions of the scenes 
and incidents of his journey; it must set forth his powers of ob- 
servation, and be a gauge of his sympathies and intelligence. We 
had read far in this volume before we could dispel the impression 
of commonplaceness which it produced: its descriptions were 
neither very vivid nor strongly individualized ; there were few re- 
flections that showed that the traveler was deeply moved by the 
historic monuments or works of art; but there was evidence of 
abounding good spirits, healthy outlook, and capacity for enjoy- 
ment. Beginning with the trip to India, however, the interest in 
the letters increased amazingly, and the latter half of the book 
may be recommended both for the liveliness of the descriptions 
and for the witness it bears to Phillips Brooks’s powers. To his 
friends these letters offer, on every page, proof of his modesty, his 


zeal, his optimism, his considerateness. Travel is a rigid test of 
temper, but we never find him annoyed; he is always buoyant, 
always quick to discern the cheerful side of a situation or the excel- 
lence of the men whom he meets. His letters to his young nieces 
are unique in their mingling of playfulness with information. 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 
REVIEW OF THE SECOND QUARTER. 

During the few days preceding his last illness, Mr. Bolles began to prepare 
his usual quarterly summary of the University’s progress. I print below such 
of his notes as he left in a state sufficiently complete for publication. The 
reader will bear in mind that had Mr. Bolles lived to revise them, he might 
have added to or qualified them. — Eprror. 


The football season, which ended with the Thanksgiving Day game on 
Jarvis Field between the Harvard Eleven and that of the University of 
Pennsylvania, has been the most remarkable thus far known. The num- 
ber of persons witnessing games has been much greater than ever before, 
the amount of money expended upon the sport and its enjoyment has 
passed from thousands into hundreds of thousands of dollars, the time 
and thought devoted to the training of teams has been so great as to 
awaken general comment in the press and among those directly or indi- 
rectly interested in student life, and the game itself has undergone a seri- 
ous transformation at the hands of Mr. Deland and his imitators. The 
friends of football have always argued that it was a game which in its 
nature was neither dangerous nor brutal, but one fitted to develop the 
body, stimulate the mind, and strengthen the courage of healthy young 
men, and they have insisted that its enjoyment by college students did 
not necessarily lead to any real neglect of studies. Those among them 
whose judgment was most mature have said that college sports should 
always be played upon college grounds, and upon such terms that the 
greatest number of college students should profit by and enjoy them. 
The events of this autumn have placed the friends of football upon the 
defensive, and those who criticise the game insist that the time has come 
for an immediate and firm revision, not only of the rules of the game, but 
of the university and school regulations and practices which permit it. 

In a few words, the case which these critics of the game make out is 
as follows: (a.) The students who join in university football contests 
devote so much time and thought to the game that serious study during 
the interval between the opening of College and the Thanksgiving Day 
games is impossible. Those who have access to the records of the vari- 
ous colleges, and of the professors who attempt to teach football players 
during October and November, state that this fact cannot be denied. 
(b.) The number of persons who witness college football contests, includ- 
ing professors, students, business men, women, children, and the rabble 
which always forms the baser element in a crowd, has become so great as 
to suggest either that the public are suffering from one of those social 
epidemics which are more or less puzzling at the time and ridiculous in 
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the eyes of later generations, or else that students are playing an im- 
proper and unnatural part as suppliers of public entertainment. (¢.) The 
charge upon the individual of from $1.50 to $2.50 for the privilege of 
seeing the great games is an imposition upon those who pay it, and an 
unjust bar to those of slender means who would like to see the games but 
who cannot under the circumstances. (d.) To hold a game at a point so 
remote from college grounds that the public must be taxed $50,000, 
more or less, for railway fares, in order to have two hours of amusement, 
is also an unreasonable obstruction to an enjoyment of the game by those 
for whom the game is ostensibly intended. (e.) The introduction of 
“mass plays” by which the ball is put in play by a group of men mov- 
ing with great speed and force, whose object is to overcome obstruction 
as much by their power as projectiles as by their skill in dodging, has 
rendered the game more dangerous to health, perhaps to life, and less 
interesting to lovers of graceful sports. (f:) The methods of training 
now adopted to prepare men for the great games seem to undermine 
rather than to benefit health. Sleeplessness and morbid depression are 
not uncommon symptoms among players, and the use of drugs to secure 
sleep is said to be approved. For a player to be “ out of his head” while 
playing does not cause surprise, and it seems to be expected that phy- 
sical collapse will follow going out of training. (g.) Thousands of dol- 
lars are now paid for the services and expenses of graduate “ coaches,” 
and sundry abuses of this practice are well known. In view of facts and 
rumors of this nature it is natural that the Board of Overseers should 
have undertaken to investigate football as played at Cambridge, and that 
the general public should have begun to charge the universities with 
neglect of proper discipline. 

On November 21 the Faculty voted not to insert in the Annual Cata- 
logue the names of Seniors who have been granted leave of absence from 
Cambridge with permission to make up a balance of Senior work by tak- 
ing mid-year and final examinations. As such absentees are not regis- 
tered as college students in case they are already registered as students 
in the Harvard Law School or Medical School, it was thought equally 
proper not to place their names in the class lists, if they were registered 
in the professional schools of other universities. 

The willingness of the University Council to abolish the ‘ chromo- 
degree of A. M.” has led some members of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences to suggest the wisdom of abolishing also the degree of A. M. 
based upon one year of study in a Professional School. On the one hand 
it is stated that the studies of the Professional Schools are essentially 
“bread and butter studies,” and not appropriate as the basis for a higher 
degree in arts. On the other hand it is retorted that studies like the 
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Conflict of Laws, Constitutional Law, Evidence, Real Property, Experi- 
mental Physiology, Anatomy, Embryology of Vertebrates, or Bacteriol- 
ogy, as offered in the Law and Medical Schools, are no more bread and 
butter studies than many of the advanced courses in Physics, Chemistry, 
or Geology. 

Every year or two there creeps into the metropolitan newspapers an 
article filled with entertainingly told lies about Harvard life. The au- 
thorship of these articles is never disclosed. They are usually copied by 
the country papers, and while the principal offenders among the city edit- 
ors are willing enough to apologize for having done Harvard an injus- 
tice, no denial is ever published which begins to have the circulation or 
the conspicuous position of the libel. This winter, for example, some 
unknown, unscrupulous writer prepared an illustrated article on Harvard 
which was loaded with falsehood and malicious insinuations. Never- 
theless, it appeared in a leading paper of Boston, New York, and Phila- 
delphia, respectively, and a very large number of less representative 
papers, all of which used it simultaneously. 

Hardly a day elapsed ere Harvard graduates in various parts of the 
country wrote to Cambridge, calling attention to the article and ex- 
pressing their regret that such attacks could not be prevented. Under- 
graduates, indignant at having their own general reputation assailed, 
united in a protest and denial. Libels of this kind are enjoyed by per- 
sons who for one reason or another dislike or are jealous of Harvard. 
They are generally prepared by men who, on account of immorality, 
have been cast out of Harvard life, or by those who, owing allegiance to 
another institution, believe that they make their alma mater stronger by 
fouling Harvard’s reputation. They can best be stopped by local pro- 
tests made by Harvard graduates, and by open arraignment of offending 
papers by Harvard men who are editors and writers. 

Last spring the Faculty of Arts and Sciences was consulted regarding 
the future of the Harvard “ Annex.”’ With great unanimity it expressed 
informally its assent to certain proposals, which were immediately com- 
municated to the Corporation and Overseers. A detailed account of the 
arrangements which have been agreed to will be found in this Magazine. 

The Annual Catalogue was placed on sale in Cambridge on December 
19, and copies were mailed as rapidly as possible to other institutions and 
to graduates whose names have, at their request, been placed on the 
“mailing list.” While its present need of free income continues, the 
University cannot distribute catalogues and reports as liberally as in some 
previous years, but any graduate who wishes his name added to the mail- 
ing list has only to state his desire, to have it granted. 

Last year the Administrative Board of the Lawrence Scientific School 
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pointed out to the Faculty of Arts and Sciences the absurdity of giving 
only the degree of Bachelor of Science as a degree with one of three 
grades of distinction, while the greater number of the Bachelors of Arts 
received only a plain degree. The Faculty at once recommended th® 
establishment of the degree of Bachelor of Science without distinction, 
and this autumn the Corporation and Overseers have amended the stat- 
utes accordingly. A proposal to establish the degree of Master of Sci- 
ence has been favorably acted upon by the Scientific School Board, but 
has not as yet been considered by the Faculty. 

Mr. Leonard D. Garfield, Superintendent of Buildings, has had charge 
of the removal of the Harvard Exhibit from Chicago. It was urged by 
many that the exhibit should be set up in Cambridge or Boston and kept 
intact for a sufficiently long time to enable those who had not been able 
to visit the Fair to see it here. Unfortunately the University is not able 
to afford any expenditures this year which are not absolutely necessary, 
so the exhibit has been broken up. During the last weeks of the Fair, 
after Professor Cummings returned to Cambridge, the exhibit was under 
the care of C. T. R. Bates, ’91, whose experience at Chicago in other 
capacities, and whose intelligent interest in the University, made him a 
useful custodian. 

The following table is of especial interest, as it shows how steadily 
Harvard is drawing advanced students from among the graduates of 
other colleges : — 


HARVARD STUDENTS HOLDING DEGREES FROM OTHER INSTITUTIONS. 
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FRANK BOLLES. 


On January 10 Frank Bolles, the Secretary of the University, died of 
pneumonia. During the Christmas recess he had suffered from grippe, 
which so weakened him that, when the disease attacked his lungs, he 
could not rally. Mr. Bolles was born at Winchester, Mass., October 31, 
1856, his father being John A. Bolles, who was Secretary of State of 
Massachusetts in 1843 and the first editor of the Boston Journal ; his 
mother, Miss Catherine H. Dix, was sister of the War Governor of New 
York. His childhood was passed at Winchester, but when, in 1866, his 
father was appointed solicitor to the Navy, the family removed to Balti- 
more, and in the following year to Washington. Affectionateness and 
extreme shyness were his earliest traits, coupled with a love of the coun- 
try so strong that he was made sick on his first removal to the city. 
Soon, however, his social nature and his keen interest in the present — 
characteristics which deepened as he grew older — overcame his shyness 
and made his new surroundings pleasant. He attended Young's private 
school in Washington, where his companions quickly recognized him as a 
leader. With eleven of them, including President Grant’s son, Jesse, 
he formed a club, — the K. F. R., — which used to meet in a little lodge 
connected with the White House, to read papers, and to debate. The 
K. F. R. published a monthly journal, from December, 1872, to April, 
1874, to which young Bolles was an assiduous contributor. He also sent 
juvenile contributions in prose and verse to Oliver Optic’s Magazine, 
and to other periodicals. But, with self-knowledge unusual in one of his 
years, he began to fear that his life in Washington was too full of social 
distractions to enable him to give his best attention to his studies, and so, 
at his request, he was sent to Dean Academy at Franklin, Mass., where 
he passed two years. When he returned to Washington, he was eager to 
become a journalist, but to gratify his father he consented to fit himself 
for a lawyer, and, with this in view, he entered the Law Department of 
the Columbian University in 1877, and received the degree of LL. B. 
with high honors in 1879. In the spring of 1878 his father died, and 
during the following summer Mr. Bolles made a short tour in Europe. 
But still anxious to carry out his father’s wishes, — one of the strongest 
of which was that his son should complete his education at a New Eng- 
land college, — he came to Cambridge in 1879, and passed with credit 
the entrance examinations to the Law School. 

Here Mr. Bolles was soon active in many branches of University life. 
As a student, he stood high, and he was elected to the Gray Law Club. 
He was a member of the Reading Room, an organization which then 
provided students with newspapers and periodicals, and of the St. Paul’s 
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Society, a religious body composed of Episcopalians. Early chosen an 
editor of the Hecho, the first daily paper established at Harvard, in 1879, 
he had an opportunity to show his ability in the twofold capacity of 
advertising manager and editorial writer, and, soon satisfied that such a 
paper, if energetically conducted, would succeed, he bought out the 
interest of his colleagues, assumed entire charge, appointed assistants, 
and put the Hecho on a profitable basis. This did not interfere with 
more serious work. While at the Law School he received a Bowdoin 
prize for an essay on “ Arbitration as a Means of Settling International 
Disputes,” and he compiled, at the instance of his cousin the Rey. Mor- 
gan Dix, a genealogy of the Dix Family. More noteworthy still was “ A 
Collection of Important English Statutes,” the first edition of which, 
issued in 1880, he prepared in collaboration with Edmund M. Parker, 
‘77, and Edmund L. Baylies, ’79. Two later editions of this work, each 
much larger than the preceding, were brought out by Mr. Bolles alone. 

After graduating from the Law School in 1882, he remained in Cam- 
bridge to take special courses in law and history, literature and economics. 
The literary life had stronger attractions for him than the legal profes- 
sion, and though he at one time debated about beginning to practice in 
the little town of Rumney, N. H., he did not deceive himself as to the 
direction of his bent. In 1882-83, he was correspondent of the Boston 
Advertiser, and sent that journal not only its Harvard news, but other 
contributions which, though seldom printed at first, finally convinced the 
managers of the Advertiser that he was a valuable man, and, in July, 
1883, they offered him an editorial position, which he at once accepted. 
In October, 1884, he married Miss Elizabeth Quincy Swan, of Cam- 
bridge, who survives him with four daughters. 

For nearly three years Mr. Bolles discharged with unflagging zeal the 
various duties of associate editor of a morning paper. He took a lifelong 
interest in public questions. We hear of him at the age of twelve in 
Washington gravely discussing political economy with the father of Gen. 
Francis A. Walker, and when he was come to manhood he more than 
once expressed a desire to go into polities. He found editorial work 
congenial, therefore, in so far as it gave him a chance to follow closely 
the currents of public events and to express his views; but the incessant 
strain of night work told on his health, and the change of politics in the 
Advertiser, which took place after the campaign of 1884, left him out of 
sympathy with its aims. As an Independent, he could not fit himself to 
partisan principles, and though he thenceforth dealt with non-political 
topics, he felt out of place. Without reluctance, therefore, he resigned 
his editorship to become Secretary of Harvard College, on April 1, 1886 ; 
without reluctance, but not without misgivings; for he made it a rule to 
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engage in no employment merely for the sake of money, and he feared 
lest the secretaryship should prove a treadmill, allowing no scope for 
human usefulness. 

The traditions of “the Office” in University Hall certainly justified 
these fears. It was a place where the marks of students were recorded 
and their delinquencies were set down as impersonally as a bookkeeper 
enters sales in his ledger or a meteorologist records the hourly changes 
of temperature and humidity. But Mr. Bolles’s nature did not permit 
him to regard the students who came before him merely as objects to be 
labeled ; he could not help feeling that they were human beings; he could 
not help interesting himself in: their personal not less than in their aca- 
demic relations. He had a wonderful gift for discovering their needs, for 
drawing out their confidences, and for finding means, whether by advice 
or by furnishing employment, for aiding them. In a word, he was thor- 
oughly human. Yet there was in all this nothing of the professional 
philanthropist ; not a suspicion on his part that he was doing more than 
any healthy and sympathetic man would gladly do for any of his fellows. 

Meanwhile, the routine work of his office, far from being slighted, was 
carried on with scrupulous exactness. He introduced new methods 
which tended to simplify that work and to prevent being swamped by 
the rapidly growing correspondence of the University. He saved time 
by issuing circulars in reply to certain classes of inquiries which poured 
in unceasingly. The volume of his official work can be inferred from 
the fact that latterly he replied in person to about six thousand letters, 
and directed the sending out of from ten thousand to twelve thousand 
circulars, a year. Realizing how imperfectly the aims and advantages of 
the new, larger Harvard were understood, he prepared various pamphlets 
in which he stated briefly facts which parents, or any prospective student, 
might wish to know about the University, and which have been widely 
circulated, to the unquestionable benefit of Harvard. ‘The most recent 
of these pamphlets, printed a year ago, dealt with Students’ Expenses, 
and showed by many examples that poor men, with ability, need not 
turn away from Harvard for lack of means. One of his innovations was 
the establishment of what has been called an “employment bureau.” 

Being continually asked by students on the one hand for work to do, 
and by the heads of schools and colleges, on the other, to recommend 
suitable persons as teachers, he acted as intermediary between the two, 
and the success with which he found the right place for each applicant 
was a proof of his perspicacity in judging character. There are to-day 
scores, if not hundreds, of Harvard men filling honorable positions in all 
parts of the country, who owe their start to his wise solicitude; and more 
than one instance could be cited where a rich man, wishing to help 
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deserving undergraduates, but not knowing how best to do so, made Mr. 
Bolles the trustee of his benefaction. He may with perfect justice be 
called the students’ friend. 

He had a remarkable memory for details, and he never forgot the 
name and face of any student whom he had seen. He remembered in- 
stantly the business on which men had last consulted him, though they 
came back after a lapse of several years. He could tell offhand where 
any one of the many graduates whom he had helped to positions in other 
institutions was at a given time, and what were the qualifications of 
each. This faculty enabled him to discharge this part of his work with 
wonderful celerity ; it also caused the students to feel that he knew them 
as individuals, and that, after the first introduction, he was not indiffer- 
ent to their concerns. He incessantly revolved schemes by which their 
life at Harvard might be improved. As a law student, he was a founder 
of the Coiperative Society, by which the cost of books, clothing, and 
other necessaries has been greatly reduced; as Secretary, he helped to 
organize the Foxcroft Club, and the association for loaning furniture to 
poor students at a moderate price; he directed the agitation last year 
for the erection of a new dining-hall, and he had planned a codperative 
dormitory which should furnish men of small means cheap but comfort- 
able quarters. 

But while his influence was in this way unique, it would be a mistake 
to suppose that his activity stopped here. He enjoyed heartily the sports 
and social diversions of the College. He rarely missed a game of foot- 
ball or baseball; you never failed to meet him at the Hasty Pudding 
plays. And in the official concerns of the University, in the discussions 
of policy, in the debates of the Faculty on questions of government and 
instruction, he took the liveliest interest. His duties as Secretary brought 
him into correspondence with graduates all over the country, and led him 
to desire a strengthening of the bond between them and their alma 
mater. 'To accomplish this, he saw that there was need of some channel 
through which they might have frequent and correct information of Har- 
vard's condition. When, therefore, two years ago some members of the 
Class of 1878 discussed the possibility of opening such a means of com- 
munication, their first step was to consult Mr. Bolles, whose coéperation 
they deemed indispensable. They found him not only favorable, but 
eager to help them. Thus originated the Harvard Graduates’ Maga- 
zine, in which his quarterly summaries of the University’s progress have 
represented but a part of that zealous support he gave it. These summa- 
ries illustrated further his power of breathing life into statistics and 
every-day matters. 

In these various ways did Mr. Bolles, through his strong personality, 
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convert the Secretaryship, which he feared might be but a treadmill, 
numbing with its dull routine the sympathies of its occupant, into an 
office which seemed, when he filled it, most admirably adapted for the 
exercise and expansion of a large, alert, and enthusiastic nature. It 
must not be supposed, however, that the inevitable tedium of that routine 
did not at times wear upon him; his deepest interest was unquestionably 
human interest, but along with it went a passion for the country, for the 
inexhaustible beauty of sky and shore, the solacing quiet of the forest, 
the freshness of brooks and lakes, and a delight in watching the lives of 
trees and flowers, and all living creatures. This passion, this delight, 
strong in him as a child, grew stronger with his growth, and gave him 
infinite pleasure, besides that bodily and mental recreation without which 
he could not have resisted the dulling effect of official work. When in 
Cambridge, on Saturday afternoons, or Sundays or holidays, he sped 
into the country; his summers he spent roaming in the neighborhood 
of Mt. Chocorua, where he had a simple home. Without special sci- 
entific training in natural history, he yet attained to a remarkable 
practical knowledge of the habits of plants and animals—a knowledge 
which was vivified by his intense sympathy, and constantly widened and 
corrected by his keen observation. He knew the birds, or the wild-flow- 
ers, as one knows one’s friends — not as objects of mere curiosity, but of 
solicitude and affection. Coming home after his short excursions, while 
the impressions were still vivid, he would write them down, and these 
impressions, contributed in the form of letters over the signature “O. W. 
L.” to the Boston Post, soon attracted the attention of many readers. 
As the letters grew in number, Mr. Bolles, encouraged by the interest of 
James Russell Lowell and other persons in whose criticism he placed re- 
liance, decided to publish them in a volume. These, with the addition 
of new sketches, appeared in 1891 with the title “ Land of the Linger- 
ing Snow: Chronicles of a Stroller in New England from January to 
June.” In 1893 he published a second volume, “ At the North of Bear- 
camp Water,” similar in character, but concerned with the summer and 
autumn aspects of nature in New England, the title having reference to 
the river near Mt. Chocorua of which Whittier had sung in one of his 
well-known poems. In these sketches, which have given their author a 
reputation in this country, and have been cordially received in England, 
and won for him the honorary degree of Master of Arts at Harvard in 
1893, Mr. Bolles revealed a rare talent. Critics, in their haste to class- 
ify, at once likened him to Thoreau; but a more deliberate examination 
would show that his treatment differs widely from that of Thoreau, or 
Richard Jeffries, not less than from that of what may be called the pic- 
turesque writers about nature. For he neither moralizes nor sentimental- 
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izes, and he does not make word-pictures for the mere sake of making 
them. In his most distinctive pages he is most impersonal, describing 
the wood or the field as he actually saw it — noting the casual flight or 
song of birds, the hum of insects, the scampering of mouse or rabbit — 
with scientific precision, and yet with so much art and vivacity that the 
sketch has symmetry and wholeness. He represents as closely as _possi- 
ble the lives that are led by the creatures of nature without respect to 
man’s life near them; and he does this, as I have said, with scientific 
precision, but with an added enthusiasm and sympathy which have none 
of the coldness of the merely scientific observer. The little tragedies of 
hawk and sparrow, the domestic economy of burrow and nest, awaken 
the same sort of interest in him, though on a different scale, as the affairs 
of his human neighbors awakened. Instead of suggesting the sentiments 
which a given scene called up in him, he paints the scene and leaves the 
reader to put in the sentiments. So his pages, like the things they de- 
scribe, evoke different reflections in different moods, and they have, above 
all, freshness and vigor and reality like Nature herself. In this respect, 
it seems to me, Mr. Bolles’s work is original, and as fine in its way as 
Thoreau’s is fine in quite a different way. Many persons will always 
prefer to have the views of Nature they get in books tinged by the in- 
dividuality of the painter who depicts them; others will feel that they 
draw most near to her when the painter, like Mr. Bolles, interposes as 
little as possible of himself between her and them: fortunate are those 
who can delight in both methods. Not that Mr. Bolles could not, at 
pleasure, work the other vein with marked success. Such a passage as 
that which closes the sketch ‘“ Alone on Chocorua at Night” shows an 
imaginative quality of a very high order; but in general he allowed Na- 
ture to speak for herself, and he did not indulge in the ‘ pathetic fallacy’ 
of attributing to her the feelings he had in observing her. His style ad- 
mirably corresponded to his themes, being straightforward and vigorous, 
with a happy choice of vivid words. At the time of his death he had 
completed for the Atlantic Monthly a series of papers on the Maritime 
Provinces, through which he made a tour last summer. 

Mr. Bolles’s character expressed itself so truly in his deeds that I need 
not attempt to portray it. Unflagging interest in nature and human na- 
ture, and intense desire to be helpful, candor, simplicity, mental alertness, 
and kindliness of heart, — these qualities rise as one thinks of him, yet 
they do not fully describe him. He was sympathetic to that pitch that 
he entered as heartily into the joys as into the griefs of his fellows. 
Those who knew him longest and best found him unceasingly interesting 
and interested. He was impetuous in his haste to have wrongs redressed, 
slow to impute unworthy motives, swift to rebuke injustice and snobbish- 
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ness. He took great pleasure in what is elemental and permanent in life 
—the surest sign of spiritual health. In his death Harvard has lost a 
son than whom none was ever more devoted, and American literature 
has lost a writer who had already produced work of singular and lasting 
merit, and who, just reaching the fulness of his powers, gave promise of 


something still more precious. 


William R. Thayer, 81. 


BOLLES MEMORIAL FUND. 





THE 
Soon after Mr. Bolles’s death, the suggestion was made that a fund be 
collected as a memorial to him. The Harvard Crimson, on behalf of the 
students, took charge of the movement, Mr. Howard A. Cutler, ’94, the 
President of the Crimson, being the Treasurer of the Fund. The fol- 
lowing conditions were drawn up: — 

“1. This fund shall be ealled the Frank Bolles Memorial Fund. 2. 
Its object shall be to perpetuate the name and influence of Mr. Bolles and 
to carry on that work in which he was most interested, the help of needy 
students. Such help shall be given to students of the University on the 
following conditions: (1) Nine tenths of the annual income shall be used, 
the remaining one tenth to be added yearly to the principal. (2) The 
disposition of the income shall be in the hands of the President of the 
University, to be administered by any one whom he may appoint. 3. At 
the end of the College year, in June, 1894, the fund shall be handed over 
to the Corporation by the student treasurer.” 

It was immediately found that many graduates and others would be 
glad in this way to manifest their gratitude for Mr. Bolles, — whether as 
an official whose devotion was of great benefit to Harvard, or as a friend 
whose sympathetic and unflagging interest was invaluable to many stu- 
dents, or as an author whose works have kindled a wholesome delight 
wherever read, —and accordingly, to give the project a wider scope, it 
was suggested that two graduates be associated with the undergraduate 
treasurer in the collection of subscriptions. Ex-Gov. William E. Russell, 
‘77, and Mr. William R. Thayer, ’81, editor of the Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine, have gladly consented to receive and acknowledge any sub- 
scriptions that may be sent to them. It is hoped to raise at least five 
thousand dollars before Commencement. 

The following letters are of general interest : — 


To the Editors of the Crimson : 

GENTLEMEN, — I have not hitherto asked you to accept a subscription 
from me to the Bolles Memorial Fund, because it seemed plain that the 
lead should be taken by undergraduates and graduates of recent years. 
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But all graduates, of whatever standing, are under obligations to Mr. 
Bolles for his faithful and exemplary services to the University. More 
especially, we members of the Faculty have reason to be grateful to him, 
and to hold his memory in honor, — and those of us who knew him, as 
happily most of us did, in other than merely official relations, will hold it 
in affectionate remembrance. I ask, therefore, for the privilege of con- 
tributing to the fund, and I inclose my contribution. 
Very truly yours, C. E. Norton. 


CAMBRIDGE, February 6, 1894. 
To the Editor of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine : 

Sir, —I am very glad that the late Frank Bolles, Secretary of the 
University, is to be commemorated by a memorial fund. During the past 
seven years he has been a devoted and very useful servant of the Univer- 
sity. His mind was quick and alert, and his disposition hospitable and 
ardent. He had a comprehensive interest in all departments of the Uni- 
versity, which I have found to be a rare quality among university officials. 
Almost every official with whom I have worked has had a much stronger 
interest in some single department — like the College, or the Law School, 
or the Medical School — than in the rest of the University, and this pre- 
vailing interest affected all his work. Mr. Bolles was singularly compre- 
hensive and even in his interest. He had a remarkable memory for the 
qualities, careers, and wishes of the young graduates of the College, so 
that his services in recommending them for suitable employment were 
discriminating, and, on that account, singularly valuable. He was always 
wishing to serve the individual man, and also to serve the University, by 
getting the right employment for the right man. In dealing with stu- 
dents he had a cordial and interesting manner, which was a gift in itself, 
and proceeded from a sympathetic nature. He had a ready and graceful 
pen, which he used in the service of the University with excellent effect. 
He was prompt and rapid in the dispatch of business, so that he con- 
ducted a large correspondence efficiently and to the satisfaction of his 
correspondents. 

He was quick to defend the young men with whom he was concerned 
against injustice or neglect, and any abuse which came within his know- 
ledge was sure to be impetuously attacked. In an office which easily 
falls into patient routine, he exerted all the vivifying influence of an eager 
and sensitive temperament controlled by a strong sense of justice and 
duty. The grateful affection and regard of hundreds of young men are 
his fit reward. Your obedient servant, 

Cuartes W. Exior. 


Persons wishing to contribute to the Memorial Fund should send their 
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subscriptions to any of the undersigned, by whom subscriptions will be 
acknowledged : — 
WittiAM E. Russet, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Witiiam R. Tuayer, 8 Berkeley St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Howarp A. Cutter, 8 Holworthy, Cambridge, Mass. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT’S REPORT FOR 1892-’93. 

On January 10, 1894, President Eliot presented his twenty-fourth annual 
report to the Board of Overseers, for the academic year ending September 28, 
1893. The following summary contains the most important matter. — Ep- 
ITOR. 

After referring to the death of Frederick L. Ames, Dr. Andrew P. 
Peabody, Dr. Charles P. Strong, and Henry E. Seaton, and to the re- 
tirement of Prof. D. W. Cheever and the Rev. Lyman Abbott, the Presi- 
dent speaks of the recent amendments to the Statutes of the University : 
the most important changes relate to the appointment of proctors for 
only one year; to the creation of the Parietal Board as a University 
body ; to the recognition of the University Preachers as a part of the 
permanent organization of the University ; to the duties of the Librarian 
and of the Library Council, and the following : — 

“The Regent is a University officer who exercises a general supervision 
over the conduct and welfare of the students. It is his duty to direct the 
proctors who reside in University buildings, or in buildings to which the super- 
intendence of the University extends. He is expected to inform himself of 
the condition and management of all buildings in which five or more students 
are lodged, or in which students’ societies meet. He is also expected to inform 
himself fully about all students’ societies and clubs, and to enforce the respon- 
sibility of the officers and members thereof for their proceedings.” 

Degrees of A. B. and S. B. — President Eliot next discusses the rela- 
tions of the degree of A. B. to that of S. B. The rapid growth of the 
Scientific School, which had 14 members in 1886 and has 280 this year, 
will, if continued, soon bring Harvard to a condition resembling that of 
other large universities in which the department giving degrees in pure 
and applied science holds an important place in comparison with the de- 
partment which gives the degree of Bachelor of Arts. At Harvard the 
original degree of A. B. has always held a preéminent place. 

“There are two principal reasons why the degrees in applied science 
are now sought more than the degree of A. B. In the first place, all 
over the country, in universities as well as in schools of technology or 
applied science, the requirements for admission to candidacy for degrees 
in science are decidedly lower than the requirements for admission to 


candidacy for the degree of A. B. In the second place, a young man 
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who has completed a course leading to a degree in applied science has 
received a training which enables him to get a living more quickly than 
the ordinary Bachelor of Arts. In most cases the Bachelor of Arts, 
unless he go into business, must go through a professional school, or must 
take a higher degree in Arts in order to fit himself to be a teacher; and 
consequently he will not be ready to earn his living for two years at least 
after he graduates from his college, and in most cases for three or four 
years after his graduation in Arts. One other reason often affects the 
minds of parents, and of young men who are deciding on a place of edu- 
cation, or on a course of study in a given university. As a rule, there is 
more of the spirit of hard work in the scientific schools or courses than 
in the colleges or the college departments of universities. The motive of 
earning a livelihood presses more constantly, and the students feel more 
distinctly that they are beginning their life work, and that their future 
success may be determined by their present acquirements and the habits 
of work which they form. On the other hand, waste of time in sports, 
social enjoyments, and desultory reading is, by custom, tolerated more in 
colleges than in technical schools. 

“The degrees in science are rapidly winning their way to public con- 
sideration and the respect of educated men. ‘Thus, it is the practice in 
the higher departments of Harvard University to put primary degrees in 
Science in many respects on the same footing with the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts. For example, the degrees of Bachelor of Literature, Bache- 
lor of Philosophy, and Bachelor of Science admit to the Law School and 
to the Medical School without examination, just as well as the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. The Graduate School admits freely as candidates for 
appropriate degrees, both graduates of colleges and graduates of scien- 
tifie schools in good standing; and it is to be observed that the holders 
of these newer degrees win valuable appointments in larger proportion 
than their number would entitle them to. Thus, of nineteen appoint- 
ments to fellowships made during the current academic year in the 
Graduate School, five are persons whose first degree was not Bachelor of 
Arts. 

“The Lawrence Scientifie School at Harvard, and the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School at Yale, were the earliest scientific departments to be estab- 
lished in American universities, and only one teclinical school antedates 
them, — namely, the Troy Polytechnic Institute, which has always been 
specifically a school of engineering. Harvard gave its degree of S. B. 
for the first time in 1851; and Yale first gave its degree of Ph. B. in 1852. 
The whole development of the new degrees in science, philosophy, or lit- 
erature in the United States has therefore taken place within forty-three 


years; and in that time these degrees have won popular favor as well as 
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full recognition in the oldest and most conservative universities in the 
country. 

“ The position of the A. B. degree has been gravely affected by these 
changes; and it is now threatened from two other quarters. <A great 
improvement having taken place in secondary education in the United 





States since the Civil War, and the average age of pupils on graduating 
from good secondary schools having risen to eighteen or even nineteen 
years, the secondary schools complete the education of a larger and 
larger proportion of their pupils. On the other side of the old-fashioned 
college, the professional schools are demanding longer and longer peri- 
ods of study; and this demand, coupled with the improvement in the 
secondary schools, makes it more and more natural —and for young 
men of small means even necessary —to go direct from secondary 
schools to professional schools. In the mean time, the greater number of 
the friends of the traditional degree of Bachelor of Arts are endeavoring 
to maintain a four years’ course for that degree between the secondary 
schools which graduate their pupils at eighteen or nineteen and the pro- 
fessional schools which desire to retain their pupils three or even four 
years. ‘To other friends of the degree of Bachelor of Arts, this policy, 
under existing conditions, seems extremely imprudent, there being no 
other country in the world which has ever attempted to maintain a four 
years’ course for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in such a relation on 
the one hand to the lower, and on the other to the higher, institutions of 
education.” 
Athletic Sports. 
athletic sports are to be promoted either as wholesome pleasures which 





“From the college or university point of view, 


do not interfere with work, or as means of maintaining healthy and 
vigorous bodies in serviceable condition for the intellectual and moral 
life. With athletics considered as an end in themselves, pursued either 
for pecuniary profit or for popular applause, a college or university has 
nothing to do. Neither is it an appropriate function for a college or uni- 
versity to provide periodical entertainments during term-time for multi- 
tudes of people who are not students. 

“Qn examining, in the light of these principles, the various athletic 
sports pursued at the University, it clearly appears that most of them 
are not only unobjectionable but positively serviceable. ‘Tennis, rowing 
as provided by the Weld Club, shooting, hare and hounds, bicycling, 
bowling, and the class-work at the Gymnasium, enlist hundreds of stu- 
dents in interesting sports on which there are no serious drawbacks. 
The various sports called track athletics are also useful, because of the 
large number of students who take part in them. In the spring of 1893, 
320 students were in training for track athletics, of whom 184 passed 
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the required examination and participated in some of the various trials. 
Of these 184 only 35 ultimately took part in the intercollegiate games at 
New York in May. Track athletics are not too absorbing or exacting to 
permit the steady pursuit of the main end of college life, — hard study ; 
and they involve no sacrifice of personal independence or personal dignity. 





“In the highly competitive sports which give rise to exciting intercol- 
legiate contests, namely, boat-racing, baseball, and football, there have 
been developed in recent years some evils of a serious nature. In the 
first place, the intercollegiate contests have made competition so keen 
that the time devoted to these sports by the principal crews and teams is 
excessive. No sport which requires of the players more than two hours 
a day during term-time is fit for college uses. In vacation, a student, 
like his elders, may wisely give his whole time, for a few weeks, to manly 
sports in the open air, especially to recreations which involve an intimacy 
with nature ; but in term-time two hours a day should be the outside 
limit. In the three sports above mentioned, the training and the prac- 
tice occupy too large a portion of the college year, and too many hours a 
day. No student can keep up his studies and also play his full part in 
any one of these sports as at present conducted. The faithful member of 
a crew or team may, perhaps, manage to attend most of his lectures or 
other college exercises ; but he rarely has any mind to give to his stud- 
ies. His nervous energy is exhausted, either by severe bodily exercise, 
or by the excitement of frequent contests. This evil, which is compar- 
atively new, has rapidly increased within recent years. It is due to ex- 
aggeration of training and practice, which is caused in turn by an extreme 
and irrational competition. 

“This exaggeration of the true function of athletic sports in a uni- 
versity is in itself a great evil; but other evils have accompanied the 
rapid development of interest in the highly competitive sports both within 
and without the University. The public interest in baseball and foot- 
ball has made it easy to collect large sums of gate-money, both on col- 
lege grounds and on public grounds convenient to New York and other 
cities. ‘The money thus easily got is often wastefully and ineffectively 
spent. There is something exquisitely inappropriate in the extravagant 
expenditure on athletic sports at such institutions as Harvard and Yale — 
institutions which have been painfully built up by the self-denial, frugal- 
ity, and public spirit of generations that certainly did not lack physical 
and moral courage, endurance, and toughness, yet always put the things 
of the spirit above the things of sense. At these universities there must 
be constant economy and inadequacy in expenditure for intellectual and 
spiritual objects; how repulsive then must be foolish and pernicious ex- 
penditures on sports. 
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“ Again, an unwholesome desire for victory by whatever means, in 
intercollegiate football has perverted the judgment of the players and 
the college public concerning the propriety of ‘tricks,’ surprises, aud 
habitual violations of the rules of the game as means of winning a 
victory. In war, stratagems and surprises are consistent parts of that 
supreme savagery; but in manly sports new ‘tricks’ practiced in secret, 
sudden novelties, and undetected violations of the rules should cloud the 
joy of victory, and aggravate the mortification of defeat. 

“ Finally, in the game of football, which at present interests the public 
more than any other, the same eagerness for victory by whatever means 
has during the last five years added to the risk of bodily injury incurred 
by the players. The players have been forced by public opinion, and 
the immediate pressure of young graduates employed as coaches, to over- 





train and overwork ; so that they are subjected for weeks to a severe 
nervous strain, and are brought to arduous contests, not, as the public has 
supposed, in the highest physical condition, but in an overwrought and even 
morbid state, from which the return to normal life is difficult. In other 
manly sports in which courage, presence of mind, and promptness of 
decision are to be cultivated, such as sailing, riding, climbing mountains, 
hunting, and the like, the risk of personal injury is always studiously 
reduced to lowest terms, and the sportsman who takes unnecessary 
risks is regarded as foolhardy or incompetent; but in football, the recent 
development of the game has made it more and more dangerous, without 
making it more skilful or more interesting. The danger to life in this 
country is not yet great, though increasing; but the exposure to a class 
of injuries which diminish the serviceableness of the body throughout 
life has decidedly increased. Such injuries are sprains, wrenches, con- 
gestions of the brain, the breaking of bones, the loss of teeth, and the 
enlargement or stiffening of joints. It should be said, however, that the 
injuries sustained by football players are always incidental and non- 
essential; whereas in prize-fighting — with which football has been un- 
justly compared — the victory of one combatant is only to be obtained by 
the severe bodily injury of the other. Moreover, it should be distinctly 
understood that the objection to football in this regard is not that it 
involves some risk, but that its risks are inordinate or excessive. In 
every manly sport there is some risk of life and limb. 

“In view of the drawbacks which have attended, or may hereafter 
attend the sports which are stimulated by intercollegiate contests, it 
becomes an interesting question how large the proportion of students is 
who take active part in these games. In the year under review, 404 
persons were examined and passed as fit to take part in the following 
competitive games —track athletics, baseball, boat-racing, and football — 
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the total number for each sport being as follows: For track athletics, 
184; baseball, 81; boat-racing, 48; football, 167; total, 480. 

“There were, however, but 404 separate persons who were passed as 
competent for these games. They were divided among the different 
sports as follows : — 


For Track Athletics alone . re ne er Re a Nee ee 
Pe MEeNODRMIOND  %. Grae. Gs SS ee Oe ee Se ae 
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PSE MEE eas st vio a fo hc i3)) fade oer te Pox 1 OU bine see 
* “‘Greck AthieuCs and Footbal 2 3. 5 8 8 kee we eee 
~ “rack Atiieucs and Bostracme . 6 kk ks 2 
“Track Athichesand Baseball . 2. 6 6 ee le ee 4 
+ oatrarmer aed POOUNAM.. 6 4. 8 5 6 Ae es ot wo wee D 
GRAN OA OOLUMN 2 eS) oe ow ee ea A 
“ Track Athletics, Boat-racing, and Football . . . ....., + 
“ Track Athletics, Baseball,and Football. . . . . ... 2... 4 
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“There were 68 students who passed examination for more than one 
of these competitive sports, and entered upon them, 60 for two sports, 
and 8 for three; and all these gave up more than half of their year to 
sports, unless indeed they were by good fortune excluded from the crews 
or teams early in the season of the respective sports. Yet the number 
of persons who arrive at the final competitive event in any one of these 
sports is comparatively small. Far the greater number of those who 
attempt to win places on the best crews or teams fail in their effort. 
Thus, out of 167 men who were permitted to play football, not more 
than 60 really finished the season. The rest demonstrated in some way 
their unfitness for the game, or suffered such injuries that they could not 
play. In football, the majority of the young men who attempt the game 
in October are disabled, or rejected for cause, during the first six weeks 
of the term. The first and second elevens are kept on the field for prac- 
tice, and each eleven has from five to ten substitutes in readiness, making 
about 40 persons in active play during the practice season, besides a 
moderate number of additional persons connected with the four class 
elevens; but only about 20 men are made ready for the final games. In 
baseball, even a smaller number of men are used in the chief competi- 
tions. The University crew of eight men seldom has more than four 
substitutes. Although 184 men were permitted after examination to take 
part in track athletics, only 35 men went to New York for the final con- 
tests last May, as has been already mentioned. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the percentage of the whole number of students in the University 
who really take part in the ultimate events in each sport is a small one. 
About 80 persons were finally drawn into the chief contests in these four 
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competitive sports from a university which numbered, in the year 1892-93, 
2,966 students. Moreover, as appears in the table above given, some of 
these 80 men took part in more than one sport. Including substitutes, 
therefore, less than three per cent. of the whole body of students in the 
University took part, at the end, in the principal matches in these four 
competitive sports. 

“The evils which result from the prevailing exaggeration of training 
and practice for boat-racing, baseball, and football —it has already been 
stated that this evil exists to only a slight degree in track athletics — are 
therefore confined to a small percentage of the students. On the other 
hand —it is fair to say—the usefulness of these sports, considered as 
out-of-door gymnastics, is not confined to the men who actually take part 
in the games after passing examination. It has already been pointed out 
that many students ‘train’ for track athletics who never participate 
in matches. In the same way, there are many so-called ‘scrub nines’ 
for playing baseball, and there are class crews and ‘scratch’ races on 
the river. Football as played during the past five years is the least useful 
of the games as a promoter of open-air physical exercise in general 
among grown men, for the simple reason that this rough and intense 
game is out of the question for the great majority of students. It isa 
safer game for boys than for men. As a matter of fact, not six per cent. 
of the whole body of students have passed the required examination, and 
got a permit to play. In all probability there are some fit students who 
have no desire to play the game; but on the other hand the majority of 
those who receive a permit turn out not to be well qualified for the game 
played at high pressure. The game played in a reasonable way is an 
excellent one for securing an all-round development of the body. 

“ Another interesting inquiry in regard to the highly competitive games 
relates to the extent to which the different departments of the University 
are represented among the players. Do they interest the older students 
or the younger, the advanced departments or the elementary? ‘The fol- 
lowing table [condensed] shows the distribution of the men who passed 


examinations for the four principal games in the year 1892-93 : — 
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... “It will be seen that the Freshman and Sophomore classes of 
the Colleze, with the special College students, supply more than half 
of the entire number; that the Law School has as many players in these 
games as the Graduate, Divinity, Medical, and Scientitie Schools put 
together, if the special Scientific students, who are mostly first year men, 
be excluded; and that the College and Scientific School —the two most 
elementary departments of the University — taken together supply 
more than seven eighths of all the players. The total number of persons 
passed for all these competitive sports taken together was less than one 
seventh of the whole body of students; and of this seventh more than 
one half were persons who had been less than two years in the College 
or the Scientific School. From any serious educational point of view, 





therefore, the sports that give rise to the intercollegiate games are not 
of vital importance ; for the great majority of the students cannot, or at 
any rate do not participate in them, and are injured by them only if the 
general tone and atmosphere of the University are affected for the worse 
by an exaggerated interest in them either within or without the Univer- 
sity. The next question to consider, therefore, is the effect of these 
sports on the general tone of an institution of learning. 

“ The advantages which have resulted from the great development of 
athletic sports at the American colleges within the past twenty-five years 
may be briefly summarized as follows: They have infused into boys and 
young men a greater respect for bodily excellence and a desire to attain 
it; they have supplied a new and effective motive for resisting all sins 
which weaken or corrupt the body; they have quickened admiration for 
such manly qualities as courage, fortitude, and presence of mind in emer- 
gencies and under difficulties ; they have cultivated in a few the habit 
of command, and in many the habit of quick obedience and intelligent 
subordination ; and finally they have set before young men prizes and 
distinctions which are uncontaminated by any commercial value, and 
which no one can win who does not possess much patience, perseverance, 
and self-control in addition to rare bodily endowments. 

“ The disadvantages of athletic sports in colleges are much more diffi- 
cult to describe; because they are in the main the results of wanton 
exaggeration, and are not necessarily inherent in the sports themselves. 
When thus exaggerated, they interfere with, instead of clarifying and 
maintaining mental activity; they convert the student into a powerful 
animal, and dull for the time his intellectual parts; they present the 
colleges to the publie, educated and uneducated, as places of mere phy- 
sical sport, and not of intellectual training; they make familiar to the 
student a coarse publicity which destroys his rightful privacy while in 
training for intellectual service, and subjects him to insolent and vulgar 
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comments on his personal qualities; they induce in masses of spectators 
at interesting games an hysterical excitement which too many Americans 
enjoy, but which is evidence, not of physical strength and depth of 
passion, but of feebleness and shallowness ; and they tend to dwarf mental 
and moral preéminence by unduly magnifying physical prowess. The 
game of football has other disadvantages peculiar to itself. Being a 
game which, like boxing and wrestling, involves violent encounters be- 
tween the players, but in groups as well as in pairs, and being also a 
game played by heavy men who collide at speed, it affords the spectacle 
of exciting wrestlings, rushings, and collisions in rapid succession, with 
an inevitable result of bodily injuries in almost every well-contested 
match. Injured players are carried off the field, substitutes take their 
places, and the game goes on. Mere practice matches offer the same 
spectacle. The sensibilities both of the players and of habitual spec- 
tators are blunted by such sights. Moreover, the players, even if they 
never lose their self-control and purposely inflict injuries on their oppo- 
nents, — which, under the circumstances, is too much to expect, — must 
constantly take the risk of hurting them seriously. No other athletic 
sport used in colleges requires of the players this habitual disregard of 
the safety of opponents. In short, football cultivates strength and skill 
kept in play by all the combative instincts, whereas the strength most 
serviceable to civilized society is the strength which is associated with 
gentleness and courtesy. The senseless fury of intercollegiate competi- 
tions has unquestionably heightened these evils. To become brutal and 
brutalizing is the natural tendency of all sports which involve violent 
personal collision between the players, and the game of football is no 
exception to this rule. Actual battle in modern warfare gives compara- 
tively little opportunity for this bodily encounter of combatants, for the 
enemy is scarcely seen. Against this unavoidable tendency of the game 
there is no defense except the enforcement of strict rules, analogous to 
those which have kept boxing a tolerated sport; but unfortunately it is 
much harder to enforce rules in football than in boxing, because of the 
number of combatants. 

“Tf the evils of athletic sports are mainly those of exaggeration and 
excess, it ought not to be impossible to point out and apply appropriate 
checks. The following changes would certainly diminish the existing 
evils: (1) There should be no Freshman intercollegiate matches or races ; 
(2) no games, intercollegiate or other, should be played on any but col- 
lege fields, belonging to one of the competitors, in college towns; (3) no 
professional student should take part in any intercollegiate contests; (4) 
no student should be a member of a University team or crew in more 
than one sport within the same year; (5) no football should be played 
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until the rules are so amended as to diminish the number and the violence 
of the collisions between the players, and to provide for the enforcement 
of the rules; (6) intercollegiate contests in any one sport should not take 
place oftener than every other year. Finally, if trial shall prove the 
insufficiency of all these limitations, intercollegiate contests ought to be 
abolished altogether. 
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“These suggestions are by no means of equal importance; some of 
them concern many persons, and some but few; but all or any of them 
could be put into force by a single college without diminishing that 
college’s chances of success in such intercollegiate contests as it under- 
took. 

“ Different persons will undoubtedly strike the balance differently 
between the advantages and disadvantages of athletic sports; but one 
important fact will for many people incline the balance in favor of the 
sports — the fact, namely, that there has been a decided improvement in 
the average health and strength of Harvard students during the past 





twenty-five years. The gain is visible in all sorts of students — among 
those who devote themselves to study, as well as among those who give 
much time to sports. In 1888 the Faculty passed a useful vote to the 
effect that all holders of scholarships were expected to present themselves 
twice every year to the Director of the Gymnasium for a physical exami- 
nation. The Faculty passed this vote under the impression that the bod- 
ily condition of these hard students would be found to be unsatisfactory ; 
but it has turned out that, though some were weak, others were strong, 
and that the development and condition of the larger number were fairly 
good.” 

New Requirements. — After referring to the beneficial effect on the 
methods and unity of instruction that is attained by the departmental sys- 
tem, President Eliot calls attention to the need of revising the Standing 
Vote of the Corporation and Overseers on the degrees of A. M., Ph. D., 
and §. D. The Faculty of Arts and Sciences have already acted on this 
matter, but the Overseers have not yet accepted the propositions presented. 
The discussion has raised the question of the respective validity of the 
Statutes and the Standing Votes. In the opinion of the President, the 
former represent the fixed, and the latter the tentative or experimental 
rules for the government of the University. He next states that of the 
various schemes of requirements for admission to the College, that known 
as plan ¢ is the least popular, because it requires advanced mathematics ; 
because the time needed to master the substitutes for Greek is longer than 
that needed for Greek itself; because the number of hours of examina- 
tion is 17, against 16 for plan b, and 15 for a. Furthermore, “the per- 
sons who have thus far entered College without Greek win a standing 
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which is, on the average, above that of those who enter with Greek.” In 
regard to raising the minimum standard of the A. B., the Faculty have 
voted to require hereafter a grade higher than D in three fourths of a 
student’s college work. “The new minimum is about what custom, 
though not the regulation, had prescribed ; and it is the intention of the 
Faculty to raise the minimum still further. These changes are certainly 
in the right direction, for nobody doubts that at present the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts can be obtained in Harvard College, or in any other 
American, English, or Scotch college or university, by any young man of 
moderate parts with a small expenditure of force during not more than 
one half of each of the years of nominal residence.” 

Scientific School. — President Eliot records the growth of this School, 
the creation in it of a department of Anatomy, Physiology, and Physical 
Training, the equipping of laboratories, the increase in the staff of the 
department of Engineering, and in instruction in architectural styles, and 
then adds: “A new building, to contain lecture-rooms, drawing-rooms, 
and collections will be imperatively needed next year, if the recent rate 
of gain in the number of students continues, as there is every reason to 
suppose. In hard times the scientific schools have this advantage over 
the colleges, that they provide more quickly the means of earning a live- 
lihood.” 

Graduate School. — “Tt is interesting to observe that the three largest 
departments for two years past have been history and political science, 
natural history, and English and other modern languages. Classical 
philology, mathematics, and philosophy come next. In the Graduate 
School, as in the College, chemistry and physics are relatively neglected, 
in spite of the great importance of those sciences in the useful arts, and 
in spite of the ample equipment of the University for teaching them. 
The great majority of the students of the Graduate School are intending 
to be scholars and teachers, and the applications of knowledge have for 
them but a secondary interest.” . .. The selection of persons to hold 
fellowships and scholarships “is a department of university administra- 
tion which is full of difficulties and problems. On the one hand, it is 
urged that the majority of the young men who desire to study in the 
graduate schools of the leading American universities are poor, and are 
too old to be supported by their parents. Therefore, it is argued, com- 
plete support should be provided for them at the University. On the 
other hand, it is maintained with equal force that these young men are 
old enough to support themselves, and that they have already received a 
prolonged education, which should enable them to earn a livelihood and 
something more. ‘The advocates of the latter view urge that fellowships 
and scholarships should be of moderate amount, in order that the holders 
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may be obliged to provide in part for themselves by laying up money 
before they come to the University. The subject is complicated by the 
competition for graduate students among the different universities which 
maintain graduate schools. The number and the amount of fellowships 
vary at different institutions ; and it has become a practice for young men, 
who think to attend some graduate school, to write to several schools and 
inquire what aid they can get. This practice closely resembles a practice 
which has obtained in divinity schools for many years, and which has had 
a deplorable effect on theological education and the profession of the min- 
ister. The aids offered in the Graduate School of this University are 
numerous, but small. The University Scholarships, so called, simply 
meet the tuition fee; for at Harvard every student pays the tuition fee 
whether he hold a fellowship, or scholarship, or not. The fellowships 
available in the Graduate School are also lower in amount than those pos- 
sessed by most of the universities which offer such aids.” . . . Many “ per- 
sons who apply for aid, but do not receive it, enter the Graduate School, 
or some other department of the University, without any aid. This fact 
seems to prove, first, that the fellowships and scholarships attract the 
attention of young men to the Graduate School, and so recruit it; and 
secondly, that many of those who apply for aid are really able to come 
without it, at least for one year. There can be no question that the 
teaching force of the country is to be greatly improved in quality by the 
infusion of a considerable number of men who in different universities 
have prepared themselves for doing good work as teachers by studying 
hard in the graduate schools. It is undoubtedly a public object to make 
the way easy for competent students to resort to the graduate schools. 
As the Dean points out, ambitious men — even though married — sacri- 
fice lucrative positions, and come to Cambridge for a year or two years of 
hard study. It is not only their interest but the interest of the commu- 
nity that they should do this. Nevertheless, prudent university policy 
inclines to numerous aids of moderate amount rather than to aids of large 
amount in smaller number. . . . The Graduate School is one of the few 
places in America at which young men can prepare themselves for a life 
devoted to the higher scholarship. It is serviceable to the able young 
men who frequent it from all parts of the United States; it is serviceable 
in the highest degree to the College proper; and it is serviceable to the 
country, because it trains a class of men capable of the best literary and 
scientifie work. It is already larger than Harvard College was fifty years 
ago, and its future is secured by the affection and respect of an influen- 
tial body of men, already considerable in number, who have been greatly 
served by it.” 

The Divinity School had a deficit because, first, the usual gift of the 
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Society for the Promotion of Theological Instruction was not received 
till after the close of the financial year, and, secondly, because the income 
of the large addition to the Hancock fund was consumed in legal ex- 
penses. The Hancock Professorship of Hebrew and other Oriental Lan- 
guages, founded in 1764 under the will of Thomas Hancock, amounted 
on August 1, 1892, to $6,008.43. Mr. Charles L. Hancock, a remote 
descendant of the founder, has reinforced the fund by a residuary legacy 
which has thus far yielded $72,890.47. Improvements have been made 
in Divinity Hall. Three new lecturers, Prof. J. E. Russell of Williams 
College, Bishop J. H. Vincent, and Dr. Washington Gladden, have been 
appointed for the current year. No fewer than 421 elections in Divinity 
School courses were made by undergraduates of the College in 1892-93. 
“Among the changes which the present century has wrought in the 
constitution of society and of the University are, first, the separation of 
theological education from preliminary training in the liberal arts, and, 
secondly and later, the adoption of theological studies as themselves 
liberal arts.” 

The Law School. — The President, in stating that after 1895 no can- 
didates will be admitted to the School except Bachelors of Arts, Litera- 
ture, Philosophy, or Science, and persons qualified to enter the Senior 
Class at Harvard, says that “the Law Faculty in taking this action gives 
effective support to what may be called the primary academic degrees 
in the United States, that is, to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Litera- 
ture, Philosophy, and Science; and it is the first law school in the country 
to give that support to colleges and scientific schools. The exclusion of 
all special students except such as could pass an examination in Latin, 
French, and Blackstone took effect in June and September, 1893; and 
the consequence was that, whereas there were 71 special students in the 
Law School last year, there are only 22 during the current year. The 
regular classes gained 8 students in spite of the application to every year 
of the School of a rule heretofore applied only to students of the first 
year, namely, that no student who fails to pass an examination in at 
least three subjects at the end of a year will be permitted to return to 
the School in the following year. There was, therefore, a reduction of 
41 in the total number of the School. In explanation of the large loss 
of special students, caused by an examination which only includes three 
subjects, it should be stated that the Law School maintains an admission 
examination of a very peculiar kind. Blackstone’s Commentaries are 
nowhere taught in this country except in a few law schools; and there 


are many very respectable secondary schools in the United States in 
which only one foreign language is taught. In short, the admission ex- 
amination of the Law School is a thing by itself, having no relation to 
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the common programmes of secondary schools.” The experiment of di- 
viding the first year’s class into two sections in all subjects but one, dif- 
ferent teachers having charge of the two sections, has not found favor. 
The Law School Library has grown rapidly. The School has laid up a 
balance of $76,301.20, all of which can be used to maintain the instrue- 
tion and equipment, in case the restrictive measures recently adopted 
shall seriously diminish the number of students. 

The Medical School required for the first time last year four years’ 
attendance for the degree of M. D.; but the number of students was 
larger than ever. This year there is a slight loss. 1892-93 is also 
memorable for the increase of salaries, $67,112 being paid against 
$47,212 in 1891-92. For the first time “the salaries of those profess- 
ors who give their whole time to the School were placed on a level with 
the salaries of professors in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences and the 
Divinity School. The professors and other teachers who practice medi- 
cine are not remunerated on that scale; first, because they do not give 
their whole time to the School, and secondly, because their connection 
with the School ordinarily increases their private practice. It seems 
probable that the revenues of the School will be maintained at the pres- 
ent level, the addition of a fourth year’s class compensating for some 
reduction in the size of the entering classes.” The President regards 
the decrease in the number of college or scientific school graduates among 
the medical students as threatening “the best interests of the School and 
the community.” 

The Dental School needs a new building, but owing to the hard times 
only $18,000 have thus far been subscribed for that purpose. The School 
has a balance of $8,801.44, a permanent endowment of $15,255.85, and 
gifts of $6,427.63 towards the new building ; yet the dental department 
was organized 27 years ago. The collections in the Dental Museum are 
growing rapidly. 

The Veterinary School has been able “to add some new courses of 
instruction, — chiefly through the unrecompensed labors of the gentle- 
men who give the instruction. The School needs a pathological and bac- 
teriological laboratory, but has no means of supplying this need. The 
students’ fees do not pay much more than one half the annual cost of the 
School; and the balance is made up from the earnings of the Hospital,” 
which pays from $3,000 to $4,000 a year towards the support of the 
School. Last year 606 horses, 464 dogs, and 49 other animals were 
treated ; 734 horses, 376 dogs, and 44 other animals were brought to 
the Hospital for examination and advice only; and 483 surgical opera- 
tions were performed. The abandonment of the subscription plan is 
again recommended. The Hospital has never had 200 subscribers in 
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one year, and it seems probable that this method reduces rather than 
increases the receipts. ‘The veterinary profession in the neighborhood 
object to it, as having a tendency to lower the proper standard of charges 
for veterinary service. ‘In the first year that the subscription method 
is abandoned there will appear a serious diminution in the receipts of the 
Hospital, for most of the subscriptions are collected in June or July, near 
the end of the financial year ; but in the following year it is believed that 
the receipts of the Hospital would be decidedly larger as a direct result 
of the abandonment of that plan.” 

The Library. —“ The growth of the general Library in Gore Hall and 
of the special libraries in the laboratories and class-rooms is in one sense 
an embarrassing phenomenon ; for the University has no rooms in which 
to arrange properly the increasing stores of books, or to put them con- 
veniently at the disposition of the readers. But from another point of 
view the growth of these libraries and the increased use made of them 
are the most encouraging features in the annual story of the progress of 
the University. However troublesome and costly it may be to teach 
thousands of students the abundant use of books, it is the most important 
lesson that can be given them during their student life. There is no- 
thing more essential to scholarship than the habit of thorough comparative 
study of many books relating to whatever subject a student may have in 
hand. Free use of books emancipates the student from the dominion of 
a text-book or single treatise, enables him to practice resort to original 
authorities, and reveals to him the great extent to which matter, once 
printed, is copied from book to book generation after generation. The 
Library buys no books except from the income of funds given expressly 
for that purpose; but salaries, service, and general expenses in the Li- 
brary during 1892-93 cost $33,384.82, of which sum $25,764.20 was 


provided from the income of permanent funds, leaving a balance of 
$7,620.62 to be really paid from the College tuition fees. Considering 


the immense service which the Library renders to the whole body of stu- 
dents, this is a moderate sum to be drawn from the free income of the 
College.” 

The Botanic Department.—The functions of the Director [ Prof. G. 
L. Goodale] of the Botanie Garden have been much enlarged within 
six years, till now he is the head not only of the Garden but of a large 
3otanical Museum, built under his direction, which eontains all the 
botanical laboratories, exhibits, etc. Since 1891, owing to a falling off in 
gifts, the Corporation have advanced to the department $12,357.58, on 
which interest is charged. In addition to the income from the $100,000 
of invested funds, $3,000 a year will be needed to defray the increased 
expenses. A larger area in the Garden is now under cultivation than 
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ever before. The Herbarium is well cared for, and has been added to. 
At the Arnold Arboretum, the roads having been laid out by the Boston 
Park Department, planting will progress more rapidly. Professor Sar- 
gent, the Director of the Arboretum, has given 5,000 volumes and 5,500 
pamphlets to this institution, and intends to purchase more books for it 
to the value of $10,000. 

The Chemical Laboratory has been improved by the introduction of 
seven exhaust fans. It sent to the World’s Fair a collection of about 
300 new substances discovered and studied in the laboratories at Cam- 
bridge. 

The Jefferson Physical Laboratory “has made a very important con- 
tribution to the study of physics in schools by demonstrating that physical 
apparatus can be provided for school use at a cost which brings the ap- 
paratus within the reach of large numbers of schools, both public and 
private. This apparatus, though plain and simple, yields accurate results, 
and is thoroughly adapted for teaching physics to pupils of the grammar 
and high school ages by the laboratory method. It has all been invented 
and, in the first instance, made in the Jefferson Laboratory ; but is now 
manufactured and sold by competent dealers. Specimens of the appara- 
tus were exhibited at the World’s Fair at Chicago as an original product 
of the Laboratory. It is hoped that through the use of this cheap but 
excellent apparatus a thorough course of instruction in exact physical 
measurement may be introduced into grammar and high schools... . 
The tendency in physical departments of universities to-day is to the 
carrying on of shops and working laboratories, rather than to the collect- 
ing of apparatus for lecture use — the newer method being indefinitely 
more expensive than the older, but also much more effective for educa- 
tional and scientific purposes.” 

The Observatory. — The President reports the completion of the fire- 
proof building, in which nearly 30,000 stellar photographs are now stored 
and studied. Extraordinary activity prevails in all departments of the 
Observatory, and the station in Peru continues to yield many interesting 
discoveries. ‘Cambridge is distinctly deteriorating as a site for an 
astronomical observatory. The introduction of electric lights in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Observatory and throughout the suburbs of Bos- 
ton proves to be a serious drawback ; and the Observatory will doubtless 
suffer some disturbance from the passage of cars on the electric railway 
to be constructed on Concord Avenue within a short distance of its piers 
and domes. It seems probable, therefore, that Cambridge will be in the 
future less important asa place for observation than the station at Are- 
quipa, but that the reduction of the results of observations, the study of 
photographic plates, and the publication of the Annals will continue to 
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be done here. The Uriah A. Boyden Fund, which on the 31st of July, 
1888, amounted to $240,995.50, has been reduced in the course of five 
years to $203,013.10, in consequence of the unexpected cost both of 
establishing the station at Arequipa and of carrying it on. Buildings, 
transportation, and living expenses have all proved dearer than was anti- 
cipated, in spite of the fact that the Peruvian government has permitted 
the free entry of all instruments and supplies destined for the station. 
[t has been the desire of the Corporation that a portion of this $32,982.40 
should be restored to the Fund by transferring to other funds a por- 
tion of the expenditure on the Peru station. The large annual gifts 
received from Mrs. Draper ($9,999.96 in 1892-93) continue to be spent 
year by year upon the productive researches of the Draper Memorial. 
The final payment from the estate of the late Robert Treat Paine, 
namely, $153,447.51, on account of his residuary bequest to the Observa- 
tory, raises the fund which bears his name to the sum of $273,557.86, 
and makes it the largest fund held by the University for purposes of pure 
research.” 

Museum of Comparative Zoilogy. — The report of the Curator [ Alex- 
ander Agassiz | shows how great an amount of work is annually required 
“to keep the collections in order, to replenish them when necessary, to 
arrange accessions by gift, and to extend little by little the labeling of 
the collections. Even the educated public has very little idea of the cost 
of maintaining a great collection to illustrate the animal kingdom in all 
continents and oceans, and in all ages of the earth’s crust. The perma- 
nent funds of ‘the Museum are entirely inadequate for the work which is 
imperatively needed. The University is able to contribute nothing but 
very moderate annual appropriations for fuel and service ; and the great 
amount of instruction given at the Museum by professors, instructors, and 
assistants who are paid by the University really increases, instead of 
lightening the charges on the funds of the Museum. With numberless 
things constantly in view which might be done for the benefit of stu- 
dents, the convenience of investigators, or the delight of the public, the 
narrow resources of the Museum are a severe trial to the patience of 
its Curator and assistants. In almost every room interesting additions 
or rearrangements might be made, the labeling might be improved, gaps 
might be filled, and various groupings illustrative of the associations or 
habits of animals might be arranged; but for all these desirable things 
there is no money.” The Curator, who has for several years maintained 
at his own expense a marine laboratory at Newport, suggests that some 
arrangement might be made between the U. S. Fish Commission and the 
leading American universities by which the exceptional facilities for 
marine research at the Wood’s Holl station might be used for original 
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investigation. As no summer school in zodlogy is held at Cambridge, it 
is all the more desirable that advanced students should have facilities for 
summer work by the sea. 

Miscellaneous. — President Eliot refers to the absence of Professor 
Putnam of the Peabody Museum to take charge of the department of 
Ethnology at the World’s Fair, from which the Museum may hope to 
benefit. He records the death of John G. Owens while conducting ex- 
plorations at Copan last winter. He mentions the rapid growth of the 
Semitic Museum which will soon require a building of its own, for which 
$26,000 has been pledged. He reports the satisfactory trial of the 
Schools’ Examination Board; the establishment of three gratuitous 
courses for teachers in the Cambridge Grammar Schools; the erection of 
Perkins Hall; and the projected fund for the Phillips Brooks House. 
He alludes to the need of a new dining-hall, as the capacity of Memorial 
Hall and of the Foxcroft Club —which together accommodate a little 
more than one half of the students in Cambridge — has been outgrown. 

The Financial Year, 1892-93, “ was satisfactory as regards the in- 
crease of the funds and balances by gifts and bequests — the total increase 
of the year being $552,298.55 ; but a large proportion of this increase, 
namely, $176,408.44, consists of building funds which will disappear 
from the Treasurer's statement when the buildings for which they were 
provided shall have been erected. The year was a costly one, the annual 
expenses proper, excluding payments for new buildings and for repairs, 
insurance, and taxes on real estate held as investment, having for the 
first time in the history of the University exceeded a million dollars ; but 
the Schools of Divinity, Law, and Medicine, the Dental School, the Sci- 
entific School, and the Bussey Institution are all in a satisfactory condi- 
tion as regards the proportion between their annual receipts and their 
annual expenditures. The Divinity School had, to be sure, a deficit for 
the year 1892-93 ; but this deficit was due to circumstances which may 
fairly be called accidental, and are not likely to recur. Moreover, the 
School has a credit balance of $26,360.41,the whole of which may be 
applied to the annual expenditures of the School; and this balance is 
larger than it was ten years ago, or twenty years ago. The Law School, 
the Medical School, and the Scientific School all have similar disposable 
balances. The Veterinary School, now eleven years old, almost succeeded 
in living within its income. The number of its students is increasing ; 
and both the School and its Hospital command more and more the respect 
and confidence of those who are interested in domestic animals. The 
School owes the University $19,019.87 ; but it is reasonable to expect 
that, as it becomes established in the favor of the community, it will be 
able to repay this advance, as older departments of the University have 
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done before. It is satisfactory to recall in this connection that the Den- 
tal school had a period of struggle and of debt ; but that it has now paid 
its debts, supports itself, — with important aid from the Medical School, 
—and has obtained an endowment which amounts in all to $30,484.92. 
The Scientific School enjoyed an increase of income to the amount of 
$12.054.00, and increased its expenditures by $14,484.00. This in- 
crease of expenditures resulted chiefly from an increase in the number of 
salaries, and in the appropriations for instruments and apparatus for 
instruction, and was made necessary by the large increase in the number 
of students. For the current year there is a similar enlargement of the 
number of students, and a corresponding expansion of expenditures ; but 
the budget of the School is in a satisfactory condition. 

“The departments of the University in which the relation of income to 
expenditure has been unsatisfactory for two years past are the depart- 
ments called University, College, and Library, which depend ultimately, 
as the accounts are kept, on the income of the College proper. The 
receipts credited to the University account are never equal to the pay- 
ments charged to that account, and the same is the case with regard to 
the Library, the adverse balances in these two departments being met by 
the College. For the year 1891-92 there was a deficit in these three 
accounts combined of $6,432.88 ; but for the year 1892-93, which is now 
under review, the deficit was $25,181.26. These deficits have to be charged 
to the account called the Stock Account, which is really an accumulated 
balance, the principal of which, as well as the income, is at the disposal of 
the Corporation. There is one other similar fund called the Insurance 
and Guaranty Fund. These two funds are the only resources of that sort 
in possession of the Corporation. From various causes, such as annual 
deficits and surpluses, the crediting to the Insurance and Guaranty Fund 
of a large part of the Fire Subscription of 1872-73, and the charging to 
the same fund of the cost of the addition made to Gore Hall in 1876, 
their combined amount has fluctuated considerably during the last twenty- 
four years; but, on the whole, they have diminished. In 1869 the Stock 
Account was $197,054.48, and the Insurance and Guaranty Account was 
$74,730.61, the total being $271,765.09. These two funds stand as fol- 
lows in the Treasurer's Statement for 1892-93: the Stock Account at 
$98,850.23, and the Insurance and Guaranty Fund at $141,638.74, the 
total being $240,468.97. These two completely unrestricted funds have 
therefore diminished by $31,296.12 within the past twenty-four years. 
Early in this period a Repair Fund of $10,000 was also used up. To 
the statement that expenditures have exceeded receipts in the combined 
account called University, College, and Library by $31,614.14 during the 
past two years must, therefore, be added the further statement that the 
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disposable balances against which such deficits can be charged are not so 
large now by $31,296.12 as they were twenty-four years ago, in spite of 
the fact that the total of the permanent funds has been multiplied by three 
and three quarters during that period. 

“This condition of things is due in the main, first, to the efforts of the 
Corporation to raise the salaries of teachers in all the grades, and to in- 
crease the number of teachers in proportion to the increase in the number 
of students; and secondly, to the great change in the general scale of 
expenditure in and on College buildings and on apparatus for teaching, 
including collections. Although the scale of the University salaries is 
still low, it has been raised more than fifty per cent. since 1869. As to 
the scale of expenditure, it is only necessary to recall the facts that before 
1869 there was not a single steam plant on the University premises; not 
a bath-room or water-closet in any University building; no lights in the 
College Yard or entries at night; no laboratories for students, except that 
of Chemistry; no Memorial Hall; no College playgrounds, except the 
delta between Kirkland and Cambridge streets; no departmental libra- 
ries; no seminaries; no conferences ; no summer courses; and no Grad- 
uate School. 

‘‘Whatever are the causes of the deficits of the past two years, it is 
plainly the duty of the Corporation to contract somewhat their annual 
expenditures for the College, the Graduate School, and the Library. 
Measures to this end were promptly taken as soon as the accounts of the 
year 1892-93 had been made up. An increase of students having again 
occurred in the College and the Graduate School during the current aca- 
demic year, and the contracts with teachers annually appointed having 
been concluded last spring, the retrenchments of the current year cannot 
be made on the number of salaries except in the case of accidental vacan- 
cies. They must be made on repairs and improvements, wages, printing, 
appropriations for collections and laboratories, and what are called gen- 
eral expenses. The prevailing financial depression also admonishes the 
Corporation not to count on a continuance of the recent very rapid in- 
crease in the number of students resorting to the University, and to be 


prepared for some diminution of income from their investments.” 


THE CORPORATION. 

On December 6, 1893, Henry Lee Higginson [’55] was elected a Fel- 
low in place of the late F. L. Ames. He was born in New York city, 
November 18, 1834; came to Boston in 1838, and fitted for college; en- 
tered the Class of 1855, but was obliged to leave on account of poor eyes, 
and went abroad; then studied with Mr. Samuel Eliot; in 1855 went 
into an India counting-room; going abroad again the following year, he 
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returned at Lincoln’s election in 1860; in May, 1861, enlisted in the 
U.S. service, was promoted major, and discharged for physical disability 
in 1864; after the war, he was a cotton-planter in Georgia for more than 
two years ; then became a member of the banking-house of Lee, Higgin- 
son & Co., Boston. In 1882 he received the degree of A. M. from Har- 
vard. Conspicuous among his many benefactions to the University is the 
gift of the Soldier’s Field. —On November 13, 1893, Dr. William Lam- 
bert Richardson, 64, was elected Dean of the Medical School, in place 
of Dr. Henry P. Bowditch, 61, resigned. 


LIBRARY. 

The University Library has received from the family of the late Pro- 
fessor A. P. Peabody about fourteen hundred volumes, half of which has 
been placed in the library of the Divinity School, and the rest in Gore 
Hall. — Arrangements have now been perfected with the leading Ger- 
man universities by which the College Library receives all new disscrta- 
tions printed by those institutions. — The collection of books formed by 
the late Francis Parkman in the pursuit of his historical studies are 
shortly to be added to the College Library, as well as such engraved and 
manuscript maps as were not included in the gift of American maps made 
by Mr. Parkman himself a few years ago. This Parkman collection also 
embraces such portion of the theological library, gathered by the histo- 
rian’s father, the late Rev. Francis Parkman, 1807, as had not already 
been given to the library of the Divinity School, and also such collections 
of Greek and Latin classics as had come to the historian from his 
father. — Mr. C. K. Bolton, 90, head of the Catalogue Department in 
the College Library, has resigned, and been made the principal librarian 
of the Public Library of Brookline, Mass. 

Justin Winsor, 53. 


THE SCIENTIFIC ESTABLISHMENTS. 


THE ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY. 


The Bruce photographic telescope has been mounted at the Observa- 
tory, and is now in regular use every clear night. Much experimental 
work still remains to be done in improving the adjustment of the instru- 
ment, so that exposures of any desired length may be given to the pho- 
tographic plates with satisfactory results. Meanwhile, it appears that 
exposures of ten minutes each are sufficient to photograph stars of the 
fourteenth magnitude over an area five degrees square. It is therefore 
to be expected that the objects proposed for the instrument, one of which 
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was that of rapidly obtaining charts covering the entire sky, will be satis- 
factorily fulfilled. It also appears that the advantage in respect to rapid- 
ity of work possessed by this instrument over telescopes of the usual form 
will be as great as was anticipated. The spectra of faint stars are well 
shown by this telescope, with a much greater dispersion than that pre- 
viously possible. A new prism of crown glass is now being made, which, 
when applied to the instrument, will enable the spectra of still fainter 
stars to be photographed with a smaller dispersion. 
E. C. Pickering, S. B., 65. 


BOTANIC GARDEN AND BOTANICAL MUSEUM. 

The plants in the greenhouses this winter have been unusually attract- 
ive, especially those which are grouped in the Palm house. The very 
large and overshadowing specimens have been removed, and this has 
given much more room for the charming palms and aroids of smaller 
size. The Australian house, enriched by the gift of the fine large Todaea 
barbara, has been of interest to all visitors. — Among the plants brought 
from Mexico by the Garden and Herbarium collector, Mr. C. G. Pringle, 
are some which promise to be valuable additions to our cultivated plants 
for decorative purposes. — The tower cases in the Ware Exhibition room 
have been completed, and a large number of new glass models have been 
added. There are now on exhibition about 400 species of flowering plants, 
distributed in not far from 300 genera and 100 natural families. This 
distribution shows the care with which the subjects for illustration have 
been chosen, and also the extraordinary compliance with the wishes of 
the projectors of the collection, yielded by the artists. When one remem- 
bers that some of the orders — the Orchids, for example — lend them- 
selves easily to this very attractive mode of illustration, while other fami- 
lies are, at first sight, less readily managed, it must be regarded as a 
cause for sincere congratulation that the artists have been willing to 
devote as much care to the latter as to the former. All of the specimens 
are now arranged in systematic order, and display the relations of the 
natural families to each other in a perfectly satisfactory manner. The 
next invoice of glass models, soon to be received, will contain a large 
number of the useful plants of the tropical parts of America, and these 
will be placed in the Economie room adjoining the Ware Exhibition room. 
The specimens of glass models which were exhibited at Chicago were 
packed up at the close of the exhibition with great care by Mr. Garfield, 
the Superintendent of Buildings at Harvard. All of them reached Cam- 
bridge in safety, and have been restored to their proper place in the sys- 
tem. — Professor Kirk, of Wellington, New Zealand, has been so fortu- 
nate as to procure for the Museum two fine specimens of the curious 
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root trunks of the celebrated Rata. These immense specimens have been 
safely received, and already partly prepared for the exhibition rooms of 
the Museum. They display the remarkable manner of growth of this 
species. — The work of labeling the specimens in the exhibition and col- 
lation rooms is progressing as rapidly as possible, and a few of the suites 
are now ready for inspection. 

G. L. Goodale, M. D., ’63. 


THE HERBARIUM. 


Among the recent accessions to the Gray Herbarium two large collec- 
tions are of special interest. The first, consisting of nearly 600 plants, 
was made upon the Galapagos Islands by Prof. F. Baur, formerly of 
Clark University, now of Chicago. These plants are as yet unnamed, 
and their identification will necessarily involve much labor. But the 
vegetation of these islands is so noteworthy that the time thus expended 
will be amply repaid. Insular floras in general possess much interest, 


and that of the Galapagos Islands has been found especially worthy of 
attention. Lying upon the equator about 800 miles to the west of South 
America, this little archipelago has a vegetation very distinct in its spe- 
cific characteristics from that of the mainland. The genera, however, 
are chiefly those which are common from Mexico to Peru. While the 
flora of the Galapagos Islands has been studied by several careful and 
thoroughly trustworthy botanists, there is doubtless much still to be re- 
corded, and a collection of this size cannot fail to add many facts of in- 
terest to our present knowledge. This collection contains much duplicate 
material, a full set of which is destined for Clark University, the institu- 
tion under which Professor Baur’s expedition was undertaken. — The 
other still more extensive collection mentioned consists of plants gath- 
ered by the recent archaeological expedition to northwestern Mexico 
under the direction of Dr. Carl Lumholtz. Starting from Bisbee, Ari- 
zona, this expedition proceeded southward into Sonora, passing first along 
the western slopes of the Sierra Madre, and thence crossing the higher 
parts of the range into Chihuahua. Although some parts of these states 
had previously been visited by experienced botanists, such as Dr. George 
Thurber and Dr. Edward Palmer, much of the course of the present 
expedition has never before been botanically explored. The botanists of 
the party were Messrs. Carl Vilhelm Hartman and Francis E. Lloyd. 
The former, who is now returning to Sweden to take charge of the botan- 
ical garden in Stockholm, has been able to spend some days in Cambridge 
and give much desirable information about the field-habit of the plants 
of his collecting. — Through the steady growth of the organized portion 
of the Gray Herbarium, the cases have for several months been unduly 
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crowded. To relieve this pressure a room to the right of the entry has 
been fitted with cases and the herbarium so shifted along that no part of 
the collection is now inconveniently crowded. This increase of space, 
while a great relief at present, will only suffice for three or four years’ 
growth at the present rate. — January 1, 1894, the services of Mr. J. M. 
Greenman, A. B., were secured as assistant. Mr. Greenman has been 
assistant in botany at the University of Pennsylvania. Mr. C. G. Prin- 
gle will be reappointed collector for the Botanical Museum and Gray 
Herbarium. He will start early in March with two assistants for Mex- 
ico. It is his purpose to visit the hitherto little explored State of Oaxaca, 
which is reputed among the Mexican botanists to be the richest collecting 
ground in the country. The hardships, trials, and dangers, however, of 
such an expedition are innumerable, and of a character not easily real- 
ized at a distance. 
B. L. Robinson, ’87. 
PEABODY MUSEUM. 


During the year 1892-93, Professor Putnam was given leave of ab- 
sence from the University and from the Peabody Museum in order that 
he might carry on his work in Chicago as Chief of the Department of 
Ethnology in the World’s Columbian Exposition. Although his depart- 
ment was officially closed on October 30, it was necessary for him to remain 
in charge of the Anthropological Buildings until the many valuable loan 
exhibits were returned to the owners and the building cleared of its con- 
tents. This being accomplished, he returned to Cambridge on January 1 
to resume his duties in the University and in the Museum. — In his report 
to President Eliot for 1891-92, Professor Putnam gave an outline of the 
plans and preliminary work of his department of the Exposition, and in 
his report for 1892-93 he has given a brief summary of what was accom- 
plished through the Exposition for the science of anthropology in this 
country. Indeed, the Peabody Museum was in many ways so closely 
connected with the Exposition that it is impossible to report on the one 
without some mention of the other. The Museum methods of scientific 
research and exploration and its method of arranging museum collections 
were exemplified in the Anthropological Building and in the Harvard 
University exhibit in the Liberal Arts Building, and, being thus exhibited 
to the world, they were much studied and commended by the many scien- 
tists who visited the Exposition. Professor Putnam is of the opinion that 
this occasion has done more to bring the Peabody Museum into favorable 
notice and to arouse an interest in this department of the University than 
has been brought about in other ways for the past ten years. He is espe- 
cially gratified by another result of the Exposition, —the establishment 
of the new Columbian Museum in Chicago, which he hopes will prove 
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another important scientific centre in a portion of the country where one 
is so much needed, — Since his return to the Peabody Museum, Professor 
Putnam has announced a course of lectures in General Anthropology for 
the second half year. 
FF. H. Mead. 
THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 
THE DENTAL SCHOOL. 

The present condition of the Dental School is fulfilling the promise of 
the beginning of the year. Sixty-one students continue in attendance. 
The curriculum of the first year has been increased so as to make Histol- 
ogy and Dental Chemistry obligatory. Dr. C. S. Minot will give a course 
in Histology which will include the histology of the dental tissues. The 
course will occupy four hours a week during the last half year. The 
usual examination of one hour will be held at the close of the course. 
Dr. C. P. Worcester will give a special course of ten lectures on Dental 
Chemistry to the first year students, and furnish questions on these lec- 
tures for examination in Chemistry. Hitherto this course has been vol- 
untary, and given to the third year class. The Faculty believe the 
change will prove beneficial to the School. — The large size of the present 
first year class renders it necessary to consider the furnishing of larger 
accommodations in the operating department for next year. Some tem- 
porary expedient must be devised to serve the purpose until a new school 
building shall become an entity. — Fortunately the exhibit of the School 
at the World’s Fair was removed and on its way East before the late fire, 
consequently the School is saved from loss by that calamity. 

Thomas Fillebrown, D. M. D., ’69. 


COMMEMORATION OF FRANCIS PARKMAN. 

On the evening of December 6 a large audience assembled in Sanders 
Theatre to attend exercises in commemoration of Francis Parkman, ’44. 
President Eliot made a brief address in which he spoke first of Park- 
man’s great interest in and loyalty to Harvard. For thirteen years he 
was a member of the Corporation, always punctual at its meetings, always 
in favor of measures tending to increase the manliness of the students. 
Through his recommendation the course in debate, known as English 6, 


was established. Though history was his life vocation, he achieved in 


the avocation of horticulture the highest success. He was the first pro- 
fessor of horticulture at Harvard. President Eliot alluded to the great 
physical difficulties against which Parkman had to struggle, comparing 
him in this respect with Darwin. “His whole career as a scholar,” he 
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said, “is a model of patience and industry. He was retiring and re- 
served and never appeared in public, but his name will live long in 
human memory.” 

Justin Winsor, ’53, then read an address in which, after referring to 
Parkman’s youthful life among the Indians, he trgced his development 
as a historian. Jared Sparks, the first professor of history at Harvard, 
inculeated in Parkman that patience in investigating original sources and 
that fidelity to facts which characterize Parkman’s works. Besides 
Sparks, he had for predecessors Bancroft, who followed the old method 
of historical writing, Prescott, who represents the romantic school, and 
Motley, who in a sense combined the old and the new: but Parkman 
surpassed them all. He believed that the real record of events, and not 
a paraphrase, was the true record. He stood for honesty of citation. 
And yet, so great was his art, so consummate his skill in narration, that 
his histories have the picturesqueness and charm of the romantic writers. 

The exercises closed with an essay by John Fiske, 63, who laid par- 
ticular stress on the fact that Parkman came at the right moment for 
describing Indian development, while it still retained, among the tribes 
of the far West, that character which it had had during the earlier cen- 
turies of conflict between the aborigines and the European colonists. So 
Parkman was able to draw true pictures of the Indians, and his pictures 
differed widely from the types which Cooper and others had created. 
Parkman was also the first to prove that American history could be made 
interesting. He is the greatest of American historians, if not of all the 
historians of our century. 

During the intervals between the addresses the Glee Club sang appro- 
priate selections. 

STUDENT LIFE. 


CLASSICAL CLUB. 


The increased number of graduate students of Classical Philology has 
had a decided effect upon the membership of the Classical Club. There 
are, including instructors, about sixty members, nearly half of these being 
students in the Graduate School. When the membership of the Club 
was much smaller than it is now, and consisted largely of undergraduates, 
it was the custom to elect all Juniors who had taken Second-Year Honors, 
and were continuing the study of Classics; that is, election depended 
entirely upon scholarship. This method, however, has gradually been 
altered. At present, the first requirement is that a man shall be an 
advanced student of Classics; after that, his personal qualities are an im- 
portant consideration, and no name is proposed to the Club unless recom- 
mended by a member of the nominating committee. It is the aim of 
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the committee to make the Club socially interesting to its members. 
There have been this year four public meetings,—a translation of 
the “ Frogs” of Aristophanes by Professor Goodwin, and a translation 
of the ‘Oedipus Tyrannus” of Sophocles by Professor Morgan. The 


ranslation of the “‘ Frogs” was illustrated by views of the production in 
lat f tl 4 ¢ , ] 


England, and that of the “Oedipus Tyrannus” by views of the Harvard 
play in 1881. All of these have been well attended. At a private meet- 
ing in December, an informal discussion was held on the methods of 
teaching Latin in preparatory schools, the number of graduate members 
who have had experience as teachers making such a discussion possible. 
The success of this experiment may lead to similar meetings in the 
future. On January 10 Professor Smith entertained the Club at his house, 
and there have been other social meetings in students’ rooms. The 
object of the Classical Club is first that students may meet one another 
socially, and then that such form of entertainment shall be provided as 
will especially interest men of classical study. 


H. E. Burton, ’90. 


HARVARD ENGINEERING SOCIETY. 


On January 22 about sixty men interested in the new engineering 
society met in L. $.S.1. Professor Hollis presided. A constitution was 
read and adopted. ‘The organization received the name of the Harvard 
Engineering Society. It is not intended to displace the Electric Club, 
but hopes to encourage it and to be the cause of the growth of other 
clubs in different departments of engineering. ‘The new society is to be 
more general, and is intended: 1. To promote general knowledge and 
diseussion of engineering subjects, and 2. To promote intercourse and 
acquaintance between members of the society and professional men. _ Its 
membership is determined as follows: (a@.) Active membership shall be 
confined to members of Harvard University who study engineering sub- 
jects with the purpose and intention of becoming practicing engineers, 
also the instructors of Harvard University who teach subjects connected 
with engineering. Active members alone may vote or hold office. (0.) 
Any member of Harvard University or any practicing engineer may 
become an associate member. Associate members cannot vote or hold 
office. (¢.) Honorary membership shall be confined to those whose ex- 
perience and ability have given them distinction in engineering work. 
The following officers were elected: Pres., Prof. I. N. Hollis; Sec., A. 
N. Johnson, L. S. S., 94; Treas., J. F. Vaughan, L. S. S., 95; Libra- 
rian, W. E. Clark, L.S. S., 95; the executive committee to consist of 
the above and a representative of each of the three engineering depart- 
ments, 7. e., G. L. Swendsen, L. S. S., 94, Civil Engineering; J. C. D. 
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Hitch, 95, Electrical Engineering; and C. J. Morrison, 95, Mechanical 
Engineering. ‘The last three are to serve as an election committee, and 
are to be the chairmen of any meetings of their divisions. 


THE HARVARD-YALE DEBATE. 


The first of this year’s intercollegiate debates was held in Sanders 
Theatre on the evening of January 19. Col. T. W. Higginson, ’41, pre- 
sided; Prof. E. J. James of the University of Pennsylvania, the Hon. 
Carl Schurz, LL. D., ’°76, and Pres. F. A. Walker, LL. D., ’83, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, acted as judges. The disputants 
were, for Harvard, Henry L. Prescott, 94, Albert S. Apsey, L. S., and 
Alfred S. Hayes, L. S.; for Yale, John W. Peddie, L. S., William H. 
Cox, L. S., and Walter H. Clark, 96. The question was stated as fol- 
lows: “Aesolved, That independent action in politics is preferable to 
party allegiance,’ Yale taking the affirmative side. Each speaker was 
allowed fifteen minutes, with five minutes at the close for Messrs. Peddie 
and Hayes in rebuttal. The judges, after a short consultation, announced 
that Harvard had presented the stronger arguments, but added that the 
decision was so close that if they had been marking they should have 
given Harvard 100 and Yale 99 points. After the debate, the speakers, 
judges, and a few others were entertained at an informal supper at the 
Colonial Club. 

NOTES. 

The Shakespeare Club was organized last October. At the earlier 
informal meetings of a few friends a full outline of method and scope 
was drawn. It was determined to read the plays of Shakespeare and of 
his contemporaries one hour a week throughout the College year. No 
officer was deemed necessary or advisable but a secretary. The presi- 
dency of the meetings was arranged to fall successively on each of the 
members, one at a time, in alphabetical order. To the secretary, T. Cleve- 
land, Jr., 96, was reserved the duty of glossary comment, and of the 
general supervision of the work. The object of the Club is to bring its 
members into accord with the spirit and genius of the Elizabethan times. 
— The Directors of the Memorial Hall Dining Association refused the 
petition of some students that a small orchestra be hired to furnish music 
during dinner. — Vesper services on Thursday afternoons were resumed 
on December 7.— The suggestion that Holmes Field be flooded during 
the winter, for skating, was rejected by the Corporation. — The Musical 
Clubs gave a concert in Sanders Theatre on December 15. — Members of 
the Cercle Francais performed Molitre’s Le Mariage Forcé in Brattle 
Hall on December 18, and in Boston on December 21. — Professor Nor- 
ton had his usual reception on Christmas Eve for students unable to 
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leave Cambridge. — The second intercollegiate chess tournament was 
held in New York city during the Christmas recess. Harvard was rep- 
resented by James Hewins, Jr., 96, and Thorndike Spalding, 95; Co- 
lumbia by Edward Hymes, L. S., ’95, and Edward Libaire, Mines, ’94 ; 
Yale by R. L. Ross, 96, and A. E. Skinner, 95; Princeton by B. R. 
Ewing, ’94, and E. P. Roberts, 94. Columbia took first honors with 8} 
games. Her score with the single colleges is 2} to 1} against Harvard ; 
3 to 1 against Yale ; 3 to 1 against Princeton. Harvard came next with 
7 victories, 14 to 24 against Columbia; 2 to 2 against Princeton, and 3} 
to } against Yale. Yale achieved a total of 5, 1 to 3 against Columbia, 
34 to 4 against Princeton, and } to 2} against Harvard. Princeton 
was last with 34, 1 to 3 against Columbia, 2 to 2 against Harvard, } to 
34 against Yale. The best individual scores were made by Hymes, Co- 
lumbia, and Hewins, Harvard. Neither suffered defeat; they drew in 
their personal encounter; Hewins drew also with Ewing, Princeton. The 
final position of the individual players was as follows: Hymes, 5}; Hew- 
ins, 5; Skinner and Libaire, 3 each; Roberts, 2}; Spalding and Ross, 2 
each; Ewing, 1.— On December 21, some members of the Church of the 
Disciples of Christ met at 1524 Cambridge Street, and organized a soci- 
ety whose object is to unite all Harvard Disciples into a social club. C. 
C. Rawlinson is president, and L. W. Kline secretary. — A. S. Apsey, 
"93, and F. S. Thwait, ’94, had a joint debate with E. Thoms and L. A. 
Wells of Yale, at Newport, R. I., on December 5, the subject being, 
“Shall our senators be chosen by popular vote ?””— Harold W. Lewis, 
96, won the Harvard Chess tournament.— On January 24 was held 
the first mock trial for forty years in the Law School. The case was a 
modification of the famous Howland will case, and the court was com- 
posed as follows: Judge, Jeremiah Smith, formerly of the Supreme 
Bench of New Hampshire; plaintiff, J. Codman; defendant, B. L. 
Hand; counsel for plaintiff, T. N. Perkins and R. S. Barlow; counsel 
for defendant, F. R. Bangs and A. N. Hand; witnesses, A. D. Hill and 
C. L. Barlow; medical expert, G. K. Bell; sheriff, D. R. Vail. The jury 
was out for two hours, and returned a verdict for the plaintiff. 
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Football, 


The December number of the Mag- 
azine brought the football record down 
to Nov. 8. After that date only two 
games were played, viz.: with Yale, 
at Springfield, on Nov. 25, and with 
the University of Pennsylvania, on 
Holmes Field on Thanksgiving Day, 
Nov. 30. The Yale game, which was 
attended by 23,000 spectators, proved 
a surprise to many persons who had 
accepted as reliable the reports of 
Harvard’s excellence in practice and 
of Yale’s corresponding inferiority. 
During the first half, Harvard had the 
wind against her, and so could gain 
only by incessant and exhausting ham- 
mering at Yale’s line; but when the 
ball was driven close to Yale’s bound- 
ary, her full-back, Butterworth, sent 
it back into the middle of the field by 
a long punt. In the second half, the 
Harvard team showed evident fatigue. 
Butterworth got a touchdown from 
which a goal was kicked, and after 
that the best that Harvard could do 
was to prevent Yale from scoring 
again. Harvard’s use of the Deland 
tactics proved less successful than had 
been expected, as Yale soon learned 
how to nullify their effect. The game, 
though fierce, was not marred by un- 
gentlemanliness. The play is thus 
summarized by Mr. Deland: “ During 
the first half, Harvard had 55 chances, 
which yielded a total of 209 yards (in- 
cluding 10 yards for off-side play). 
She lost a total of 9 yards, 5 of which 
was for holding. Yale, in the same 


half, made a total advance of 228} 
yards. But of this 2281 yards 210} 


represented the gain on kicks with the 
wind, leaving a total gain on all her 





rushes in the first half of only 18 
yards. Harvard, of her total of 199 
(deducting the 10 yards given by the 
umpire from the total of 209), gained 
only 70 yards on kicks and 129 yards 
on her rushes. Thus by the actual 
figures, Harvard gained over seven 
times as much space as Yale did in 
their respective efforts at rushing the 
ball in the first half. But in the sec- 
ond half the case is different. Har- 
vard gained a total of 205 yards, while 
Yale gained a total of 247} yards, but 
of Harvard’s 205 yards 125 yards 
stood for kicks, while of Yale’s 2474 
yards only 31 stood for kicks. Yet 
Yale’s rushes in this second half 
gained an average of only 3} yards 
each, while Harvard’s rushes gained 
an average of 22 yards each. Thus it 
will be seen that Harvard’s playing, 
apart from kicks, was far superior to 
Yale’s in the first half, and but slightly 
less successful offensively in the sec- 
ond half, although Harvard’s defensive 
work, in the second half, permitted 
Yale to have the ball for more than 
two thirds of the total number of ef- 
forts.” 

The teams played in the following 
positions: — 


YALE. HARVARD. 
PEROT Basin ss cnicscescnetsacas r. e., Stevenson 
IM Be i biguis vccesnawe ar dvmeeeea r. t., Newell 
to A eer rerrr on ae 
Stillman ........... Centre. ....c002.s00ee Lewis 
PROM Bi Wiiniss'c one ssnenecdsuecase au 1. g., Acton 
MOE Bi Gis dic wee oeeincuseentiacs 1. t., Manahan 
Greenway, Fr. €........+.+++sese0+e). Gy EMMONS 
BG6B. 056 vcccceas Quarter-back...........- Beale 
TREES: «2 ccccces ) { et, ae Waters 
Armstrong...... Half-backs ;.... tees -Dunlop 

‘ .... Wrightington 
Butterworth.......Full-back...........- Brewer 


Referee, Schoff of Pennsylvania. 
Umpire, Moffatt of Princeton. Score, 
Yale, 6, Harvard, 0. 

In the game with Pennsylvania, 
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Harvard played much better, and after 
a brief preliminary skirmish the result 
was never in doubt. Pennsylvania 
made only one touchdown. For Har- 
vard, the best playing was done by C. 
Brewer, whose catches, dodging, and 
rushes excelled anything seen on Jar- 
vis during the season. By one rush 
he gained over 40 yards. Emmons, 
who was clearly in too excitable a con- 
dition to play, was reprimanded for 
slugging, and finally gave way to A. 
Brewer. C. Brewer had to retire on 
account of an injury during the second 
half, and Gray took his place, only to 
break his wrist almost immediately, 
and be succeeded by Gonterman. The 
final score was, Harvard, 26; Pennsyl- 
vania, 4. Seventeen thousand specta- 
tors witnessed the game. 
The teams were as follows: — 
HARVARD. U. OF P. 

pgs, © ee eee r.e., Newton 


A. Brewer, { “ Medea 
PRAM, B. Goon ceccicw ccc csccccuan r. t., | Oliver 
Acton, L. g...ce-eeseseessces .eeeel. gy Woodruff 
Centre Thornton 
. Oliver 
BRAGKED, ToGo oc00c secccsccesccees l. g., Wharton 
Newell, ©. t....-.scececscsevesscece 1, t., Mackey 
BEOVEMBOM, TF. C.00ccccrccccecsccece 1. e., Simmons 
DRRED..2 wo sc0v0ens Quarter-back Williams 
Wrightington, . Knipe 
sg } -+Half-backs.......... { Garbo 
C. Brewer, 
Gray, 
Gonterman, 


Prall-Dacks... 00.0000 Brooke 


Touchdowns, Brewer, 2, Dunlop, 
Wrightington, Brooke. Goals, Brewer, 
4. Safety, Pennsylvania. Referee, 
De Hart of Lehigh. Umpire, McGill 
of Yale. 

Immediately after the close of the 
season, the newspapers published sen- 
sational reports of exorbitant expenses 
incurred by the coaches without the 
consent of the Graduate Manager. It 
was said that nearly $1,600 had been 
paid for leather suits, and that some 
of the coaches had received a much 
larger sum for their services, and had 
incurred bills for theatre tickets, ete. 
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It is impossible, at the present writ- 
ing, to affirm or deny these rumors, 
but there seems to be no doubt of two 
things: the lack of harmony between 
the Graduate Manager and the man- 
agement of the football team, and the 
fact that one of the coaches, who was 
supposed by the public to be coaching 
out of his interest in the game and 
loyalty to Harvard, received many 
hundred dollars in payment for his 
supposed interest and loyalty. 

The following petition was presented 
by George G. Crocker, ’64, to the 
Board of Overseers on Nov. 29, and 
was referred to a committee: “The 
wide difference of opinion which ex- 
ists as to the merits and demerits of 
the game of football as now developed 
and played by collegians leads the 
undersigned to request the Board of 
Overseers to cause full statistics to be 
gathered and compiled, and a thor- 
ough investigation conducted, so that 
the attitude of the government of our 
University to the game may be wisely 
determined, so that, if practicable, 
modifications of the game calculated 
to lessen its dangers may be sug- 
gested, and so that parents, and also 
their sons in college or preparing for 
college, may have the benefit of the 
results of a thorough and judicial in- 
quiry by a competent committee.” 

Editor. 


The FHlott Daven Team, 


At the call for candidates in Janu- 
ary 160 men presented themselves. 
Since then the numbers have risen to 
240. Of last year’s team who are now 
training, there are Merrill, Garcelon, 
Whitten, Lefurgey, Hill, Bingham, 
Endicott, Lakin, Pinkham, Jameson. 
Besides, there are still in College 
Bloss, Shea, Collamore, Sherwin, and 
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Putnam, who have not yet begun to 
train, and Brewer, who is rowing with 
his Class crew. Of the new men, the 
most promising are: McCarthy, Den- 
holm, Storrs, for the sprints; Bremer, 
for the hurdles ; E. Hollister, for the 
half mile ; Boardman, Coolidge, and 
R. R. Hollister, for the mile run. As 
yet no one has shown up for the 
weights, and it looks as if we should 
have to depend solely upon Shea as we 
did last year. In the high jump we 
have four men — Paine, Putnam, Clark, 
and Stickney — capable of doing 5 ft. 
10 in. There are many other candi- 
dates who will have an opportunity of 
showing their ability in the winter and 
spring games to come. 


H. M. Wheelwright, 95, Capt. 





IAotes. 


The Athletic Committee is com- 
posed of Prof. J. B. Ames, ’69, Prof. 
W. M. Davis, S. B., 69, and Prof. G. 
A. Bartlett, for the Faculty ; Dr. M. 
H. Richardson, ’73, W. Hooper, ’80, 
and P. D. Trafford, ’89, for the Grad- 
uates ; T. E. Sherwin, 94, R. W. Em- 
mons, ’95, and J. C. Fairchild, ’96. — 
A new board running track, for winter 
practice, has been constructed behind 
the Gymnasium, between the Law 
School and the Physical Laboratory. 
It is six feet wide and a sixth of a mile 
in length. — It is rumored that Oxford 
University will send over a crew to 
row the winners of the Harvard-Yale 
race next June.— The Fencing Club 
and the Boxing Club have been active 
during the winter. — Work on the 
Athletic Building on Soldier’s Field 


progresses. It is in the form of a hol- 


low square, two stories high, and be- 
sides containing about 2,000 lockers it 
will have rooms for ’Varsity and visit- 
ing teams. 


It will be supplied with 
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hot and cold water, baths, etc. — The 
candidates for the University Crew 
have been reduced from 47 to 22. 
They have been rowing on the ma- 
chines in the Gymnasium in the fol- 
lowing order : First Crew. Bullard, ’96, 
Duffield,’96, Fennessey, 96, Houghton, 
97, L. Davis, 94, Townsend, ’96, A. 
Brewer, ’96, Hervey, ’94; Second Crew. 
F. Davis, ’95, Klein, 95, Thompson, L. 
S., Crane, 94, Beals, ’94, Wadsworth, 
97; Third Crew. Purdon, ’95, Blake, 
95, Hoag, ’94, Murchie, 95, Derby, 96, 
Emmons, 95, Richardson, ’95. The 
men are all of about the same size, 
and, taken as a whole, are rather 
lighter than usual; but they have 
plenty of snap, and are interested in 
the work. Except L. Davis, the cap- 
tain, and Fennessey, none have rowed 
in the ’Varsity boat; but the others, 
except Emmons, Brewer, Hoag, Wads- 
worth, Klein, and Thompson, have 
had experience on their Class crews. 
T. N. Perkins, ’91, has been acting as 
coach. Early in February, work was 
begun in the tank. — Baseball matters 
are too unsettled to require an ex- 
tended report at this time. Cook, L.S., 
who was elected captain last summer, 
resigned, and J. Wiggin, L. S., was 
chosen in his place. The Athletic 
Committee do not approve of graduate 
captains, but there remained no other 
member of last year’s nine. Keefe, 
the professional, has been coaching the 
candidates, who are, with the excep- 
tion of a few substitutes, new men. — 
Waters, ’94, was reélected captain of 
the football eleven, but the Athletic 
Committee refused to ratify his elec- 
tion. — There will be only two winter 
meetings in the Gymnasium this year, 
—on March 17 and 24. At the first, 
wrestling, sparring, and putting the 
shot will be the chief events ; at the 
second, “ ladies’ day,” light gymnastics 
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will predominate.— At New Haven, 
Dec. 2, Yale, ’97, beat Harvard, ’97, 
at football 30 to 4.— At Hartford, 
Nov. 24, Harvard beat Yale at shoot- 
ing by 119 to 113. The teams and 
scores were: Harvard—Gould, 24; 
Lawton, 25; Lee, 22; Sargent, 25; 
Hecksher, 23. Yale— Wells, 17; 
Benedict, 26; W. S. Miller, 25; H. 
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Miller, 23; Franklin, 22. Each man 
was allowed thirty Keystone targets. 
— Yale has adopted the rule concern- 
ing eligibility of players, proposed by 
Harvard. — A. A. Sprague,’97, is tem- 
porary captain of the Freshman Crew. 
— Members of the Zeta Psi enter- 
tained Corbett, the champion prize- 
fighter, at their clubhouse on Feb. 3. 





THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


CHICAGO. 


The annual business meeting was 
held at the University Club, Nov. 24, 
1893, President H. A. DeWindt, ’81, 
in the chair. About fifty men at- 
tended, in spite of the severe weather. 
The following officers of the Club for 
the year 1893-94 were elected : Pres., 
Henry B. Stone, ’73; 1st Vice-Pres., 
Robert T. Lincoln, 64; 2d Vice- 
Pres., J. C. Bartlett, 69; 3d Vice- 
Pres., Dr. Henry Hooper, ’65 ; See. 
and Treas. Wm. C. Boyden, ’86 ; 
Chorister, Kellogg Fairbank, ’90 ; 
Executive Committee: Gardner G. 
Willard, 69; Thomas Taylor, Jr., 
LL. B., ’°85; M. D, Follansbee, ’92. 
The Club voted to appropriate $300 
to support a post-graduate scholar- 
ship at Harvard to be known as the 
“Scholarship of the Harvard Club of 
Chicago.” This scholarship is to be 
open only to graduates of Illinois col- 
leges ; and the first holder of it will 
enter the post-graduate department at 
Cambridge next September. It was 
the sentiment of the Club that loyalty 
to both Harvard and Illinois could 
best be shown by founding the schol- 


arship upon the terms stated. After 


the business meeting, the social fes- 
tivities were ushered in by the cireu- 
lation of the beautiful loving cup, re- 
cently presented to the Club by one 
of its ex-Presidents, Jas. B. Galloway, 
"70. 


sin 


A jolly evening was ended by 
ging the old college songs round 
the piano presided over by Lockwood 
Honoré, ’88. 

A special business meeting was held 
at the University Club on the evening 
of Jan. 11, to elect a President, vice 
Henry B. Stone, ’73, J.C. 
Bartlett, °69, was elected President 


resigned. 


for the ensuing year ; Dunlap Smith, 
84, was elected 2d Vice-President, 
vice J. C. Bartlett, promoted to the 
presidency. remarks 
were made upon the death of Dr. 
Charles Smith, °47, which 
occurred on Jan. 10, at his residence 


Appropriate 
Gilman 
in this city. A committee of seven 
was appointed to attend Dr. Smith’s 
funeral upon behalf of the Club and 
to draft condolence. 
The committee consisted of S. S. 
Greeley, 44, T. B. Bryan, LL. B., 
49, Dr. E. L. Holmes, °49, G. E. Ad- 
ams, *60, R. T. Lincoln, 64, W. C. 
Larned, ’71, and John F. Holland, ’85. 
By the death of Dr. Smith the Har- 
vard Club of Chicago lost one of its 


resolutions of 
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most loyal and valued members. He 
was the first President of the Club in 
1874 upon its reorganization after the 
great fire, and was reélected in 1875, 
1876, and 1886. The loss of Harvard 
men everywhere by the death of Mr. 
Frank Bolles was also fittingly re- 
ferred to. A committee of three, E. 
A. Harriman, ’88, Kellogg Fairbank, 
90, and R. M. Lovett, ’92, was ap- 
pointed to draft resolutions expressive 
of the Club’s loss in the death of Mr. 
Bolles. At this writing it is expected 
that the annual dinner will take place 
upon the evening of Feb. 21 at the 
University Club. 
Wo. C. Boypen, ’86, Sec. 





MARYLAND. 


At the annual meeting in Baltimore, 
Dec. 2, 1893, the following officers 
were elected : Pres., J. B. Noel Wyatt, 
70; Ist Vice-Pres., E. L. Rogers, 39; 
2d Vice-Pres., Dr. W. E. Moseley, ’74; 
Treas., Leigh Bonsal, ’84; Sec., H. 
Ivah Thomsen, ’81; Executive Com- 
mittee : Jos. M. Cushing, ’55; Morris 
Whitridge, 89; A. Morris Tyson, [’90]. 
A large and fashionable audience 
greeted the Harvard Glee, Mandolin, 
and Banjo Clubs, at their first concert 
in Baltimore on Dee. 27. Their good 
music was thoroughly appreciated, 
and such soloists as Wilder, Greene, 
and Whitman received enthusiastic 
applause. After the concert the mu- 
sicians were entertained at supper by 
the Maryland Harvard Club, and the 
evening passed off merrily with toast 
and song. E. G. DAvEs, 54. 


MILWAUKEE. 

The officers of the Club for the 
present year are as follows: Pres., 
Augustus H. Vogel, ’86; Vice-Pres., 
Rey. C.S. Lester, 72; See. and Treas., 
Otto R. Hansen, ’85; Committee, J. W. 
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Mariner, ’91, and Charles P. Button, 
73. The Club is not large, having no 
more than 42 members all told, and is 
consequently not very active. The 
only event last year which brought 
the members together was the annual 
dinner, on Dee. 30, at Hotel Pfister. 
Twenty-seven persons of different 
ages and classes were present. The 
old songs and the new songs, the old 
cheer and the new ’rah, were heard 
with equal enthusiasm. The dinner 
was a success. The influence of Har- 
vard is extending in Milwaukee in 
many ways. A theatre manager re- 
cently printed the name of “ Har- 
vard” on all the tickets for the con- 
cert of the Yale Glee Club which was 
given in this city on Jan. 2. 
Orto R. HANSEN, ’85, Sec. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

We have received a pamphlet con- 
taining a verbatim report of the 
speeches at the twentieth anniversary 
dinner of the Club, held at the Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, on Oct. 19, 
1893. The officers of the Club are 
Pres., J. M. Seawell, 55; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Harold Wheeler, ’77, and F. J. 
Symmes [L. S. S., 66]; Sec., Hall 
McAllister, ’86; Treas., W. M. Ran- 
dol; Odist, Francis Michael, °87. 
Messrs. Symmes, Horace Davis, 48, 
and P. W. Ames, ’59, formed the din- 
ner committee. The first speaker, 
Prof, Joseph Le Conte, S. B., 51, gave 
an account of the immense advantage 
which his course at Harvard had been 
to him, and spoke especially of the 
influence of Agassiz. Prof. Bernard 
Moses, of the University of Califor- 
nia, described enthusiastically Califor- 
nia’s opportunity in matters of eduea- 
tion. G. B. Merrill, ’59, and Prof. 
I. Flagg, ’64, read poems. Dr. E. R. 


Taylor responded for Stanford Uni- 
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versity, and F. A. Hyde for the Cali- 
fornia Board of Education. F. Mi- 
chael, ’87, “defended his ode,” sung 
at the dinner. J. B. Reinstein, Presi- 
dent of the Alumni of the University 
of California, F. J. Symmes, ’66, and 
P. W. Ames, ’59, were the other 
speakers. The Club has nearly a 
hundred members. 
ST. LOUIS. 

The annual dinner and meeting of 
the Club were held at the University 
Club on Feb. 3. Dr. John Green, ’55, 
presided, Prof. F. W. Taussig, 79, was 
the guest of the evening, and about 
forty members were in attendance. 
The regular routine business was first 
disposed of, the following gentlemen 
being elected to office for the ensuing 
year: Pres., Dr. John Green, ’55 ; 1st 
Vice-Pres., Dr. Chas. E. Briggs, ’53 ; 
2d Vice-Pres., Prof. Marshall S. Snow, 
65 ; 3d Vice-Pres., George D. Mark- 
ham, ’81; Sec., George F. Steedman, 
792; Treas., J. C. Taussig, ’93. 

Professor Taussig addressed the 
Club on the late changes in the Uni- 
versity, describing the new dormito- 
ries, the Fogg Art Museum, the Libra- 
ry Addition, the present needs of the 
University, and the new relation be- 
tween Harvard and the “ Annex.” 

The next important discussion was 
brought up by a member who spoke at 
length concerning Harvard and the 
West, and suggested that proper steps 
be taken to propose the name of a St. 
Louis man for the next vacancy in the 
Board of Overseers in the West. The 
Western men more and more appre- 
ciate Harvard’s position as a national 
University, and not a sectional one, 
and put forward the name of some 
Western man, not on account of any 
sectional feeling for St. Louis, but be- 
cause they believe that such action 
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would be for Harvard’s interest, broad- 
ening her aims, increasing her influ- 
ence, and concentrating and improving 
the established seats of learning. The 
Secretary was accordingly instructed 
to transmit the voice of the Club to 
the President of the Alumni Associa- 
tion. 

The Secretary then read a letter 
from Cambridge asking for contribu- 
tions from the graduates to the Frank 
Bolles Memorial Fund. The letter re- 
ceived hearty support, and members 
who knew Mr. Bolles spoke feelingly 
in recognition of the work and the 
good Mr. Bolles had done among the 
students. 

After “Fair Harvard’’ and other 
college songs, the meeting was brought 
to an appropriate end by singing our 
time-honored customary song, “ Auld 
Lang Syne.’’ Two informal meetings 
will be held during the coming year. 

GEORGE F. STEEDMAN, 92, Sec. 


H. L. Clark, ’87, Secretary of the 
Harvard Club of Philadelphia, reports 
that it is in a very unsettled and un- 
satisfactory condition, and about giving 
up its rooms, owing to lack of sup- 
port. In the future the only connect- 
ing bond will be the annual dinner. 


ASSOCIATIONS. 


HARVARD MEDICAL SOCIETY OF NEW 
YORK CITY. 


At the annual meeting, held on Jan. 
27, at the residence of Ramon B. Gui- 
teras, M. D., ’83, the following officers 
for 1894 were elected : Pres., Reynold 
W. Wilcox, M. D., ’81; Vice-Pres., 
Royal Whitman, M. D., ’82; Sec. and 
Treas., Dillon Brown, M. D.,’85 ; Ex- 
ecutive Committee, J. Winters Bran- 











nan, M. D., ’78, Frank H. Daniels, 
M. D., ’84, and Howard Lilienthal, 
M. D., ’87. This society meets eight 
times yearly at the residences of the 
members. The scientific work has 
been of a high order, not only in the 
earefully prepared papers which have 
been presented, but as well in the dis- 
cussions which have arisen from them, 
and in which the members, represent- 
ing every department of medicine, 
freely participate. The collation fol- 
lowing the scientific work affords ex- 
cellent opportunity for the better 
acquaintance of the physicians work- 
ing in different specialties, and as well 
brings together the older and the 
more recent graduates. 
Rernotp W. Wixcox, M. D., ’81, 
Pres. 


HARVARD TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


All teachers have heard of the Com- 
mittee on Secondary School Studies, of 
which President Eliot is Chairman, ap- 
pointed by the National Educational 
Association at Saratoga in the summer 
of 1892. All teachers have also heard 
of the manner in which the work of 
this committee, commonly known as 
“The Committee of Ten,” was carried 
on, viz., by appointing nine sub-com- 
mittees or conferences, each of ten 
members, each conference to consider 
one important subject or two or three 
closely allied subjects of instruction in 
secondary schools. The conferences 
and the Committee of Ten consisted of 
representatives from colleges and sec- 
ondary schools from all parts of the 
United States. The report of the Com- 
mittee, together with the nine confer- 
ence reports on which the Committee’s 
report is based, therefore involved the 
labors of 100 picked men. The peda- 
gogical value of this document can 
hardly be overestimated. No work of 
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such importance to secondary educa- 
tion has ever before appeared in this 
country. The educational press, the 
magazines, and the daily papers have 
already begun to discuss it, although 
it was only issued in the last days of 
December, 1893. 

The third annual meeting of the 
Harvard Teachers’ Association, which 
occurs on Saturday, March 3, will be 
devoted to a consideration of this re- 
port, and to the reports of the confer- 
ences on which the Committee’s report 
is based. The meeting will take place 
in Sever Hall at 9.30 a.m. This is a 
general gathering to which all teachers 
and the public are invited. 

The annual dinner for members of 
the Association and their guests will 
follow the general meeting at 1.30 P. M. 
Members will proceed from the meet- 
ing in Sever Hall at once to the Colo- 
nial Club on Quincy Street, where 
dinner will be served. 

The portions of the report selected 
for critical discussion at the meeting in 
the morning are those dealing with 
History, Physical Science, Biological 
Science, Mathematics. These topics 
were selected because there has not 
been much recent discussion of them, 
and because it is manifestly impossible 
to discuss the entire report in a single 
session. Four half-hour papers, one 
on each portion of the report named 
above, will be presented. It is ex- 
pected that there will thus be ample 
time for pointed discussion. The fol- 
lowing persons have agreed to prepare 
papers: Superintendent E. P. Seaver, 
Mr. Byron Groce, Mr. J. Y. Bergen, 
Jr., and Miss Jennie M. Armes, all of 
Boston. 

At the dinner, following the plan 
proposed and adopted last year, there 
will be an address by a prominent per- 
son who is not a teacher. This ad- 
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dress also will this year deal with the 
report of the Committee of Ten. The 
address will be followed by a discus- 
sion of the report by members of the 
Association and their guests. Both 
the address and the brief contributions 
by members that follow the address 
will deal with the report as a whole, 
or with such phases of it as seem to 
the speakers most deserving consider- 
ation. 


rom 


Paut H. Hanvs, Sec. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


1829. 
Rev. SAMUEL May, Sec. 
Leicester. 

The five members of the Class, last 
spoken of, —or the six, if we count 
our Harvard-Amherst brother, — are 
still present, though all of them, being 
well advanced in their ninth decade, 
have more or less experience of life’s 
infirmities. The two best known to 
the public are still busy men, as Dr. 
S. F. Smith’s ten-page article in the 
December number of this Magazine, 
on his “ Recollections of College in Our 
Day,” testifies in his own case; and 
Dr. O. W. Holmes, with an accom- 
plished amanuensis, is understood to 
be engaged on some work of literary 
and personal memoirs, which we are 
fain to believe will be worthy to rank 
with Pepys or Evelyn. We lament 
the College’s great loss, and that of 
all the readers of the Magazine, in the 
death of Mr. Frank Bolles. 

1833. 
Waxpo Hiaernson, Sec. 
32 Chestnut St., Boston. 

Prof. Henry Warren Torrey died 
in Cambridge, Dec. 4, 1893. He 
was born in Roxbury in 1814, but a 
great part of his boyhood was spent 
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in Plymouth, to which town he was 
warinly attached by kinship and early 
associations. He was descended from 
the best stock of the Mayflower Pil- 
grims. His maternal grandfather was 
the son of Joseph Warren, the Revolu- 
tionary hero. After his father’s death, 
in 1824, he lived in Boston, where he 
was prepared for college at the Latin 
School. He entered Harvard in 1829, 
and took his Bachelor’s degree in 
1833. In 1844 he came back to Har- 
vard as Tutor in History and In- 
structor in Elocution. ‘The three 
oldest Alumni who are now members 
of this Faculty,” writes Prof. W. W. 
Goodwin, ’51, “ were then in the mid- 
dle of their undergraduate course, 
and three others of our number were 
his pupils a few years later. He has 
had no greater admirers and no warmer 
friends than these who were his earli- 
est pupils. At a time when it was too 
much the tradition of the College for 
an instructor of the lower classes to 
content himself with hearing lessons 
recited from a text-book, it was a new 
revelation to a Freshman, just from 
school, to find himself face to face 
with Mr. Torrey and to see that he 
was there to teach us history and not 
merely to ask us questions to which 
we had learned the answers. He re- 
mained here as Tutor and Instructor 
until 1848, when he opened his school 
in Boston, which made an era in the 
education of girls. In 1856 he was 
recalled to the College as Professor of 
History. He held this office thirty 
years, until 1886, since which time he 
has been Professor Emeritus. Since 
1888 he has been a member of the 
Board of Overseers. He was a great 
teacher under any system of instruc- 
tion, and few of us had so little to 
learn of the art of teaching when a 
new state of things called for new 
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methods. The beauty of Mr. Torrey’s 
character was obvious even to a casual 
acquaintance. But to those who knew 
him well, his sweetness and simplicity 
of nature, his plain frankness of speech 
joined with a most tender regard for 
the feelings of others, and his keen 
wit tempered by the most unaffected 
modesty, revealed a unique personal- 
ity.’ Harvard conferred on him the 


degree of LL. D. in 1879. 


1835. 
Cuas. H. PARKER, Sec. 
47 Tremont St., Boston. 

Charles William Storey died in 
Brookline Dee. 27 last. After gradu- 
ating from College, he studied at the 
Law School, taking his LL. B. degree 
there in 1839. Then he practiced law 
successfully in Boston for many years. 
In 1842 he married Elizabeth Moor- 
field. Two daughters and a son, Moor- 
field Storey, ’66, survive him. 


1838. 
Wurm I. Bowprreu, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 

On Novy. 28, 1893, was unveiled 
in the old Chapter House of West- 
minster Abbey, London, a tablet to 
the memory of James Russell Lowell. 
Dean Bradley presided; on his right 
being the American Ambassador, T. 
F. Bayard, LL. D., ’77, and on his 
left, Leslie Stephen, LL. D., ’90, one 
of Mr. Lowell’s oldest friends in Eng- 
land. The Dean, Mr. Stephen, Mr. 
Bayard, and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
spoke. The tablet is near the second 
window and on the right side of the 
principal entrance of the great Chap- 
ter House, on the left hand of the 
Chapel of Saint Faith. It is of pure 
white marble and is about a yard 
square ; 


it shows an almost life-size 
full-face relief of James Russell Low- 
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ell in the centre, with allegorical fig- 
ures on each side and a scroll at the 
bottom inscribed with the word “ Ver- 
itas.’’ — William Aspinwall, who died 
Oct. 25, 1892, at Brookline, was born 
in 1819, his father being for many 
years U. S. Consul at London. He 
was educated in England till the age 
of 14, when he entered Harvard. Af- 
ter graduation, he studied law, tak- 
ing the degree of LL. B. in 1840, and 
was admitted to the bar the following 
year. He made Brookline his home 
in 1847, and thereafter took great in- 
terest in local and national polities. 
In 1852 he was a member of the Whig 
State Central Committee, and its chair- 
man in 1855 and 1856. He was town 
clerk of Brookline, 1850-52, member 
of the State House of Representatives, 
1851-52, Senator for Norfolk Co., 1854, 
and a member of the Constitutional 
Convention. During the war he was 
an earnest supporter of the Union. A 
Democrat since 1861, he was at differ- 
ent times a candidate for Congress 
and for Presidential Elector. In Jan- 
uary, 1848, he married Miss A. 8. Por- 
ter of Portland. Two sons and a 
daughter survive. 


1841. 
Dr. F. Minot, Sec. 
65 Marlborough St., Boston. 

On Dee. 22 last, Col. T. W. Higgin- 
son celebrated his 70th birthday, re- 
ceiving many calls from neighbors and 
messages from friends at a distance. 


1843. 
Cu. Justicrk W. A. RicHARDSON, Sec. 
Court of Claims, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Howland Holmes, one of the 
oldest residents of Lexington, died 
suddenly on Nov. 16, 1893. He grad- 
uated from the Medical School in 1848, 
and had been in active practice for 
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nearly half a century, taking deep 
interest in town affairs. He was a 
member of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society and of other similar organ- 
izations. 
1844. 
EpWARD WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
22 Chestnut St., Boston. 

At a meeting of the Horticultural 
Society in December, a committee con- 
sisting of Dr. H. P. Walcott, 58, Wm. 
C. Strong, and Wm. H. Spooner pre- 
sented the following resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted: “ Fran- 
cis Parkman died at Jamaica Plain, 
Nov. 8, 1893. Literary societies hav- 
ing already commemorated the loss 
of our greatest historian, our oldest 
university has publicly rehearsed to a 
younger generation the lessons of the 
life of the scholar, who, conquering a 
frail and suffering body, carried to 
completion the great work which, in 
youth, he had elected for the labor of 
a lifetime. The Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society here records its lov- 
ing remembrance of one of its most 
active and interested associates. He 
was for four years the energetic and 
wise president of the society. He 
practiced the art of gardening with a 
success rarely equaled by those men 
who have devoted their lives to that 
occupation. He was the first pro- 
fessor of horticulture in the University 
at Cambridge. He introduced to cul- 
tivation in this country many new and 
attractive plants. He produced vari- 
eties in the lily and the poppy which 
will long adorn the gardens of the 
world, and he wrote one of our most 
useful books upon the rose and its 
cultivation. No man gave to the art, 
to the encouragement of which this 
society is dedicated, a more loving or 
devoted service.” The only clauses 
of a public nature in Mr. Parkman’s 
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will are: “4. I give all my printed 
books, relating to history, voyages, 
and travels, and also all my printed 
books in Greek or Latin and all my 
maps to the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College. 5. 1 give all my 
historical manuscript to the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society.” 
1847, 
ANDREW C. WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
73 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 

Dr. Charles Gilman Smith died in 
Chicago, Oct.31, 1893. Born in Exe- 
ter, N. H., he fitted for college at 
Phillips Academy, and entered Har- 
vard as After gradu- 
ating in 1847, he studied under Dr. 
Wm. Perry, ’11, and took the degree 
of M. D. at the University of Penn- 
Two years later he 


a Sophomore. 


sylvania in 1851. 
went to Chicago, where for forty years 
he ranked high in his_ profession. 
During the war he served in the hos- 
pital at Camp Douglas. He 
prominent in the medical, literary, 
and social organizations of Chicago. 
He married, Oct. 16, 1873, Harriet, 
daughter of E. F. Gaylord, of Cleve- 


land, O. 


was 


1848. 
Dr. T. H. CHANDLER, Sec. 
161 Newbury St., Boston. 

Elliott Russell died on Jan. 18, after 
long suffering from nervous prostra- 
tion. — The sketch of Col. Bonaparte, 
in the December number, should have 
been placed under the news of 1849. 


1851. 
Henry W. Haynes, Sec. 
239 Beacon St., Boston. 

The Rev. Joshua Rindge Peirce, son 
of Joshua Winslow Peirce and Emily 
Sheafe of Portsmouth, N. H., died 
at Dorchester Jan. 7, 1894. He was 
born at Salmon Falls, N. H., Nov. 14, 
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1831, and fitted for college at Phillips 
Academy, Exeter. After graduation, 
he studied four years at the General 
Theological Seminary, New York, and 
in 1855 was ordained Deacon in the 
Episcopal Church. His first parish 
was at Holderness, N. H. In 1859 he 
married Marcia, only daughter of the 
Rev. John P. Robinson, Rector of St. 
Mary’s Church for Sailors, in Boston, 
to whom he was at one time an assist- 
ant. After having been settled over 
parishes in Southborough and Glouces- 
ter, Mass., and Richfield Springs, N. 
Y., he was called to St. Mary’s upon 
the death of Mr. Robinson. There he 
remained several years, and finally 
became Rector of the Mission Chureh 
of St. Ann’s in Dorchester, which he 
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was successful in making prosperous 
and self-supporting. In this congenial 
work he continued until the spring of 
1886, when he resigned his charge. 
In 1892 he sustained a stroke of par- 
alysis, from the effects of which he 
His wife 
died in June, 1885; and two sons and 


never wholly recovered. 


three daughters survive him. 


1854. 
Davip H. Cooper, Sec. 
32 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 

The Secretary will issue a report 
at Commencement, the 40th anniver- 
sary of the graduation of the Class. — 
The Rev. William James Potter, who 
died suddenly in Boston of heart dis- 
ease, Dec. 21, 1893, was born in Dart- 
mouth, Mass., Feb. 1, 1830, the young- 
est of nine children of William and 
Anne Potter, who were “in occupa- 
tion, farmers; in religion, Quakers.” 
He fitted for college at the Bridge- 
water Normal School and the Bristol 
Academy at Taunton; entered Har- 
vard in 1850, and graduated third in 
the Class. For some time he was 
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sub-master in the Cambridge High 
School. He then studied for two 
years at the Divinity School. In 1857 
he passed some time in European 
travel. In December, 1859, he was 
ordained pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Society in New Bedford, 
where he remained thirty-one years. 
In 1863 he was drafted into the army, 
the only clergyman so far as known 
who was drafted, and on arriving at 
Washington he was detailed as in- 
spector of hospitals and prisons, and 
was appointed chaplain in one of the 
hospitals there Sept. 30, 1863, where 
he continued until his discharge from 
service, May 10, 1864. He was at 
one time editor of the Index and 
president of the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation. In 1863 married Miss 
Elisabeth C. Babcock, by whom he 
had several children. She died sev- 
eral years ago. — Prof. E. G. Daves 
has been lecturing in Virginia on his 
scheme for the purchase and preserva- 
tion of Roanoke Island. 


he 


1856. 
W. W. Burraae, Sec. 
27 School St., Boston. 

Charles F. Adams was elected presi- 
dent of the University Club at the 
annual election held in January. As 
vice-president of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society he presided at a 
stated meeting in January, and spoke 
in commemoration of the late Prof. H. 
W. Torrey.— David Casares of Me- 
rida, Yucatan, has sent New Year’s 
greetings to the Class. — Carleton 
Hunt from New Orleans sends ocea- 
sionally a copy of one of his learned 
briefs for argument before the Su- 
preme Court of Louisiana. — Joseph 
W. Merriam, U.S. Consulate, Iquique, 
Chile, in a recent letter says he is 
making a collection of photographs 
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relating to Harvard. He would be 
pleased to receive the photograph of 
any classmate and send his own in re- 
turn. — G. B. Chase, F. H. Johnson, 
and S. Salisbury are members of vis- 
iting committees appointed by the 
Overseers. 


1858. 
JAMES C., Davis, Sec. 
70 Kilby 8t., Boston. 

Thatcher Magoun died Jan. 9. He 
was born in Medford, Sept. 5, 1838. 
After graduation he was for some 
years in the shipping business in Bos- 
ton with his father in the firm of Ma- 
goun & Sons. Subsequently he was 
in the insurance business in Boston, 
and represented the “United States 
Lloyds.” He had lived for some years 
in North Pembroke. His son Thatcher 
was the first child of the Class and re- 
ceived the “ Class cradle.” — Dr. John 
G. Park has been appointed a trustee 
of Medfield Asylum for the Insane, 
and a member of the building commit- 
tee. 


1859. 
Pror. C. J. Wuirte, Sec. 
36 Weld, Cambridge. 

James Schouler, the historian, gives 
an annual course of lectures at the 
Johns Hopkins University in Balti- 
more, and this year the course has 
been extended to twenty-five. He also 
lectures in Washington, and this work 
keeps him in that vicinity during two 
months of the winter. 


1860. 

On Dee. 31, 1893, Dr. Francis Minot 
Weld, Secretary of the Class since 
1879, died at Jamaica Plain. Born at 
Dalton, N. H., Jan. 17, 1840, he re- 
moved to Jamaica Plain when a boy, 
and fitted for college at the Eliot 
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School. Entering Harvard in 1856, 
he graduated with high rank four 
years later, and then studied at the 
Medical School from September, 1860, 
to May 3, 1862, when he went to 
Philadelphia and passed the examina- 
tion for surgeon in the Navy. Ap- 
pointed medical cadet, he served in 
the Post Hospital, Grafton, W. Va., 
and also with the 6th West Virginia 
Volunteers. In June he was commis- 
sioned assistant surgeon, U. S. A., and 
ordered to the Naval Hospital at 
Chelsea, where he served till Jan. 14, 
1863, when he was assigned to the 
monitor Nantucket, in which he en- 
gaged in several attacks on Charleston 
and on blockade duty off Savannah. 
In December he was ordered to the 
frigate Wabash, which gave him the 
opportunity to resign from the Navy. 
Returning home, he completed his 
course at the Medical School, in 
March, 1864, taking a prize for an es- 
say on “Our Native Materia Medica.” 
Immediately after the massacre at 
Fort Pillow, Dr. Weld, in April, 1864, 
was commissioned surgeon in the 27th 
regiment of U. S. Colored Troops. 
He served in Grant’s campaign, from 
the Wilderness to Petersburg, when 
his regiment was transferred to the 
Army of the James, before Richmond. 
Later, he was with General Terry’s 
corps which captured Fort Fisher and 
Wilmington, N. C., and then joined 
Sherman near Raleigh. He was at 
different times brigade and division 
surgeon, and had charge of various 
field and post hospitals. He remained 
on garrison duty in North Carolina 
until mustered out of the service, 
Sept. 21, 1865. Returning to Jamaica 
Plain, he practiced his profession there 
for a year. In 1866 he removed to 
New York, where he engaged in busi- 
ness for a while, but subsequently re- 
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sumed practice. He was attending 
and consulting physician and surgeon 
to various hospitals and dispensaries, 
and in 1876-77, medical superintend- 
ent of the New York Hospital. He 
belonged to many organizations, mili- 
tary, medical, and social. He 
one of the founders, and, on different 
occasions, secretary, treasurer, and 
president of the New York Harvard 


was 


Club. From 1882 to 1889 he was 
Overseer. Retiring from practice in 


1887, he thenceforth made his home 
in Jamaica Plain. On April 11, 1872, 
he married Fanny Elizabeth Bartholo- 
mew, who survives with a daughter 
and two sons who are members of the 
present Freshman Class. Dr. Weld 
contracted malaria during the war, 
and suffered from it at intervals dur- 
ing the rest of his life. His death 
was caused by pneumonia, following 
on grippe. In 1871 he received the 
degree of A.M. No successor to him 
as Secretary will be chosen before 
Commencement. — Col. H. S. Russell 
and Thomas Sherwin are the surviy- 
ing members of the Class Committee. 
— On the visiting committees ap- 
pointed by the Overseers are S. M. 
Weld, Arnold Arboretum; E. Wet- 
more, Physical Laboratory; G. W. 
Weld, Physical Training ; F. W. Hun- 
newell, Chapel; and H. A. Clapp, 
English Literature. — The Rev. W.C. 
Wood conducted the Evangelical Fel- 
lowship meeting in Boston last No- 
vember. — The Rev. H. C. Spaulding 
is preaching at Santa Barbara, Cal. — 
Dr. A. B. Weymouth is a lay preacher 
in the Episcopal Church. — The Rev. 
Arthur M. Knapp arranged a Japanese 
bazaar, which was held in Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston, during December, 
the proceeds to be devoted to the 
propagation of liberal theology in 
Japan. 
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1861. 
Rev. J. E. Wriaut, Sec. 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Hiram Smith Shurtleff died of con- 
sumption, at Dorchester, December 
11, 1893. He was born in Boston, 
Aug. 23, 1841, the second son of Dr. 
Nathaniel Bradstreet Shurtleff, ’31, 
a former Mayor of Boston, and for 
many years Secretary of the Harvard 
Board of Overseers. He fitted for 
college at the Boston Public Latin 
School. In college he was one of the 
most brilliant and quick-witted men 
of his class, companionable and enter- 
taining, and much sought after to en- 
liven social gatherings. After gradu- 
ation he studied law with J. P. Healy, 
City Solicitor, Boston; but entered the 
army as first lieutenant in the 56th 
Mass., Jan. 21, 1864. 
promoted to captain, and served till 
the end of the war. He was the only 
officer of thirty-two belonging to his 
regiment left for duty after the battle 
before Petersburg. He was twice 
elected, as a Republican, to represent 
Ward 4, Boston, in the Massachusetts 
General Court, “receiving for his sec- 
ond term the largest vote ever thrown 
in the ward up to that time for any 
candidate.” After the war, in 1866, 
he became associated with Mr. F. H. 
Underwood, Clerk of the Superior 
Criminal Court, as his assistant, and 
during necessarily long and frequent 
absences of that gentleman from the 
court in the course of the ensuing 
five years, Mr. Shurtleff acted as his 
substitute at the clerk’s desk, and had 
entire control of everything connected 
with the office. in his administration 
of all the matters connected with the 
court he was acknowledged by all to 
be a model clerk. In 1881, and for 
some years subsequent, he was en- 


He was soon 
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gaged in business, but in July, 1885, 
he was appointed Superintendent of 
Outdoor Poor, by the Massachusetts 
State Board of Health, Lunacy, and 
Charity, which responsible position he 
retained till his death. His special 
charge in this office was to secure for 
destitute and motherless infants suit- 
able care, and, as far as_ possible, 
homes. Under the old régime such 
infants and foundlings were custom- 
arily sent to the State almshouses, 
where about 97 per cent. of them died 
before they were three years old. 
With improved legislation and well 
directed efforts to find for these waifs 
homes in good families under State 
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supervision, this mortality has been 
greatly lessened, the annual death 
rate from 1881 to 1889 being never 
over 20 per cent., sometimes as low as 
Shurtleff is survived by 
two sisters. He was never married. 
His brother, Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, 
Jr., 59, also holding the rank of cap- 
tain in the Union Army, was killed in 
an engagement at Cedar Mountain, 
Va. — Dr. H. P. Bowditch resigned on 
Dee. 1 his office of Dean of the Medi- 
cal School which he has held since 
1883. 


14 per cent. 


1863. 
ARTHUR LINCOLN, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

F, T. Greenhalge was inaugurated 
as Governor of Massachusetts.on Jan. 
4.— Henry N. Sheldon has been ap- 
pointed Associate Justice of the Mas- 
sachusetts Superior Court. — F. L. 
Higginson is one of the visitors of the 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy; C. 
P. Bowditch visits the Observatory, 
the Peabody Museum, and the Mathe- 
matics Department ; John Fiske, the 
Department of Indo-Iranian Lan- 
guages, and Music; Nathan Appleton, 
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the French Department; and David 
Pingree, the Botanic Garden. — The 
Rev. Arthur Lawrence received the 
degree of D. D. from Williams College 
last October. 


1864. 
Dr. Wo. L. RicHarpson, Sec. 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

The Hon. G. G. Crocker has been 
elected president of the Republican 
Club of Massachusetts. — G. G. Ken- 
nedy is on the committee appointed 
by the Overseers to visit the Botanic 
Garden; Prentiss Cummings is on 
that to inspect the Classical Depart- 
ment. — On Dee. 1 last Dr. W. L. 
Richardson assumed his duties as Dean 
of the Medical School. — Prof. G. H. 
Palmer is to occupy the old Dana 
house, on the corner of Quincy and 
Harvard Sts., long the home of Dr. 
A. P. Peabody, ’26. 

1865. 
T. FraAnK Browne Lt, Sec. 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

W. B. Durant, a member of the 
Massachusetts Senate, is chairman of 
the special joint committee on the 
revision of corporation laws and of 
the standing committee of bills in the 
third reading ; he serves, besides, on 
the Senate standing committee on 
probate and insolvency and on the 
joint committee on mercantile affairs. 
— Walter Hunnewell is on the vis- 
iting committee, appointed by the 
Overseers, for the Arnold Arboretum, 
and for the Botanical Department, 
and H. G. Curtis on the committee 
on French. — Ex-Gov. Brackett is 
treasurer of the Boston Anti- Tene- 
ment House League. — T. F. Brown- 
ell is one of the incorporators of 
Good Government Club “E,” New 
York city. 
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1866. 
C. E. Stratton, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

It is reported that Julian Hawthorne 
intends to make Kingston, Jamaica, 
his home henceforth. — On committees 
appointed by the Overseers are R. S, 
Peabody, Lawrence Scientific School ; 
Dr. E. Farnham, Physical Training, 
ete.; T. S. Perry, Philosophical De- 
partment. — C. E. Stratton is presi- 
dent of the Young Men’s Democratic 
Club of Massachusetts. — D. W. Far- 
quhar is aide-de-camp on Governor 
Greenhalge’s staff. 


1867. 
F, H. Lincoxn, Sec. 
60 Devonshire St., Boston. 

On visiting committees appointed 
by the Overseers are E. C. Clarke, 
for the Lawrence Scientific School ; 
Samuel Hoar, Chapel; E. J. Lowell, 
Ancient and Mediaeval History and 
Roman Law; and G. V. Leverett, 
Mathematics. 


1869. 
Tuos. P. BEAL, Sec. 
Second National Bank, Boston. 

The Secretary is preparing a Report 
for the 25th anniversary of the Class. 
— J.J. Myers is a member of the 
(Mass.) House committees on rules 
and on the judiciary, and chairman for 
the House of Representatives of the 
special joint committee to revise cor- 
poration laws. — J. C. Bartlett is pres- 
ident of the Chicago Harvard Club. — 
Royal Whitman Merrill died at New 
York city, Dec. 9, 1893. He was at 
one time city editor of the Boston Ad- 
vertiser ; in 1875 he was an editorial 
writer on the Philadelphia Press ; sub- 
sequently he was financial editor of the 
New York Mail and Express, and last 
July he was appointed to the same po- 
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sition on the New York Press. —J. B. 
Warner is a member of the Visiting 
Committee on English Literature. 


1870. 
Tuomas B. Ticknor, Sec. 
Jamaica Plain. 

On the visiting committees ap- 
pointed by the Overseers are Brooks 
Adams, Philosophy and Modern His- 
tory and International Law; W. F. 
Wharton, Modern History and Inter- 
national Law ; Walter Deane, Botany. 
— Lucius M. Sargent died in Boston, 
Nov. 14, of pneumonia. He had pre- 
viously been injured at the Myopia 
hunt by his horse falling on him. Af- 
ter graduation, he went to Europe, 
studying law for a year at the Berlin 
University ; returning, he read law 
with Perry & Endicott, at Salem, 
then entered the Harvard Law School, 
and took his degree in 1875. After 
practicing for four years, he became, 
in Nov., 1879, treasurer of the Amory 
Manufacturing Co., at Manchester, 
N. H., and three months later treas- 
urer of the Lowell Manufacturing Co., 
at Lowell. He was subsequently treas- 
urer and a director in the Amoskeag 
Co. He married, Nov. 16, 1876, Mar- 
ian Appleton Coolidge, daughter of 
T. J. Coolidge, 50. He was a member 
of many clubs, and a founder of the 


Riding Club of Boston. 


1871. *® 
ALBERT M. Barnes, Sec. 
38 Central St., Boston. 

George Richards Minot died in Bos- 
ton on Jan. 24, after an illness of about 
six weeks. He was born in Boston, 
March 3, 1849, was fitted for college 
at Mr. Dixwell’s school, and entered 
Harvard in the fall of 1867. While 
in college he was a member of the In- 


stitute of 1770, Hasty Pudding, and 


>? 
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Glee Club, and took an active interest 
in athletics, being a member of the 
Class Nine during his freshman year, 
and of the ’Varsity in his junior year, 
until disabled by an accident. After 
graduation, he entered the New York 
office of Minot, Hooper & Co., and was 
admitted as a partner of the firm in 
January, 1874, and soon afterwards 
took charge of the Boston branch of 
the business. He leaves a widow (the 
daughter of the present U.S. Attorney- 
General, Richard Olney, to whom he 
was married in October, 1890) and one 
son about two years old. — On visiting 
committees appointed by the Over- 
seers are Arthur Rotch, Lawrence 
Scientific School and Fine Arts ; Na- 
thaniel Thayer and E. D. Pearce, 
Chemical Laboratory ; Walter Faxon, 
Zodlogy.— Bishop Lawrence was one 
of the consecrators of Father Hall, the 
new bishop of Vermont, at Burlington, 
Vt., on Feb. 2. 
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1872. 
A. L. Lincoxn, JR., Sec. 
18 P. O. 8q., Boston. 
W. C. Loring is a governor of the 
Beston Riding Club. 


1873. 
ArtuuR L. WARE, Sec. 
‘ Milton. 

G. A. A. Pevey is City Solicitor of 
Cambridge. — On visiting committees 
appointed by the Overseers are C. B. 
Moore, Peabody Museum ; Dr. M. H. 
Richardson, Physical Training, ete. — 
C. T. Russell, Jr., has formed a law 
partnership with his brother, ex-Gov. 
W. E. Russell, ’77, with offices at 53 
State St., Boston. —J. F. Jackson is 
an assistant inspector general on Gov- 
ernor Greenhalge’s staff. 


the Classes. 
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1874. 
GEORGE P. SANGER, Sec. 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 

The Rev. George H. Cate has re- 
cently removed from Bloomington, IIl., 
to West Newton, Mass. — Professor 
Marshall L. Perrin, in addition to 
his duties at Boston University, is 
Superintendent of Public Schools in 
Wellesley, Mass. —Columbus T. Ty- 
ler, of Seattle, Wash., is agent of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
New York, for the States of Washing- 
ton and Oregon. He has been again 
elected president of the Rainier Club, 
the leading club of Seattle. — Thomas 
Corlies died of pneumonia in Chicago, 
Ill., Jan. 19, 1894, in the fortieth year 
of his age. — The sixth report of the 
Class Secretary will be published in 
June. —On visiting committees ap- 
pointed by the Overseers are G. Wig- 
glesworth, Semitic Languages ; G. B. 
Dorr, Philosophy ; Arthur Foote, Mu- 
sic. — W. T. Piper is a trustee of the 
Cambridge Public Library. 


1875. 
WarrEN A. REED, Sec. 
Brockton. 

On Dee. 12, Nathan Matthews, Jr., 
was reélected, as a Democrat, mayor of 
Boston by a plurality of 5,000 over T. 
N. Hart, the Republican candidate. 
This is Matthews’s fourth term as 
mayor. — The Rev. Theodore C. Pease 
died at Andover, Noy. 20, 1893, after 
a brief illness from typhoid fever. 
Pease was born in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
in 1853. He prepared for college in 
the schools of his native town and 
in the Springfield High School. He 
was Class Poet, and an editor of the 
Advocate. After graduation, he taught 
school for a year, and then entered 
Andover Theological Seminary, grad- 
uating in 1879. The same year he ac- 
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cepted the pastorate of the Congrega- 
fional Church at West Lebanon, N. H., 
where he remained with constantly 
growing success and influence until 
nine years ago, when he became pastor 
of the First Congregational Church at 
Malden, Mass. He remained there 
until May last, when he was appointed 
Bartlet Professor of Sacred Rhet- 
oric in Andover Theological Seminary. 
He recently published an edition of 
“Speeches, Lectures, and Letters by 
Wendell Phillips, Vol. II. Lee & 
Shepard : Boston, 1891.” He leaves 
a widow and one son. 


1876. 
Cou. W. L. Cus, Sec. 
233 State St., Boston. 

On visiting committees appointed 
by the Overseers are: Percival Low- 
ell, Observatory ; G. A. Nickerson, 
Botanic Garden ; E. M. Wheelwright, 
Fine Arts. — The Corporation have 
received in full the sum of $100,000 
bequeathed by W. F. Weld, which is 
to be used as an unrestricted Uni- 
versity fund. — Walter Stow Collins 
died at Clifton Springs, N. Y., Dee. 5, 
1893. He had been practicing law in 
New York, and had also done consid- 
erable literary work. With a view to 
regaining his health, which was some- 
what impaired, he went to Clifton 
Springs, where he was benefited for 
a while, but was suddenly stricken 
with fatal illness. He will be remem- 
bered as a man of high principles, ex- 
tremely conscientious, a true friend, 
and most loyal to his Class and to 
Harvard. —Col. J. T. Wheelwright 
was appointed by Governor Russell to 
the Gas Commission, where as chair- 
man he has shown great ability in im- 
proving and simplifying methods to 
facilitate business. — Wm. L. Chase 
was appointed by Governor Russell a 
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member of the Metropolitan Park 
Commission. 


1877. 
Joun F. Tyzer, Sec. 
5 Tremont St., Boston. 

Ex.-Gov. W. E. Russell has formed 
a law partnership with his brother, 
C. T. Russell, Jr., 73, at 53 State St., 
Boston. — F.G. Wheeler, of Portland, 
Ore., has been visiting Boston. — On 
visiting committees appointed by the 
Overseers is A. L. Lowell, Museum 
of Comparative Zotlogy and Ancient 
History. — At the exercises at the 
Players’ Club, New York city, in 
memory of Edwin Booth, on Nov. 12, 
Prof. G. E. Woodberry read an elegy 


written by him for the occasion. 


1878. 
JoseruH C. WHITNEY, Sec. 
P. O. Box 3573, Boston. 

The Class held a smoke talk at the 
Thorndike, Dec. 8, and listened to a 
discussion of football matters. Mr. 
Deland and Dr. Brooks were the 
guests, and 30 members of the Class 
were present. — Eugene T. Chamber- 
lain has been appointed Commis- 
sioner of Navigation by President 
Cleveland. He has twenty subordi- 
nates under him. — W. A. Bancroft is 
again Mayor of Cambridge. — E. D. 
Morgan is again commodore of the 
New York Yacht Club. — R. B. Law- 
rence is corresponding secretary of 
the Appalachian Mountain Club. 


1879. 
Francis Atmy, Sec. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 

G. v. L. Meyer, Republican, is 
Speaker of the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives. — Meyer is presi- 
dent and J. M. B. Churchill is treas- 
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urer of the Puritan Club, Boston. — 
C. Brigham is a member of the Salem 
Democratic Committee. — Wm. R. 
Austin died at Jamiaca Plain, on Jan. 
9, from the effects of grippe. After 


News from 


graduating from the Law School in 
1882, he settled in Honolulu, and had 
a large practice, but subsequently re- 
turned to Boston and_ successfully 
pursued his profession. —J. T. Cool- 


idge is on the committee appointed by 
the Overseers to visit the French De- 
partment ; H. W. Warren on that to 
visit the Department of Indo-Iranian 
Languages. 


1880. 
FrEepDERIC Amy, Sec. 
25 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Secretary requests classmates to 
notify to him at once of the death of 
any regular or temporary member of 
the Class.— Walter Horton Rhett, who 
died at Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 3, 1893, was 
son of Col. R. B. Rhett, of Charles- 
ton, was born in Charleston, S. C., 
Jan. 25,1857. He was educated chiefly 
at the Bellevue High School, in Vir- 
ginia, and the Washington and Lee 
College, Lexington, Va. In 1877 he 
entered Harvard as a Sophomore, and 
graduated cum laude in 1880. The 
next year he taught in Philadelphia, 
after which he traveled for more than 
a year in Europe, returning in Septem- 
ber, 1882, to enter the Harvard Law 
School, where he studied one year. 
He then spent a year in a law office 
in New York city, and in the spring 
of 1884 went to Atlanta, Ga., where 
he has practiced law. He was presi- 
dent of the South Carolina Society, of 
Atlanta. He was married, June 6, 
1888, to Annie Raymond Reid, daugh- 
ter of Dr. Robert: Reid of Atlanta. 
For the last year or two his health was 
infirm. — Robert Winsor has become 
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a partner in the banking-house of Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co., Boston. “i 
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Dr. CHARLES R. SANGER, Sec. 
3818 Delmar Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Prof. M. H. Morgan is acting Sec- 
retary of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences during the rest of the college 
year. —S. Hammond presided at the 
last annual dinner of the New Eng- 
land Kennel Club. — The permanent 
address of W. R. Thayer is 8 Berke- 
ley St., Cambridge. —G. M. Lane is 
on the visiting committees on the 
Government of the College, and the 
Classical Department. — H. E. Greene 
is Collegiate Professor of English at 
Johns Hopkins. — W. H. Coolidge has 
moved his office to 626 Exchange 
Building, Boston. —C. Sprague has 
gone to Buenos Aires on business. — 
C. MacVeagh is at Santa Barbara, 
Cal., for his health. 


1882. 
H. W. Cunnincuam, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 
F. A. Fernald 


secretary of the Spelling Reform As- 
és g 


is corresponding 


sociation, and is editing Spelling, its 
quarterly magazine. — H. E. Warner 
is a member of the Cambridge Board 
of Health. — Robert Luce was Demo- 
cratic candidate for mayor of Somer- 
ville at the last election. — Guy War- 
ing has removed to Calumet, Mich. 
— The Class will dine at the Tremont 
House, Boston, the evening before 
Commencement. 


1883. 
FREDERICK NICHOLS, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 
the death of Edward Twisleton 
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Cabot we have lost a classmate who 
not only had been closely and affec- 
tionately identified with every College 
interest of 83, but who also promised 
to become a prominent representative 
in all questions affecting its post- 
graduate life. As a student at Cam- 
bridge, he made no especial effort to 
attain a high place on the rank-lists, 
but his general standing was excellent, 
and he took Second Year Honors in 
Classics, receiving also at graduation 
honorable mention in Greek, Latin, 
and History. While in College his 
athletie activity was conspicuous, and 
this interest did not slacken in later 
years when his counsel in football and 
rowing matters was frequently sought 
by undergraduates. He played on his 
Freshman Eleven, and on the Univer- 
sity Eleven for four years, becoming 
its captain in his senior year; and 
was a member of his Class Crew dur- 
ing his freshman, sophomore, and 
senior years, rowing also for two 
years on the University Crew. After 
graduation, he spent three years at the 
Harvard Law School, one year in the 
office of the late Robert D. Smith, ’56, 
of Boston, and then went to Washing- 
ton, D. C., to serve as private secre- 
tary to Mr. Justice Gray, 45, of the 
Supreme Court. Since 1888 he had 
been engaged in the practice of law 
in Boston, and the publie prints have 
borne ample testimony to the high 
ability which he displayed in his call- 
ing and to the professional esteem and 
regard which he inspired. In all that 
he was and all that he achieved was 
displayed the strength of an excep- 
tionally sweet and noble character, a 


gentle but sturdy moral force, which 
moved straight to the goal of honor 
and of right, unaffected by influences 
that sway the easy minds of lesser 
men, 


It was this antique virtue, this 
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dignity of soul, which chiefly distin- 
guished his nature, and which has 
made his death a profound loss to his 
Class, his profession, and the commu- 
nity. — W. W. Bryant, who is em- 
ployed in the Calcutta house of 
Howe, Balch & Co., has been ap- 
pointed “Vice and Deputy Consul 
General of the United States for In- 
dia.” — J. R. Coolidge is on the com- 
mittee to visit the Spanish Depart- 
ment.— L. A. Coolidge contributed 
an appreciative sketch of Marshall 
Cushing, who is business manager of 
the Washington, D.C., Evening News, 
to the Weekly Journalist of Nov. 16.— 
W. C. Endicott, Jr., private secretary 
to Attorney-General Olney, has been 
appointed pardon clerk in the Depart- 
ment of Justice at Washington.— C. 
H. Grandgent has been appointed by 
the Overseers a member of the Com- 
mittees on Romance Philology and 
Italian for the year 1894.—F. W. 
Moulton has changed his address to 
52 Wall St., N. ¥.—C. C. Nichols 
was the Democratic candidate for the 
office of mayor of Everett, Mass., at 
the election of Dec. 13, but was de- 
feated by a plurality of 476 in a total 
vote of 2212 ; he has served two terms 
as selectman of the town of Everett, 
being chairman of the board the sec- 
ond year, and has also been the Demo- 
eratic candidate for representative in 
the State Legislature.—C. B. Per- 
kins, who completed the full course 
at the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris, 
has associated himself with C. G. Bet- 
ton, under the firm name of Perkins 
& Betton, architects, with an office at 
13 School St., Boston. — Dr. H. F. 
Sears has been one of a committee of 
three appointed to collect funds for 
the erection of a new Music Hall in 
Boston. — C. E. L. Wingate has been 
appointed by the Overseers a member 


the Classes. 
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of the Committee on English Litera- 
ture for the year 1894.— Dr. S. H. 
Knight has been elected treasurer of 
the Physicians’ Protective Association 
of Detroit, Mich.— W. A. Rublee, 
Consul at Prague, Bohemia, under the 
last administration, has returned to 
Milwaukee. 


1884. 
E. A. Hrpsarp, Sec. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

A. L. Penhallow is now at Salida, 
Colo. — Bertram Ellis has become pro- 
prietor of the Keene, N. H., Sentinel. 
— The Rev. E. S. Drown is Secretary 
of the Cambridge City Episcopal Mis- 
sion. — N. C. Nash is on the commit- 
tee to visit the Botanic Garden. — 
T. J. Coolidge, Jr., is on the com- 
mittee to visit the Peabody Museum. 


1885. 
Henry M. WILxiAMs, Sec. 
39 Court St., Boston. 

On visiting committees appointed 
by the Overseers are John Lawrence, 
for the Scientific School ; G. R. Nut- 
ter, for Composition and Rhetoric, and 
John Simpkins, for Geology. — Wm. 
M. Seavey, of the Suffolk Bar, has 
prepared a manual for Notaries Pub- 
lic and Justices of the Peace. — Rob- 
ert S. Graham of Boston has been 
admitted as a partner of the law firm 
of Ropes, Gray & Loring. — John 
B. 
Representative in the Legislature from 
the 18th Essex District. — Lucius 
Junius Henderson, a former member 
of ’85, is starring together with the 


Newhall of Lynn is serving as 


author in the drama “ Friends.” This 
play was written by Edwin M. Royle, 
Princeton, ’83.— R. P. Carroll is rear 
commodore of the New York Yacht 


Club. 
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1886. 
Dr. J. H. Huppieston, Sec. 
25 W. 60th St., New York, N. Y. 

The Secretary has issued a circular 
to the Class calling for information to 
be used in the next Class Report. An 
early and full reply is earnestly asked. 
— Lamb has been in Boston for a few 
months, but plans to go abroad again 
soon. — Waterman is studying phi- 
losophy as a post-graduate. — Bolster’s 
address is 217 Norfolk St., Dorches- 
ter. — Oliver Ames, 2d, has been ap- 
pointed a trustee of the Union Pacific 
R. R. Co.; he is also a vice-president 
of the Boston Fencing Club. — G. A. 
Chamberlain has for two years past 
been Instructor in Physics and Chem- 
istry at the Milwaukee, Wis., High 
School. 

1887. 
GEORGE P. FurBER, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

J.S. Russell is on the Visiting Com- 
mittee on Modern History. — John 
W. Riddle has been appointed secre- 
tary of the U. S. legation at Constan- 
tinople. — Dr. Jas. M. Jackson has 
opened an office at 561 Boylston St., 
Boston. 

1888. 
Dr. F. B. Lunn, Sec. 
122 Marlborough 8t., Boston. 

Ferdinand Shoninger died at Paris, 
France, on Noy. 25 last. He was there 
in charge of the Paris office of the 
firm of Shoninger Brothers, lace im- 
porters, of New York city. —F. B. 
Williams has formed a partnership 
for the practice of law at 333 Main 
St., Hartford, Conn., 
Elisha Carpenter, who recently re- 
tired from the Supreme Court of 
Connecticut. — J. A. Bailey is a Rep- 
in the 


with Judge 


resentative from Arlineton 


Massachusetts Legislature. — J. M. 
Hallowell to 


is second assistant 
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Attorney-General Knowlton of Mas- 
sachusetts. — W. S. Merrill is an 
assistant secretary of the American 
Library Association. 
1889. 
Herbert H. Darina, Acting Sec. 
3 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 

Chas. H. Slattery, Gardner Perry, 
Randolph C. Surbridge, and Jas. W. 
Smith were admitted to the Suffolk 
County bar at the examination held 
last October.— E. S. Griffing is teach- 
ing in Norfolk, Mass. He will prob- 
ably return to Chicago in the spring. 
—Dr. A. D. Hodges is attending 
clinical lectures in Vienna. He will 
not return to Boston until June. — J. 
H. Morse’s Boston address is 905 Ex- 
change Building. — Clifford H. Moore 
is now at the head of the Greek 
Department at Phillips Andover 
Academy. —J. H. Ropes, after pass- 
ing two months at Marburg, arrived 
in Kiel, Germany, on Oct. 14. He 
will spend the winter at the Univer- 
sity in Kiel for the lectures and in- 
struction of Professor Schierer. Ad- 
Karlstrasse 42. III.— E. L. 


Wengren is taking a special course in 


dress : 


architecture in the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology.— F. B. Lord 
has opened a law office in the Mills 
Building, San Francisco, Cal. —G. S. 
Howe has entered the law office of 
Davies, Short & Townsend, New 
York city. — The death of T. Chester 
Chard of typhoid fever occurred at 
Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 7, 1893. Chard 
entered with the Class, but left eol- 
lege at the end of the junior year in 
order to study abroad. Returning, he 
obtained his degree with the Class of 
1890. He afterwards studied at the 
Harvard Law School, and at the time 
of his death was preparing for the 
bar in Buffalo.— P. S. Sears has, in 
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conjunction with B. A. Beal, ’86, 
opened a law office at 637 Exchange 
Building, Boston. — Charles Warren, 
late private secretary to Governor 
Russell, has resumed the practice of 
law at 428 Exchange Building, Bos- 
ton, in the same suite of offices with 
the firm of Wm. E. & C. T. Russell, 
Jr. — Frank E. Zinkeisen received 
the degree of Ph. D. in history from 
the University of Berlin, Aug. 5, 
1893. His doctoral dissertation, en- 
titled “Die Anfaenge der Lehngerichts- 
barkeit in England,” was reviewed in 
the Nation, Sept. 14, 1893. Dr. Zin- 
keisen is at present engaged in spe- 
cial historical work at the College 
Library in Cambridge, and will soon 
publish articles in Von Sybel’s His- 
toriche Zeitschrift and in the Eng- 
lish Historical Review. His address 
is 45 Trowbridge St., Cambridge. — 
Changes of address: Dr. Charles F. 
Cogswell, 9 Centre St., Brookline, 
Mass.; Chas. C. Batchelder, 27 Kilby 
St., Boston.— John D. Merrill has 
joined the editorial staff of the Boston 
Globe. — Louis L. Hooper and O. C. 
Joline are members of the Faculty at 
Mr. Taft’s preparatory school at Wa- 
tertown, Conn. Although Mr. Taft is 
a strong Yale man, he has four Har- 
vard graduates associated with him. 
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1890. 
J. W. Lunn, Sec. 
Concord, N. H. 

Charles R. Bolton, of the Univer- 
sity Library, has been chosen librarian 
of the Brookline Public Library. — A 
dispatch from London last December 
said : “The Royal Geographical Soci- 
ety has received news from the expe- 
dition headed by the American ex- 
plorer, W. Astor Chanler, who is bound 
for Mount Kenia in order to try and 
make the ascent of that great moun- 
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tain of equatorial Africa. The advices 
state that the expedition is stranded at 
Dhaicho, a few miles north of the equa- 
tor, and not very far from the north- 
east side of Mount Kenia. When the 
advices were forwarded, Mr. Chanler 
was waiting for porters, donkeys, and 
goods to arrive from the coast. His 
messengers had then been gone four 
months, and it is doubted whether the 
necessary supplies will ever reach the 
expedition. It is added that the ani- 
mals carrying the stores of the expedi- 
tion perished from some kind of plague, 
and that on Sept. 20 last Mr. Chanler 
had lost 150 donkeys and 15 camels.” 
— R.G. Fessenden has joined the firm 
of E. H. Eldredge & Co., Real Estate, 
Boston. — Kenneth M. Taylor and H. 
De Forest Lockwood passed the win- 
ter in Jamaica. — R. F. Lewis is now 
practicing law in Portland, Ore. — R. 
M. Fullerton is in the insurance busi- 
ness at 47 Centre St., Brockton. —G. 
R. Payson is superintendent of the 
New England Telephone Co. at Ded- 
ham. 
1891. 
Horace A. Davis, Sec. 
10 Appleton St., Cambridge. 

J. P. Sheffield is private secretary 
to Mr. Livingstone at “Clermont,” 
Tivoli-on-Hudson, New York city. — 
S.C. Brackett and T. N. Perkins have 
been admitted to the Suffolk (Mass.) 
County bar. Brackett is practicing 
law at 68 Cornhill, Boston.—F. G. 
Fleetwood is superintendent of schools 
in Morrisville, Vt., and clerk of the 
State board on the revision of the laws 
of Vermont. — H. H. Harris has been 
appointed to a position in the Lowell 
High School. — Moses Williams, Jr., is 
treasurer of the Boston Fencing Club. 
—R. W. Atkinson is again studying 
music in Germany under Rheinberger, 
the eminent composer. 
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1892. 
A. R. Benner, Sec. 
Andover. 

Richard T. Loring is studying music 
at Berlin. — P. L. Horne’s address is 
18 Ellery St.. Cambridge. — F. H. 
Wood’s address is Evanston, Ill. — 
S. P. Duffield is connected with the 
Chicago Tribune.— Algernon Tassin 
is a member of the Grand Opera 
House company of Boston. 


1893. 
Frep W. Moors, Sec. 
390 Harvard St., Cambridge. 

Owing to the wretched weather on 
Class Day the surplus of the Class Day 
Committee was very small — only 
$387 instead of the usual $2,000. In 
consequence the Class Fund is very 
much crippled, especially as subscrip- 
tions from the Class have not been 
nearly so general nor so liberal as from 
previous classes. Overdue subscrip- 
tions should be paid at once, and mem- 
bers who have not yet subscribed to 
the fund are urgently requested to 
make some subscription, however 
small. The address of the Treasurer, 
Henry Ware, is 32 Hollis. The lack 
of money may delay the issue of the 
Secretary’s First Report for a month 
or two, but, if possible, it will be sent 
out at the usual time in July. — B. W. 
Trafford and J. A. Highlands are with 
the Bell Telephone Co., Boston. — 
Fred Howes Anderson died at his 
home in Wakefield, Dee. 30. He had 
been ill since March with tuberculosis, 
but took his degree with the Class. — 
F. W. Dallinger, member of the Mas- 
sachusetts House of Representatives, 
is on the joint committees on election 
laws and on taxation. — W. A. Clark 
has been connected with the Andover 
House, Boston, —an institution mod- 


eled after Toynbee Hall, London. 
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Prof. Hermann August Hagen, who 
died at his home in Cambridge, Nov. 
9, 1893, was born in Kénigsberg, Prus- 
sia, May 30, 1817. His father was 
Professor of Political Science in the 
University of Kénigsberg, with which 
many of his ancestors had been con- 
nected. He was the second of five 
sons, and, like his brothers, was en- 
couraged by his father to select some 
avocation aside from his profession. 
In his case his natural taste led him 
to entomology, and he published his 
first paper while yet in the University. 
He chose medicine as his profession, 
receiving his doctor’s degree in 1840. 
After further professional study in 
several European cities he began the 
practice of medicine in Konigsberg in 
1843. During the quarter of a cen- 
tury of his medical practice he found 
time to contribute extensively to en- 
tomological periodicals and to write 
important memoirs, but his greatest 
service to entomology during this pe- 
riod was the compilation of the Biblio- 
theca Entomologica, which is a model 
of excellence, and covers an exceed- 
ingly difficult field of bibliographic 
work. It was this which called the 
attention of Agassiz to Dr. Hagen’s 
attainments and led to the invitation 
which brought him to America in 
1867 to take charge of the Entomo- 
logical Department of the Museum 
of Comparative Zodlogy. Three years 
later (1870) he was made Professor 
of Entomology at Harvard, and has 
at intervals since then given instruc- 
tion in the subject to advanced stu- 
dents and specialists. But his main 
service to the University and to the 
science of entomology has been, that, 
with his extensive and accurate know- 
ledge, with his books and collections, 
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he made his department the chief cen- 
tre in this country of information upon 
entomological subjects. His publica- 
tions are very numerous and hold a 
high rank because of his well-known 
thoroughness and accuracy. 

S. R. Koehler, A. M., 92, has de- 
livered at the Lowell Institute a 
course of lectures on “ Old and Mod- 
ern Methods of Engraving.” 

Edgar R. Champlin, LL. B., ’80, 
has been appointed Judge Advocate 
General of Massachusetts. On Jan.3 
his friends presented him with a 
sword, 

Solon Bancroft, L. S., ’66, has re- 
signed his position of justice of the 
First District Court of Middlesex 
County, as he has been elected to the 
Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives. He has been a justice since 
1874. 

The Rev. S. C. Beane, S. T. D., ’61, 
celebrated his silver wedding at New- 
buryport, on Jan. 6. 

Nathaniel T. Kidder, S. B., ’82, is 
president of the Boston Horticultural 
Society. 

Ephraim Cutter, M. D., ’56, has 
been appointed Professor of Clinical 
Morphology and Applied Medicine in 
the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of Boston. 

Edmund Quincy, S. B., ’56, who 
died in Boston on Jan. 8, at the age of 
58, was the son of Edmund Quincy, 
27, the Abolitionist and friend of Gar- 
rison. During his life the younger 
Quincey published two of his father’s 
works, “ Wensley ” and “ The Haunted 
Adjutant, and Other Stories.” Early 
in life he was crippled by an assault 
which a footpad made on him witha 
sandbag in Paris, and until the time 
of his death was afflicted with paraly- 
sis. 


R. M. Hunt, LL. D., ’92, is presi- 
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dent of the National Sculpture So- 
ciety. 

Orlando Bronson Potter, L. S., ’45- 
’46, died suddenly in New York city 
on Jan. 1. He was born in Charle- 
mont, Franklin Co., March 10, 1823, 
of old New England stock, his grand- 
father being one of the settlers of 
New Haven. He prepared himself 
for college at home, and at the age 
of eighteen entered Williams College. 
He but little more 
than a year, owing to ill health, and 


remained there 


went into farming, making enough 
money to enter the Dane Law School 
in 1845. 
as his money lasted, and then finished 
his study of law in the office of 
Charles G. Thomas, ’38, of Boston. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1848, 
and soon established a large collection 
In 1852 he was retained as 


He remained there as long 


business. 
counsel by two sewing -machine in- 
ventors, and taking a share in their 
patent in lieu of fee, soon laid the 
foundation of his fortune, and in 1853 
removed to New York. He invested 
his profits from the business in real 
estate, which gradually appreciated in 
value, among his best investments 
being the Potter Building, which he 
built at Beekman Street and Park 
Row. He interested himself in rapid- 
transit schemes, but was an inveterate 
opponent of underground roads. In 
politics he was originally a Whig and 
voted for Lincoln, but from that time 
he attached himself to the Democratic 
party. During the war the subject 
of the currency attracted his atten- 
tion, and it was his plan which he laid 
before the administration that was 
adopted on Feb. 25, 1863, in the na- 
Up to the time of 
his election to Congress in 1882 he 


tional banking act. 


had not held public office except as a 
justice of the peace when a young 
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man. He had been nominated for 
Congress in the Tenth New York 
District in 1878, but was beaten by 
He had been prac- 
He 
was twice married, his first wife being 
Miss Martha G. Wiley, who died in 
February, 1879, leaving him one son, 
Frederick, and two daughters, Mary 
and Blanche, the former the wife of 
Walter Geer of Chicago. His second 
wife was Miss Mary Kate Lindsley, 
daughter of Dr. Jared Lindsley of 
New York city. He was a well-known 
club-man, being a member of the 
Reform, Democratic, Commonwealth, 
and Patria Clubs, the Bar Association, 
Williams College Alumni, American 


James O’Brien. 
tically out of business for years. 


Geographical Society, New England 
Society, Sons of the Revolution, and 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art and 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. 

Stephen M. Allen, LL. B., ’46, died 
at Charlottesville, Va., whither he had 
gone on legal business, on Jan. 19. 
He presided over the first Republican 
Convention, held on Worcester Com- 
mon, July 20, 1854, and was a friend 
of many prominent Abolitionists. For 
many years he had taken an active in- 
He was an ardent 
Republican and Prohibitionist. He 
managed the Webster Centennial Cel- 
ebration in 1881, and was president of 
the Webster Historical Society. He 
lived at South Duxbury. 

Dr. Edward J. Forster, M. D., ’68, 
has been appointed medical director 
of the First Brigade of the Massachu- 
setts militia. ; 

William Gaston, who died Jan. 19, 
in his 74th year, received the degree 
of LL. D. from Harvard in 1875, when 
he was Governor of Massachusetts. 

The late Prof. John Tyndall, the 
eminent British scientist, gave to Har- 


terest in polities. 
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yard in 1885 the sum of $10,000 to 
found scholarships for one or more 
students who may have shown decided 
talent in Physies. ‘This sum was part 
of the proceeds of lectures delivered 
by Prof. Tyndall in America in 1872. 

Chief Justice Walbridge A. Field, 
LL. D.,’86, is president of the Sons of 
Vermont. 

Allen Hollis, who for the past two 
years has been studying in the Law 
School, is now practicing law at Con- 
cord, N. H. He was admitted to the 
bar ‘last summer, and is 
youngest practicing lawyer in the 
State. 

Arthur H. Pierce, A. M., 92, who 
since the beginning of the present col- 


now the 


lege year has been assisting Professor 
Miinsterberg, has been appointed to 
the Rufus B. Kellogg University Fel- 
While here he 
received a scholarship and the Morgan 
Fellowship of $500. 

W. M. Booth, S. B., 93, is instructor 
in mathematics, surveying, and me- 


Bulkeley 


lowship at Amherst. 


chanical drawing at the 
School, Utica, N. Y. 

Dr. Charles F. Crehore, M. D., ’59, 
died at Newton Lower Falls, Nov. 8, 
1893, at the age of 65. 


war 


During the 
he served as a surgeon. For 
nearly thirty years he was head of the 
Crehore Press Board Works in New- 
ton. 

Gen. Nelson Taylor, who died at 
South Norwalk, Conn., Jan. 16, at the 
age of 73, served in the Mexican War, 
and went to California during the gold 
fever of 1849. For some time there- 
after he engaged in business. Then 
he studied at the University of the 
City of New York, whence he gradu- 
ated in 1858, and came to the Har- 
vard Law School in 1859, taking the 
degree of LL. B. the following year. 
During the Rebellion he was Colonel 
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of the 149th New York Regiment. 
He represented the 5th Congressional 
District of New York in Congress, 
where he was prominent in pension 
legislation. Several years ago he re- 
turned to South Norwalk, where he 
practiced law and held several muni- 
cipal offices. 

On the visiting committees ap- 
pointed by the Overseers are: H. H. 
Hunnewell, A. M., 93, and N. T. Kid- 
der, S. B., ’82, Botanic Garden ; G. I. 
Alden, 8S. B., 68, Observatory ; C. G. 
Weld, M. D., ’81, Museum of Com- 
parative Zodlogy ; C.J. Blake, M.D., 
’65, Peabody Museum and Zodlogy ; 
E. D. Leavitt, M. D., ’70, 
School; A. L. Rotch, M. D., ’70, 
Physical Laboratory ; E. L. Godkin, 
A. M.,’71, Composition and Rhetoric; 
Carl Schurz, LL. D., ’76, German. 

Dr. Herbert L. Burrell, M. D., ’79, 
has been appointed surgeon - general 
of Massachusetts by Governor Green- 


Scientific 


halge. 

I. T. Talbot, M. D., ’54, is secretary 
of the Boston Homoeopathic Dispen- 
sary, of which R. S. Codman, ’83, and 
S. H. Blodgett, M. D., ’87, are trustees. 

Carl Schurz, LL. D., ’76, is president 
of the recently organized Anti-Spoils 
League. 

W. W. Locke, S. T. B., ’85, is a trus- 
tee of Good Government Club “ E,” 
New York city. 

Dr. Wm. A. Gaylord, M. D., ’48, 
who died at Pawtucket, R. I., Oct. 29, 
1893, was born in Westfield in 1820. 
By night teaching, lecturing on phre- 
nology, and other means he earned 
money to go to Trinity College, after 
leaving which he took his degree at 
the Harvard Medical School. He 
began to practice at Pawtucket in 
1850, and was long esteemed one of 
the best physicians there. During the 
war he served as surgeon in the 7th 
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Rhode Island Infantry, the 14th Mas- 
sachusetts Heavy Artillery, and the 
14th Rhode Island Infantry. 

Henry W. Paine, L. S., ’32, died in 
Cambridge, Dec. 26, 1893. Born in 
Winslow, Me., Aug. 30, 1810, he grad- 
uated at Waterville College in 1830, 
and served there as tutor for a year. 
Taking up the law, after studying in 
private offices, he came to the Dane 
Law School. He left before taking 
his degree, and, being admitted to the 
bar, practiced with great success at 
Hallowell, Me. He sat in the Maine 
Legislature in 1836, 1837, and 1853, 
and in the last year declined a nomi- 
nation to the United States Senate. 
Removing to Cambridge in 1854, he 
was soon recognized as one of the most 
eminent members of the Massachu- 
setts bar. In his knowledge of the 
law, his memory, his brilliancy as an 
advocate, he had few equals. Many 
anecdotes of his wit are told, of which 
two may be repeated here. While 
arguing before the Massachusetts Su- 


preme Court, he was interrupted by 
Judge Gray, who said, “That is not 


the law, Mr. Paine.” “It was the law 
until your Honor spoke,” Mr. Paine 
replied. Once when reading a law 
book in a horse-car a friend said to 
him, “ Busy at your law, Mr. Paine, I 
see.” “This is not law, but Supreme 
Court decisions,” was his reply. In 
spite of his gift of sarcasm, Mr. Paine 
highly venerated; he gladly 
helped younger members at the bar, 
and it was notorious that he took fees 
very small in proportion to his great 


was 


ability. 
trustee of Waterville College, and was 
lecturer on Real Property at the Bos- 
ton University Law School. Without 
his consent, the Democratic party 
made him their candidate for Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts in 1863 and 


For many years he served as 
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1864. In 1867 he refused the position 
of Chief Justice on the Massachusetts 
Supreme Bench. 

Samuel J. Bridge, A. M., ’80, who 
presented to the University the statue 
of John Harvard, died at the Norfolk 
House, Roxbury, on Nov. 6, 1893, in his 
85th year. He was a direct descend- 
ant of John Bridge, supervisor of the 
first public school in Cambridge, and 
one of the leaders in carrying out the 
plan for establishing Harvard College. 
Mr. Bridge fitted for Harvard at the 
Boston Latin School, but lack of means 
forced him to go into business. He 
prospered as a commission merchant, 
and in 1841 he was appointed chief 
appraiser of the port of Boston. 
moving to California, he was appraiser- 


Re- 


general at San Francisco from 1853 to 
1871. 
benefactions. 


His life was marked by many 
To the city of Cam- 
bridge he gave a statue, now on the 
Common, of his ancestor John Bridge ; 
to his native town, Dresden, Me., he 
bequeathed $12,000. 

On Jan, 2 there was dedicated in 
the First Unitarian Church, West 
Roxbury, a memorial window to The- 
odore Parker, Div., ’36, who was min- 
ister there from 1837 to 1841. George 
S. Hale, ’44, the Rev. E. E. Hale, ’39, 
the Rev. W. H. Fish, ’65, and F. B. 
Sanborn, ’55, took part in the exer- 
cises. 

Prof. Wm. M. Davis, S. B., ’69, has 
been lecturing to the teachers of 
Rhode Island on the fundamental 
principles of physical geography as 
illustrated on the State map, or in 
features similar to those of Rhode 
Island or contrasting with them. 

By the will of Dr. John S. H. Fogg, 
M. D., 50, his collection of auto- 
graphs, one of the most valuable in 
the United States, goes to the Maine 
Historical Society after the death of 
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his wife. His residence in South Bos- 
ton and library are given to the town 
of Eliot, Me., his birthplace, for the 
founding of a free public library, to 
be called “The William Fogg Public 
Library,” in honor of his father. He 
also gives his homestead in that town 
for a location for the library and pro- 
vides that the cost of the building 
shall not exceed $10,000. The income 
of all his other property, which is 
given to his wife and son during their 
lives, is to be devoted at their death 
to the maintenance of the library. 





LITERARY NOTES. 

,*, To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. In no other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily and weekly press. 


Oscar F. Wisner, LL. B., ’43, has 
had printed in a small pamphlet some 
poems entitled “The Sea King and 
the Toiler.” (Martin & Wurzburg : 
Grand Rapids, Mich.) 

Prof. C. E. Norton, ’46, is editing 
the lectures and speeches of George 
W. Curtis, LL. D., ’81. 

F. A. Fernald, ’82, has completed 
an Index to the Popular Science 
Monthly, volumes i to xl, from 1872 

: to 1892. The Index makes a stout 
octavo volume. (D. Appleton & Co. : 
New York.) 

The Harvard Index for 1893-94 is 

edited by W. F. Garcelon, L. S., and 
C. H. Beckwith, 94. It contains the 
usual lists of societies, athletic organi- 
zations and records, and a directory 
of the occupants of College buildings. 
Many new societies appear for the 
first time, among them the Catholic, 
Canoe, Delta Kappa Epsilon (not to be 
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confounded with the old “ Dickey”), 
Electrical, Groton, Historical, Shake- 
speare, Sparring, and Wendell Phil- 
lips. The Jndez needs to be overhauled 
in some departments. Thus, its list of 
Harvard Clubs is not complete, and is 
not arranged alphabetically; among 
Class or School Secretaries, J. S. 
Dwight, 32, B. S. Shaw, ’47, and C. 
I. Giddings, L. S., ’90, died several 
months before the Jndex went to 
press; the Baseball Association was 
founded in 1865, not 1885 ; the Echo 
vas the forerunner of the Daily Crim- 
son; the existence of the Graduates’ 
Magazine is not yet mentioned. The 
Index is so useful a publication that 
it is a pity that its usefulness should 
not be increased by better arrange- 
ment of the contents. 

J. Walter Fewkes, ’75, has re- 
printed from the American Anthro- 
pologist, for January, an article “On 
Certain Personages who appear in a 
Tusayan Ceremony.” It contains 
four full-page illustrations. 

The Harvard Catalogue, 1893-94, 
edited by the Publication Agent, J. B. 
Williams, ’77, contains 583 pages, an 
increase of 40 pages over last year. 
The whole number of teachers this 
year is 322, of whom 83 are professors. 
There are 5 preachers, 13 curators 
and library officers, 39 proctors and 
other officers. Under the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences are 1,656 students, 
of whom 323 are Seniors, 352 Juniors, 
394 Sophomores, 425 Freshmen, and 
162 Specials ; the Scientifie School has 
280 students ; the Graduate School, 
252; the Divinity School, 47; the Law 
School, 353 ; the Medical School, 446; 
the Dental School, 63; the Veterinary 
School, 50; the Bussey Institution, 13; 
a total of 3,156 students in attendance 
at the University, besides 346 in the 
Summer Schools. 
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In the December Economic Journal, 
published in London by the British 
Economie Association, Prof. F. W. 
Taussig, ’79, has an article on the 
crisis of last summer and the repeal 
of the silver purchase act. 

The Publication Agent of the Uni- 
versity has in press a reprint of two 
papers on Codéperation and Trades- 
Unions, by Prof. Edward Cummings, 
83. 
in the Quarterly Journal of Economics, 


They were originally published 


and are now reprinted for use in some 
of the economie courses. 

In the January issue of the Quar- 
terly Journal of Economics (published 
for Harvard University), Mr. C. C. 
Closson, ’92, the present holder of 
the Paine Fellowship, publishes an 
extended account of investigations 
made by him as to the unemployed in 
American cities. From correspond- 
ence with city officers, charity or- 
ganizers, and others, Mr. Closson 
gathered a great mass of matter as 
to the number of the unemployed, 
and the methods of relief adopted 
in various places. The same number 
contains an article on another phase 
of the same subject, — an analysis of 
the phenomena of the panic of 1893, 
by Mr. A. C. Stevens, the editor of 
Bradstreet’s. There are shorter arti- 
cles on theoretic subjects by Messrs. 
Green and Sherwood of the Johns 
Hopkins University, and a review of 
the social and economic legislation of 
1893 by Mr. W. B. Shaw of Albany. 

The uniform edition of the works of 
Henry D. Thoreau, ’37, is completed 
by the publication of three volumes, 
> “Excursions,” and “ Mis- 
cellanies,” the last consisting of fugi- 


“ Spring,’ 


tive papers recovered from magazines 
and other periodicals, and from some 
books ; the most considerable features 
being an estimate of Carlyle and his 
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works in 1847, and the anti-slavery 
utterances entitled “Slavery in Mas- 
sachusetts,” “ A Plea for Captain John 
Brown,” and “The Last Days of John 
Brown.” ‘These prose fragments are 
preceded by Emerson’s sketch of the 
author from the Atlantic of August, 
1862, and succeeded by Thoreaun’s 
translation of the ‘ Prometheus 
Bound,” Pindarie versions, and scanty 
original verse. A general index is af- 
fixed, and two of the three final vol- 
umes have frontispiece portraits of 
Thoreau. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : 
Boston.) 

Owen Wister, ’82, is contributing to 
Harper’s sketches of Western life. 

“The Land of Poco Tiempo,” by 
Charles F. Lummis, [781], consists of 
sketches of New Mexico. (Scribners : 
New York.) 

We have received three volumes 
of Cuthbert Bede’s College Stories, 
“The Adventures of Mr. Verdant 
Green” and “Little Mr. Bouncer,” 
profusely illustrated and beautifully 
bound and printed (Little, Brown & 
Co.: Boston) ; and “Manual of Lin- 
guisties : A Concise Account of General 
and English Phonology, with Supple- 
mentary Chapters on Kindred Top- 
ies,” by John Clark, second classical 
master of the High School of Dundee. 
(Putnams : New York.) 

F, D. Millet, ’69, and D. H. Burn- 
ham, A. M., ’93, the director of the 
World’s Fair, are working together on 
an elaborate history of its develop- 
ment, which is to be splendidly illus- 
trated, and is to bring out especially 
the story of the artistic features of 
that exposition. A separate and sump- 
tuous edition, to be sold at $1,000 a 
copy, with hand-painted illustrations, 
will be issued for those who desire 
such a costly memento. The ordinary 
edition will be sold by subscription. 
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Jeremiah Curtin, 63, has translated 
“Pan Michael,” an historical novel of 
Poland, the Ukraine, and Turkey, from 
the Polish of Sienkiewicz. This isa 
sequel to “ With Fire and Sword ” and 
“The Deluge,” previously translated 
by Mr. Curtin. (Little, Brown & Co. : 
Boston.) 

In McClure’s Magazine for Decem- 
ber Charles A. Dana, ’43, printed some 
a recent journey to Jerusa- 





notes of 


lem. 
Flavel S. Thomas, M. D., ’74, has 
recently written on “The Study of 


Medicine ” in the American Journal of 
Zducation and National Educator. 

O. F. Hershey, ’91, published a se- 
ries of articles on “ Criminal Anthro- 
pology” in the Criminal Law Maga- 
zine and Reporter, July-December, 
1893. 

George P. Baker, ’87, has followed 
up his manual of “Specimen Briefs” 
with “Specimens of Argumentation,” 
which contains half a dozen famous 
speeches in which the logical presen- 
tation of arguments is conspicuous. 
(Holt : New York.) 

“E. R. L., a graduate of Boston 
University,” has printed “A Slight 
Sketch of the Life of Caleb Davis 
Bradlee, D. D.,’? who graduated in 
1852. 

Prof. Asa Gray’s copyrights are such 
a valuable resource for the Herbarium 
—they yielded last year, 1892-93, 
$3,074.65 — that the Corporation find 
it expedient to cause the several books 
to be carefully revised from time to 
time. A revision of “Gray’s Manual 


of the Botany of the Northern United 
States,” by Professor Coulter and Dr. 
Sereno Watson, was completed before 
the death of Dr. Watson. The “ Field, 
Forest, and Garden Botany ” has been 
under revision for three years past — 
at first under the direction of Pro- 
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fessor Barnes of the University of 
Wisconsin, and latterly under the di- 
rection of Professor Bailey of Cornell 
University. It is hoped that this re- 
vision will be completed during the 
coming spring. 

“ East and West : The Discovery of 
America, and Other Poems,” by Er- 
nest Francisco Fenollosa, ’74, has been 
published by T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
Boston. The initial poem was deliy- 
ered before the Phi Beta Kappa in 
1892. 

George H. Ellis (Boston) is the pub- 
lisher of eighteen ‘“ Discourses,” by 
Edward H. Hall, ’50, late pastor of 
the First Parish, Cambridge. Among 
them is a sermon against the abuses 
of pension legislation, which attracted 
wide attention when it was circulated 
in pamphlet form a few years ago. 

Bayard Tuckerman, ’78, has written 
a book on “ William Jay and the Con- 
stitutional Movement for the Abolition 
of Slavery.” (Dodd, Mead & Co.: 
New York.) 

In the recently published “ History 
of the Town of Hingham, Massachu- 
setts,” among other contributions are 
the following chapters by authors hold- 
ing Harvard degrees : “ The Geology 
of Hingham,” “ Mineralogy,” “ Notes 
on Animal Life,” “The Botany of 
Hingham,” by Thomas T. Bouvé, A. 
M., 750; “Early Settlers,’ by John 
D. Long, 57; “Ecclesiastical His- 
tory,” “ Education,” “ Public Convey- 
ances,” “Fire Department,’ “ Public 
Institutions,” “ Lodges and Societies,” 
“ Native and Resident Lawyers,” “ Na- 
tive Ministers,” “ Miscellaneous Mat- 
ters,” by Francis H. Lincoln, ’67 ; 
“Military History,’ by Walter L. 
Bouvé, LL. B., ’79. 

Joseph F. Johnson, ’78, in Univer- 
sity Extension for December, wrote on 
“The College Professor and Politics.” 
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According to the Nation, Charles S. 
Peirce, ’59, has in contemplation a work 
in twelve volumes, each distinct, under 
the general title, “The Principles of 
Philosophy ; or, Logic, Psychics, and 
Physics, considered as a Unity, in the 
Light of the Nineteenth Century.” 
The first volume, which is ready for 
the press, will be “A Review of the 
Leading Ideas of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” Mr. Peirce also issues a pro- 
spectus of a limited edition, now in 
course of printing, in two colors on 
hand-made paper, at the De Vinne 
Press, of “The Epistle of Pierre Pele- 
rin de Maricourt to Sygur de Foucau- 
court, Soldier, on the Lodestone.” The 
original treatise dates from 1269, and 
“occupies a unique position in the his- 
tory of the human mind, being without 
exception the earliest work of experi- 
mental science that has come down to 
us.” The transcript of Peter Pere- 
grinus’s text has been made afresh 
from a contemporary MS. in the Paris 
Library, and is reproduced in black- 
letter, together with a translation and 
notes. Subscriptions for either work 
should be addressed to Mr. Peirce at 
Milford, Pa. 

Prof. B. W. Wells, ’77, has contrib- 
uted to the Sewanee Review during the 
past year papers on “ Ronsard,” “ Zola 
and Literary Naturalism,” “Coal and 
Iron Workers at Home and Abroad,’’ 


“Celtic Saints and Romantic Wor- 
thies,’’ “Old Northumbrian Wor- 
thies.” 


James Schouler, ’59, has decided to 
extend his “History of the United 
States under the Constitution” by one 
more volume, the sixth, embracing 
the Civil War and Lincoln’s adminis- 
tration. In the January Forum Mr. 
Schouler reviewed the Hawaiian Ques- 
tion. 

The Rev. C. J. Wood, 


"75, has 
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printed in pamphlet “ The Moral Glory 
of God,” a sermon preached at the 
consecration of All Saints’ Chapel, 
Williamsport, Pa. 

D. W. Fenton, ’95, will edit the 
Harvard Portfolio this year. 

Vol. v of Harvard Classical Studies, 
now in preparation, will contain “ Dra- 
matic Allusions in Heliodorus,” by Dr. 
J. W. H. Walden, ’88 ; “ Emendations 
of the Bacchae of Euripides,” by Dr. M. 
L. Earle, of Barnard College ; “ Plau- 
tine Prosody,” by Prof. J. B. Green- 
ough, 56 ; “On Homeric Caesura,” by 
Prof. F. D. Allen ; “* Notes on Lysias,” 
by Prof. M. H. Morgan, ’81 ; “ Notes,” 
by Prof. E. S. Sheldon, ’72, and others. 

Wm. T. Davis, ’42, will soon pub- 
lish “ A History of the Bench and Bar 
of Suffolk County, Mass.” 

“The Year’s Day,” by F. D. Sher- 
man, [’87], “The Function of the 
Poet,” by J. R. Lowell, 38, and “ At 
Greenwood Cemetery,” by W. P. Gar- 
rison, 61, were printed in the January 
Century. 

In the January Lippincott’s Julian 
Hawthorne, [’66], wrote on Dan Daw- 
son, “ A Poet of Manhood.” 

A story called “ A Rainy Afternoon,” 
by G. A. Hibbard, ’80, and “ Webster’s 
Reply to Hayne,” by the Hon. R. C. 
Winthrop, ’28, were printed in the Jan- 
uary Scribner’s. 

The February Harper’s contained “A 
Masterpiece of Diplomacy,” a farce, 
by W. D. Howells, A. M., 67, and 
“ Walking Sticks,” by S. H. Seudder, 
S. B., 62. 

Ex-Gov. W. E. Russell, ’77, has pre- 
pared the article on Massachusetts for 
the new edition of Johnson’s Encyclo- 
paedia. 

Moses King, ’81, has compiled a 
guide-book with the title, “ Where to 
Stop in America and Europe.” The 
first part consists of cuts, each with 
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an accompanying description, of 300 
hotels in Europe and America, and this 
is followed by a list of more than 2,000 
important towns and cities, and the 
best hotel or hotels in each. 

W. C. Nichols, 93, contributed sev- 
eral anecdotes to Harper’s for Febru- 
ary. 

In the February Atlantic J. C. Ban- 
eroft Davis, 40, writes on Hamilton 
Fish, Dr. O. W. Holines, ’29, has a 
poem on Francis Parkman, and H. C. 
Merwin, ’74, gives an historical account 
of Tammany Hall. 

Prof. W. H. Pickering described 
“Telescope Mountings and Domes” in 
Astronomy and Astro-Physics for Jan- 
uary. 

Leonard A. Jones, ’55, has recently 
issued new editions of his law books, 
“Chattel Mortgages,” “ Forms in Con- 
veyancing,” and “Liens.” (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston.) 

In the American Journal of Numis- 
matics for October, 1893, and January, 
1894, Dr. H. R. Storer, ’50, continued 
his list of medals, jetons, and tokens 
illustrative of the science of medicine. 
He has already described 705. 

On July 9, 1892, the National Edu- 
cational Association at Saratoga ap- 
pointed a Committee of Ten to report 
on Secondary School Studies in the 
United States. 
man of this Committee, which organ- 
ized nine conferences on the following 
subjects: 1. Latin ; 2. Greek ; 3. Eng- 
lish ; 4. Other Modern Languages ; 5. 
Mathematies ; 6. Physics, Astronomy, 
and Chemistry; 7. Natural History; 8. 
History; 9. Geography. Each confer- 
ence was made up of ten members, and 
submitted a report. These reports, to- 
gether with a general criticism by Pres. 
Eliot, have been published by the U.S. 
Bureau of Education, and form the 
most important contribution to the dis- 
VOL. 11. — NO. 7. 28 


Pres. Eliot was chair- 
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cussion of Secondary School Studies 
that has ever appeared in America. 
Many Harvard men were members of 
the various conferences, viz.: Latin: 
Prof. W. G. Hale, ’70, chairman ; W. 
C. Collar, A. M., ’70, secretary ; Rev. 
Wm. Gallagher, 69 ; Prof. J. C. Rolfe, 
81. Greek: Prof. Clifford H. Moore, 
’89, secretary; W. H. Smiley, ’77. 
English: Prof. G. L. Kittredge, ’82, 
secretary ; Prof. F. B. Gummere, ’75 ; 
Prof. E. E. Hale, Jr., 83. Other Moa- 
ern Languages: C. H. Grandgent, ’83, 
chairman; Prof. Sylvester Primer, ’74. 
Mathematics: Prof. Simon Newcomb, 
S. B., ’58, chairman ; Prof. W. E. By- 
erly, 71, secretary ; A. H. Cutler, ’70; 
Prof. T. H. Safford, 54. Physics: 
Irving W. Fay, ’86, secretary. Natural 
History: Prof. A. H. Tuttle, S. B., ’83. 
History: Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80; Prof. 
J. H. Robinson, ’87; Prof. W. A. Scott, 
LL. B.,’60. Geography: Prof. W. M. 
Davis, S. B.,’69. The reports of the 
conferences were drawn up by their 
respective chairmen and secretaries. 

Prof. W. A. Keener, LL. B., ’77, has 
published a “Treatise on the Law of 
Quasi-Contracts.” 

Prof. M. H. Morgan, ’81, is editing 
an edition of the Orations of Lysias. 

Pierre la Rose, ’95, has designed the 
title-page for “ The Guest of Heracles, 
and Other Poems,” by Hugh McCul- 
loch, Jr., 791. 

In the January Cosmopolitan, W. D. 
Howells, A. M., 67, has “A Bit of 
Altruria in New York;” and F. D. 
Sherman, [87], has a poem, “ Dew.” 

Price Collier, S. T. B.,’82, discusses 
the “Incomes of the Professional 
Classes in England,” in the February 
Forum. 

“Criticism and Culture,” by J. R. 
Lowell, 38, was printed in the Century 
for February. 


Prof. W. S. Windle, 69, printed 
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“Notes from a Marine Biological 
Laboratory,” in the Popular Science 
Monthly for February; and James E. 
Humphrey, S. B., 86, described 
“ Where Bananas Grow.” 

In the February North American 
Review, W. D. Howells, A. M., ’67, 
tries to answer the question, “ Are we 
a Nation of Plutocrats ?” 

In the January Forum, David A. 
Wells, S. B., ’51, discussed “ The 
Teaching of Recent Economic Expe- 
riences;” Senator G. F. Hoar, ’46, had 
a sketch of Charles Sumner, ’30; Syd- 
ney G. Fisher [L. S., 80-82] wrote on 
the subject, “Has Immigration dried 
up our Literature ?” 

Charles Cowley of Lowell has pub- 
lished a memoir of the late Judge Jo- 
siah G. Abbott, ’32. (Little, Brown 
& Co.: Boston.) 

Robert Grant, ’73, described “ Peo- 
ple Who Did Not Go to the Fair,” in 
the December Cosmopolitan. 

In the January Atlantic, Prof. N. S. 
Shaler, S. B., °62, renewed the discus- 
sion of “The Transmission of Learn- 
ing through the University.” 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


— Natural History of Intellect, and 
Other Papers. By Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson, "21. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : 
Boston.) Emerson’s executor did well 
to collect these occasional pieces, for 
no matter how slight the occasion, Em- 
erson drew out of it — or ought we not 
more properly say, put into it? —a 
meaning of wide applicability. Some- 
thing spiritual, something electric 
passes from him into every subject. 
To come upon these papers amid the 
clatter of contemporary writings is to 
be suddenly lifted to a higher region, 
where, above the dust and noise, there 
is far vision and serenity and wisdom. 
The opening essay consists of notes for 
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a course of lectures delivered at Har- 
vard in 1869. There are short arti- 
cles on Michael Angelo and Milton, 
from the North American Review over 
fifty years ago, and eight contributions 
to the Dial, that short-lived periodical 
which printed more permanent addi- 
tions to American literature than any 
other magazine has done in so brief a 
space. Through them all, the well- 
known Emersonian lucidity of expres- 
sion and loftiness of thought are pres- 
ent. The criticism, never formal after 
the academic pattern, interprets and 
illumines. Where, for instance, shall 
we find a critical summary of Goethe to 
match that in the half a dozen pages 
in the “ Thoughts on Modern Litera- 
ture”? How entertaining the desul- 
tory paper on “ Boston”! How true 
Emerson’s perception of the elemental 
qualities of Milton and Michael An- 
gelo! At the end of this volume are 
an exhaustive “General Index” and 
an “Index of Quotations,” compiled 
by Prof. John H. Woods of Jackson- 
ville, Il. The former is invaluable as 
a concordance to Emerson’s collected 
works, and shows that he touched upon 
more matters than any other writer of 
English prose. 

— Thomas Jefferson. By James 
Schouler, ’59. (Dodd, Mead & Co:: 
New York.) This is a volume in the 
“Makers of America”’ series, and it is 
in most respects a model for biogra- 
phies of this kind. Compendious with- 
out being dry, comprehensive without 
being vague, it sets forth the chief 
events in Jefferson’s life, accompanied 
by elucidating references to the great 
historical changes which he helped to 
bring about ; but it does not give him 
undue prominence, nor yet slight his 
very real and vast influence. Mr. 
Schouler has the advantage of having 
already, in his large history, presented 
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in detail his reasons for deciding for or 
against Jefferson’s policy and acts at 
any moment, so that he is able to keep 
this epitome almost wholly free from 
controversy. The narrative moves 
fluently, but there is, in the back- 
ground, a well-drawn picture of the 
manners, customs, and opinions amid 
which Jefferson lived. What particu- 
larly pleases is the sense of proportion 
shown in the treatment of different 
periods of Jefferson’s career ; the bio- 
grapher does not swell one period and 
secant another, but deals with each ac- 
cording toa well-computed scale. Re- 
gard for symmetry is still so rare in 
American historical writing that it de- 
serves special mention wherever it ap- 
pears. That Jefferson is a hero to Mr. 
Schouler is to be expected, — he ought 
to be a hero to every American who 
believes in enlightened popular gov- 
ernment, — but Mr. Schouler discrimi- 
nates. For Jefferson’s free-thinking, 
for instance, he has no sympathy, and 
is led to suggest a theological antidote 
—a digression which might have been 
spared ; and he admits the relative 
failure of Jefferson’s second adminis- 
tration, though he does not paint the 
eclipse so darkly as, according to some 
critics, the facts warrant. But he has 
achieved a notable feat in sketching in 
so small compass a vivid, symmetri- 
cal, and lifelike portrait of the presi- 
dent who stands next to Washington 
and Lincoln in his influence on the des- 
tiny of the Republic, and who has hith- 
erto had no equal among American 
statesmen in the breadth, fruitfulness, 
and variety of his intellectual attain- 
ments. 

— The Growth and Influence of Class- 
tcal Greek Poetry. By R. C. Jebb, 
LL. D.,’84. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston.) The endowment of the Percy 
Turnbull Memorial Lectureship of Po- 
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etry at Johns Hopkins promises to be 
of great benefit to that University. 
Under it some scholar of note, from 
outside of the staff of the University, 
can be called each year to address the 
students, and to treat his subject on 
broader lines than is possible in the 
class-room. Thus, two years ago Mr. 
E. C. Stedman gave a course of lec- 
tures on the “ Nature and Elements of 
Poetry.” Last year the lecturer was 
Prof. R. C. Jebb, of Cambridge, Eng- 
land, and the eight lectures which he 
delivered on “ Classical Greek Poetry ” 
have just been published. Of the eight, 
three lectures are devoted to Epic 
poetry, one to Lyric in general, one to 
Pindar, and two to the Attie drama, 
while the title of the last lecture is the 
“ Permanent Power of Greek Poetry.” 
At first thought, one might imagine 
that the space devoted to the Epic was 
disproportionately great ; but no one 
who reads these chapters will willingly 
spare a page. In them Homer is 
treated as the exponent of the distine- 
tive qualities of the Greek race through 
its whole history, and thereby is shown 
the secret of his lasting popularity. It 
has been said of Greek literature that 
its appearance in all its freshness is 
perhaps the most astonishing thing in 
human history, for it seems almost 
without a cause. But what a striking 
contrast there was between the Hel- 
leneg themselves and the nations of 
pre-Hellenie civilization — whole races 
bowed down under the yoke of priests 
or of kings! The lecturer points this 
contrast excellently well. Totally ex- 
empt from the despotic government 
which paralyzed progress in the East, 
free from the dark symbolism and the 
secret ritual which struck terror to the 
souls of the Orientals, the Greek con- 
fronted nature and life frankly, with a 
desire for knowledge which there was 
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nothing that could awe. He did not 
think of the world as under a curse, he 
knew of no god or spirit that hated man, 
and his worship was all in the open 
lizht of the day ; and it was a wor- 
ship in which he, while delighting the 
gods, delighted himself as well with 
the song, the dance, and the sacrificial 
feast. ‘These were the men whom Ho- 
mer drew, figuring them in the two 
great types of Achilles and Odysseus, 
who were themselves, as men, the at- 
traction in the two Epics to the Greeks, 
and not the successes of the one nor 
the adventures of the other. We can- 
not here follow Professor Jebb’s treat- 
ment of the following periods of Greek 
poetry. It must suffice to say that 
rarely, perhaps never, has the subject 
been handled in more attractive fash- 
ion, or, in spite of enforced brevity, 
with greater truthfulness. The book 
seems perfectly fitted to inspire young 
students with a love for the classics, 
and to reawaken the enthusiasm of 
older men. Yet it must not be thought 
that Professor Jebb shows that slavish 
adulation for his subject which has too 
often led to the exaggerated praise 
from which Greek literature has suf- 
fered a good deal. He recognizes and 
frankly admits the limitations under 
which the Greek genius worked. But 
in spite of them all, he is telling only 
the bare truth when he says of the 
Greeks: “The part assigned to them 
in the drama of the nations was to cre- 
ate forms of beauty, to unfold ideas 
which should remain operative when 
the short bloom of their own existence 
was over, and thus to give a new im- 
pulse 4nd a new direction to the whole 
current of human life.” 

— Windfalls of Observation. By 
Edward Sandford Martin, ’77. (New 
York: Scribner.) This is a book of 
brief essays on such subjects as Cli- 
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mate, Courtship, College, Marriage 
and Divorce, the Travel Habit, ete, 
The first essay, entitled “Horse,” is, 
we think, unfortunately placed ; for, 
though good enough in a way, it is far 
inferior to the succeeding essays, most 
of which are extremely good. The 
adjective “mellow” has been applied 
to Mr. Martin’s work. It is a much 
abused word, but these essays are in- 
deed mellow. They impress the reader 
as having been written by one who has 
thought much and felt much without 
having his natural instincts dulled by 
thought or his heart hardened by ex- 
perience. Mr. Martin’s forte is a 
kind of sly and sagacious humor ; his 
foible is, perhaps, to be “funny.” One 
form which his humor takes is, so far 
as our researches inform us, original 
with him, and if so it is a great achieve- 
ment ; for it is not easy to be humor- 
ous in a new way in this age of the 
world. The form to which we refer 
consists in understating a fact, or the 
effect of a fact, so that the reader re- 
ceives a pleasant little shock of sur- 
prise when he comes to the end of the 
sentence. This is the converse of that 
more obvious form of humor which 
Dickens carried to an excess, namely, 
the overstating a fact, so that ludicrous 
contrast is raised between the fact and 
the big language in which it is clothed. 
Here is an instance of Mr. Martin’s 
more choice and subtle understate- 
ment: “ That is one of the great mys- 
teries — the mystery of motion... . 
Sir Isaae was thinking about it when 
the apple fell and gave him an idea 
that was of value to him, and has been 
useful ever since.” In certain of these 
essays, notably in the essay on Death 
(which is, however, a little reminiscent 
of Bacon), and in that entitled “Some 
Christmas Sentiments,” the strain, both 
of thought and language, rises to a 
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high level. The book is in some re- 
spects a lazy and careless one. The 
author does not always take the trouble 
to look into the bottom of his mind ; 
and sometimes he is disjointed. For 
example, the essay called “ A Poet and 
not Ashamed ” passes rather abruptly 
from Tennyson to a short but good 
discourse on dueling. This is inartis- 
tic and annoying. There is also much 
slang in the book, and some bad gram- 
mar, and some bad taste in the use of 
words. “If Mr. Allen will only stir 
up his males.” “Simple male!” “It 
is the instinct of the average young fe- 
male.” “Bismarck’s time at Géttin- 
gen seems to have been put in largely.” 
“He put in his meditation upon leath- 
er.” “TI suppose we have all figured 
on our last feelings and our last 
words.” “The Greeks built that way.” 
‘Certainly it is that way with humans.” 
“Everybody knows it is that way with 
happiness.” It will be time enough 
for him to tackle the old man.” These 
and a few other passages are blemishes 
which we hope to see corrected in fu- 
ture editions. However, no great stress 
need be laid upon these mistakes. They 
are such as would not be made by a 
more frigid and precise writer. Per- 
haps a certain carelessness is insepara- 
ble from that large and kindly view 
of men and things which the author 
takes. 

— Greek Lines and Other Architect- 
ural Essays. By Henry Van Brunt, 
64. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Bos- 
ton.) It is a satisfaction to have sev- 
eral of the more important of Mr. Van 
Brunt’s charming and thoughtful es- 
says on architectural subjects, which 
have appeared from time to time dur- 
ing the past thirty years, brought to- 
gether and so arranged, as the author 
states in his preface, “as to form a 
sequence, in which, from first to last, 
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there should be evident a more or less 
orderly development of thought. To 
this end the earlier essays in especial 
have been largely rewritten.” The 
proposed connection of thought be- 
tween the first three essays is fairly 
well sustained, though they still re- 
main distinct, and are not in any sense 
like successive chapters of a treatise. 
The logical connection of the remain- 
ing three with each other and with 
their predecessors is slight, and there 
is in the course of the volume not a 
little repetition and occasionally some 
slight apparent contradiction of 
thought, inevitable, perhaps, in papers 
written at various times on similar 
subjects. But the essays are none the 
less suggestive on account of the easy 
discursiveness of their manner, though 
grace of diction is often more conspic- 
uous than close reasoning or firm 
grasp of the subject in hand, and oe- 
casionally the desire to enforce a point 
leads to exaggeration — picturesque 
but misleading; as in the statement 
(p. 205) that “Callicrates in his day 
could have reported to Pericles, if re- 
quired, a definite progress in the de- 
velopment of the Dorie order within 
any twelvemonth of his career.” The 
longest and in every way the most 
valuable essay is that on Greek lines, 
which gives the principal title to, and 
is placed first in the volume. In a 
slightly different form this excellent 
and thoughtful exposition of some of 
the principal qualities of the artistic 
work of the Grecks first appeared in 
one of the early issues of the Atlantic 
Monthly. As especially good may be 
noticed what is said (p. 10 and else- 
where) of the impossibility of produ- 
cing fine or expressive lines by means 
of mathematical formulae (pp. 16-18); 
the admirable characterization of 
Egyptian art (p. 19), of Greek art as 
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contrasted with it; and (pp. 38-39) 
the excellent remarks on the volutes 
of the Ionic capitals of the -Erech- 
theum. Here, however, it is to be 
regretted that the illustration given 
should have been one of those hard 
and dry geometric elevations with 
which it has been the fashion to illus- 
trate handbooks on Greek art and 
which are responsible for much of the 
indifference on the subject. In these 
days of photographie reproduction 
there is no longer any excuse for the 
continuance of this tradition. A half- 
tone print from a photograph of one 
of these capitals might have been pro- 
vided. While on the subject of the 
filustrations, we remark that the con- 
trast (p. 49) between two mouldings, 
professedly Greek and Roman, is, if 
anything, in favor of the latter, and 
that in neither case is the line entirely 
characteristic, while the outlines of 
Dorie capitals on p. 33 are very inac- 
curate, notably the one which professes 
to be of the Parthenon, and which en- 
tirely misses the subtlety of its line. 
Moreover, in many places Mr. Van 
Brunt shows that he does not fully 
grasp the essential quality of Gothic 
art of the best period of the last years 
of the twelfth century in France. He 
fails entirely to apprehend its inward 
relationship with Greek art, with which 
in essential quality it has much more 
in common than it has with the art of 
Rome, and his remarks on Gothic ar- 
chitecture, so far as just, apply to the 
latter part of the thirteenth century 
and later, and to the Gothic of other 
countries than Frauce; and similarly 
the inward character of Mediaeval 
and of Renaissance life is lost sight 
of. A fixed academic formula in the 


first case, or a structural motive in the 
second, could not have made any dif- 
ference to individual self-consciousness 
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or the want of it in the two periods, or 
to the essential quality of their art. 
The other essays in the volume are 
on conscience in architecture; on the 
personal equation; on the Chateau of 
Blois—a most interesting historical 
study; on the present state of arehi- 
tecture — in which far too much im- 
portance is ascribed to the so-called 
néo-grec movement in France and the 
corresponding earlier revival of Greek 
forms in Germany. The last essay is 
on architecture and poetry. The best 
things in the book are occasional sen- 
tences of brief and vivid characteriza- 
tion which have almost the force of 
aphorisms; as, for example, speal:ing 
of modern art (p. 5), “ We, poor un- 
derlings, have been tanght in the 
school of sad experience the mortal 
agony of love without skill. . . . But 
we have not fully learned the utter 
emptiness and desolation of skill with- 
out love;” or (p. 62), “ Pedantic form- 
alism and academic rules .. . have 
converted architecture into a series of 
elegant but conventional quotations 
from the classics.” The volume is one 
which every student of art may read 
both with profit and pleasure. The 
literary charm of the essays is not 
their least merit. 

— English History for American 
Readers. By Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson, ’41, and Edward Channing, ’78. 
(Longmans, Green and Co.: New 
York.) If it be admitted that it is de- 
sirable to give a child partial notions 
of the history of its own or other coun- 
tries, then this little manual will serve 
the purpose which its compilers have 
in view. But we think that the plan 
is a poor one. You would not be con- 
tent to know only so much of a friend’s 
life as related to his intercourse with 
you; at least, not if you wished to 
know him in all his phases and activi- 
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ties. And so of a nation: why should 
its history be thrown out of perspec- 
tive in order that a foreign child may 
see it in an unnatural attitude? It 
is well enough that American school- 
boys should be taught that American 
government has a far-off ancestry in 
Magna Charta; but surely no good can 
come to him from a study of English 
history which should create in him the 
impression that the chronicle of the 
development of England was not of 
prime interest for its own sake, irre- 
spective of the fact that the planting 
of American colonies and the creation 
of our Union were episodes in that 
development. We wish to imply that 
books prepared on this theory are lia- 
ble to this bias, rather than that this 
particular book exhibits this defect to 
an unusual degree. The maps and il- 
lustrations are good. The uniformly 
simple language betrays at times a 
tone of condescension which a proud- 
spirited boy might resent. 

— Massachusetts: Its Historians and 
Its History. By Charles Francis Ad- 
ams, ’56. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston.) Mr. Adams has done a work 
long needing to be done. He has set 
in what we believe to be its true light 
the theocracy which the Puritans 
founded and maintained in Massachu- 
setts. As long as that theocracy lasted, 
men dared not speak the truth about 
it; since it decayed, orators and histo- 
rians, indulging in what Mr. Adams 
calls “ filio-pietistic cant,” have praised 
the Puritans for those qualities which 
they have condemned in other bigots. 
Even now, Mr. Adams may expect to 
hear himself called iconoclast, and to 
be invited to sit in imaginary stocks. 
But the truth is with him, and _ his 
views will prevail. Whoever would 
defend those crumbling walls of Puri- 
tanism which he has attacked, must, 
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to be consistent, be prepared to defend 
the Spanish Inquisition, the religious 
slaughters in Bohemia, and the perse- 
cution of Diocletian. If one was good, 
all were good; if sincerity, and not 
humanity and reason, be the test of 
excellence, then must every sincere 
fanatic in history be hailed as a bene- 
factor. Human development during 
the past four hundred years has, as 
Mr. Adams states, proceeded along 
the lines of Freedom of Conscience, 
and of the Equality of Man before the 
Law. If we agree, therefore, that the 
attainment of these two ends has been 
beneficial to the race, we must regard 
with approval those communities which 
have furthered these great objects, and 
condemn those which have thwarted 
them. Mr. Adams shows conclusively 
that the Puritan theocracy delayed 
during many generations the acknow- 
ledgment of Freedom of Conscience in 
Massachusetts: he shows, moreover, 
that the Puritans sinned against the 
light — that they knew that religious 
liberty was preferable to intolerance 
and yet clung to intolerance. Politi- 
cal liberty they allowed, and from that 
sprang the strength of the Common- 
wealth. Their apologists will still as- 
sert that they were forced to uphold 
rigid orthodoxy in order to prevent 
interference from the English govern- 
ment, but this assertion seems to us to 
be capable of the opposite interpreta- 
tion. Did England interfere more 
with Rhode Island than with Massa- 
chusetts, after the latter became the 
refuge of toleration? Mr. Adams has 
summed up the Puritan theocracy in a 
simile that sticks inthe memory. It 
was, he says, “a theological glacier 
lasting through a period of nearly one 
hundred and fifty years, the single 
redeeming feature in which was that 
beneath the chilling and killing super 
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incumbent mass of theology, supersti- 
tion, and intolerance ran the strong, 
vivifying current of political opposi- 
tion and life.” He might have given 
less attention to Palfrey and the other 
filio-pietistic apologists without weak- 
ening his argument, because, after all, 
the main thing he had to do was to 
state his case without reference to per- 
sons. The vigor of his presentation 
will be very agreeable to readers who 
have grown weary of the current 
school of historical writers who qual- 
ify every timid statement with a “ per- 
haps.” 

— Stelligeri: and Other Essays con- 
cerning America. By Barrett Wen- 
dell, ’77. (Scribner: New York.) Am- 
ateurishness and cleverness are the 
distinctive traits of these fugitive pa- 
pers. Of the former quality, Professor 
Wendell is well aware, for he con- 
stantly reminds us that he does not 
speak with the authority of an expert; 
of the latter, he would probably be 
proud, for he seems to be one who de- 
lights in epigram. The note- 
worthy of the essays is that entitled, 
“ Were the Salem Witches Guiltless ?” 
in which he suggests that the Salem 
“witches” may have possessed a sort 
of hypnotic power, misunderstood and 
often abused by themselves, and 
dreaded by the community in which 
they lived. If the outbreak against 
witchcraft had been confined to Salem 
in the last years of the seventeenth 
century, this suggestion might be ac- 


most 


cepted as an explanation; but the fact 
is that belief in witchcraft has existed 
from the earliest times, and that mil- 
lions of victims have suffered for it. 
Only a thorough ransacking of demon- 
ology could furnish data by which the 
psychological causes from which such 
persecutions as that at Salem arose 
could be established. In another pa- 
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per on “Some Neglected Characteris- 
tics of the New England Puritans,” 
Professor Wendell tries to show that 
the grim creed of the founders of our 
Commonwealth had certain large and 
In his “ Four 
American Centuries ” he is more am- 
bitious, and states what he conceives 
to be the characteristics in American 
thought since Columbus came. If we 
understand him, civilization, literature, 


imaginative bearings. 


and the arts flourish or decline ac- 
cording as “the pressure of external 
fact” relaxes or tightens, and he ad- 
justs history to suit his phrase. He 
goes in quest of the American Spirit 
—we had supposed that that ignis 
fatuus had goue the way of the Phi- 
losopher’s Stone — and comes back 
empty-handed. America, he thinks, 
has hardly contributed anything worth 
counting to the sum of the world’s 
literature. Jonathan Edwards 
Franklin in the last century, Poe and 
Whitman in this, might perhaps be 
admitted into a gathering of represent- 
atives of the American Spirit; but all 
the rest — orators, poets, novelists, es- 


and 


sayists, and humorists — might just as 
well have flourished in England. Em- 
erson, Professor Wendell barely men- 
tions as a “philosophic dreamer ;” 
American humor — including Lowell’s 
“ Biglow Papers ”— he finds more and 
more superficial the more he reads it. 
Stripped of many a deft phrase, his 
opinions seem to us to warrant the 
conclusion that philosophic criticism 
is not Professor Wendell’s forte. His 
jaunty attitude towards the deepest 
problems suggests that he has never 
felt that they are deep. An exhaust- 
ive criticism of Whittier and a sketch 
of “Lowell as a Teacher ” complete 
the volume, which is prefaced by a 
Sonnet to the Stelligeri, of which we 
quote the last six lines: — 
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“ From out their old New England, still pure 
Of foreign taint, where in their dreamy past 
They stand heroic, comes the courage now 
That nerves us for the conflict we must know. 
What nobler prize for who the trial endure 
Than place in their companionship at last?” 

— Speeches and Addresses of William 

E. Russell,’77. Selected and arranged 

by Charles Theodore Russell, Jr., ’73; 

with an Introduction by Thomas Went- 

worth Higginson, ’41. (Little, Brown 

& Co.: Boston.) This volume contains 

a selection from the public utterances 

of Mr. Russell from the time when 

he was mayor of Cambridge till last 
autumn. The best of them have re- 
markable qualities. In the first place, 
they read well, which is not true of 
many a speech that is eloquent when 
delivered, but lifeless when put in 
type. Again, they cover a wide range 
of topics, and in such a way as to show 
sympathetic interest for each. It is 
amazing to see on how many occasions 
our governors are called on to speak; 
yet Governor Russell seems not to have 
slighted the most perfunctory occasion. 

His characteristics are, on the moral 

side, courage and honesty; on the in- 

tellectual side, compactness, reasona- 
bleness, and tact. Except President 

Eliot, we know of no public speaker 

to-day who can put so much into so 

small a space. He has the art of 
choosing that aspect of a question 
which will appeal to his hearers, with- 
out in the least waiving his convic- 
tions: thus, at Holy Cross College he 
discoursed on the emancipation of the 

Commonwealth from religious intoler- 

ance ; thus, at Atlanta he exhorted 

Southerners to turn from the past to 

the work of to-day. Speaking as Gov- 

ernor of Massachusetts, he speaks as 
the representative not of a party but 
of all the citizens. In his purely po- 


litical speeches, though he is a strong 


Un- 


partisan, he is not a narrow one. 
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derlying all his words is the convic- 
tion that the principles he upholds are 
true, and that the more candidly they 
are discussed the more surely they 
will prevail. To this candor, this un- 
willingness to evade, Governor Russell 
undoubtedly owes much of his great 
popularity, and these speeches show 
that he has been as fearless in urging 
his own party to mend its ways, as 
in meeting squarely the criticisms of 
his opponents. His official messages 
illustrate his ability to grasp broad 
principles of government, while his 
speeches on the tariff show his skill to 
apply a general principle to various 
concrete cases. If there be little in 
this volume of the old-fashioned emo- 
tional oratory, there is much that ap- 
peals to the reason and satisfies the 
literary taste, and much that makes it 
a high representative of one school of 
political thought during the past dee- 
ade. Colonel Higginson’s introdue- 
tion furnishes an excellent biographi- 
cal epitome and a brief analysis of 
Governor Russell’s qualities as a 
speaker. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


Harvard is well represented among 
the officers of the Massachusetts Young 
Men’s Democratic Club for 1894, viz.: 
C. E. Stratton, ’66, Pres. ; Richard C. 
McKay, ’83, R. T. Paine, ’82, S. M. 
Child, L. S., ’87-’89, Charles Warren, 
’89, and C. F. Adams, ’88, Executive 
Committee. A special committee com; 
posed of Josiah Quincy, ’80, J. T. 
Wheelwright, ’76, and C. F. Adams, 
’88, drew up the declaration of prin- 
ciples adopted by the Club at its last 
annual meeting. 

At the fifth annual convention of the 
Association of Colleges and Prepara- 
tory Schools of the Middle States and 
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Maryland, held at Columbia College, 
New York city, Dec. 1, 1893, Prof. 
Morris Loeb, ’83, spoke on the advisa- 
bility of conferring the degree of A. B. 
on students who have studied neither 
Latin nor Greek. 

Among the officers of the Massachu- 
setts Reform Club for 1894 are: Pres- 
ident, C. R. Codman, ’49 ; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Theodore Lyman, ’55, C. F. 
Adams, ’56, George S. Hale, ’44, Lev- 
erett Saltonstall, ’44, Moorfield Storey, 
’66, John F. Andrew, ’72, Winslow 
Warren, ’58, R. H. Dana, ’74; Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, Andrew Fisk, ’75 ; 
Assistant Secretary and ‘Treasurer, 
Charles Warren, ’89 ; Executive Com- 
mittee for three years, N. P. Gilman, 
S. T. B., ’71, N. N. Thayer, ’78, W. B. 
de las Casas, ’79. 

At the 49th annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, 
held in Boston, Dec. 1 and 2, 1893, 
Prof. G. L. Kittredge, ’82, read a pa- 
per on “English in Secondary Schools;” 
Pres. G. Stanley Hall, Ph. D., ’78, dis- 
cussed “Education of the Heart ;” 
Pres. C. W. Eliot, ’53, described “The 
Grammar School of the Future ;” and 
Pres. D. C. Gilman, LL. D., ’76, “A 
Liberal Education.” 

At the second annual meeting of the 
American Psychological Association, 
held in New York city just after Christ- 
mas, Harvard was represented by Pro- 
fessors James, Royce, and Miinster- 
berg. Prof. Royce read a paper on 
“The Case of John Bunyan.” Pro- 
fessor James was elected president for 
the ensuing year. 

Dr. Lucius F. Billings of Barre, who 
died last December, bequeathed $5,000 
to the Harvard Medical School, the 
income to be used as a scholarship for 
poor but deserving students. 

The following Harvard men are a 
committee to represent the interests of 
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the bondholders of the Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fé R. R.: W. G. Rus- 
sell, 40, Wm. Minot, Jr., LL. B., ’68, 
A. D. Foster, ’73, and H. L. Higgin- 
son, [’55]. 

At the last annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Prison Association, J. 
G. Thorp, Jr., ’79, was elected presi- 
dent, Henry Lee, ’36, and R. H. Dana, 
74, were chosen vice-presidents, and 
Charles C. Jackson, 63, treasurer. On 
the board of directors are the Rev. S. 
J. Barrows, S. T. B.,’75, C. W. Birt- 
well, ’85, Prof. E. Cummings, ’83, C. 
P. Curtis, Jr., 83, R. T. Paine, 55, and 
Moses Williams, ’69. 

The twelfth annual meeting of the 
American Society of Naturalists, Mor- 
phologists, and Physiologists was held 
at New Haven during the last week in 
December. Among Harvard men 
present were Prof. W. G. Farlow, ’66, 
Prof. E. L. Mark, and Assistant Prof. 
R. Thaxter, 82. Dr. C. S. Minot, 
Ph. D., ’78, was chosen president for 
1894. 

Harriet Hayden, a colored woman 
who died in Boston Dec. 24, was born a 
slave and was the friend of Abolition- 
ists forty years ago; she bequeathed 
her estate, valued at between 54,000 
and $5,000, to Harvard College, to 
found a scholarship for the benefit of 
poor and deserving colored students. 
By the terms of the will a medical 
student is to be preferred. She and her 
husband, Lewis Hayden, were among 
the first ex-slaves to settle in Boston, 
and they earnestly helped to liberate, 
and care for, their colored people be- 
fore the war. 

Immediately after the Christmas re- 
cess the College was surprised by the 
announcement that the Corporation, 
from motives of economy due to a de- 
ficit of nearly $25,000 last year, had 
requested the resignations of the fol- 
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lowing gentlemen: Prof. B. H. Nash, 
’56, professor of Italian and Spanish ; 
Prof. C. J. White, 59, professor of 
Mathematies ; George Bendelari, ’74, 
instructor in History ; Dr. Oliver W. 
Huntington, ’81, instructor in Miner- 
alogy and Chemistry ; Dr. T. W. Har- 
ris, "84, instructor in Geology; and 
Dr. S. S. Curry, instructor in Elocu- 
tion. The resignations will take effect 
at the end of the present academic 
year. Professor Nash was appointed 
instructor in 1866, assistant professor 
in 1871, and professor in 1881. Pro- 
fessor White was appointed assistant 
professor in 1870 and professor in 1885; 
from 1875 to 1888 he was Registrar, 
and in 1887-88 he was Acting Dean. 
Mr. Bendelari was instructor in Mod- 
ern Languages from 1878 to 1882 ; in 
1888 he was appointed to an instruct- 
orship in History. Dr. Huntington 
was assistant in Chemistry, 1882-84, 
instructor in Mineralogy, 1884-86, and 
has been instructor in Chemistry and 
Mineralogy since 1886. Mr. Harris 
was assistant in Botany, 1884-85, and 
has been instructor in Geology since 
1888. Dr. Curry was appointed in- 
structor in Elocution in 1891. From 
this action on the part of the Corpora- 
tion it is inferred that henceforth the 
tenure of office of professors is not a 
life tenure, as has hitherto been gener- 
ally assumed. 

The Phi Beta Kappa exercises this 
year will consist of an oration by Henry 
Cabot Lodge, ’71, and a poem by The- 
odore C. Williams, ’76. Prof. W. W. 
Goodwin, ’51, is president of the Har- 
vard Chapter. 

On Nov. 21, 22, and 23, the Congress 
of American Ornithologists met in 
Cambridge at the Agassiz Museum. 

The officers of the Massachusetts 
Homoeopathic Hospital include Col. C. 
R. Codman, ’49, president ; Henry S. 
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Russell, ’60, vice-president ; I. T. Tal- 
bot, M. D., 54, and Conrad Wessel- 
hoeft, M. D., ’56, trustees. 

Twenty-four subjects have been an- 
nounced for the Bowdoin Prize essays 
this year. 

Among the officers of the Algonquin 
Club, Boston, are Francis Peabody, Jr., 
L. S., 78-79, president ; N. Thayer, 
"71, and W. E. Russell, ’77, vice-pres- 
idents ; and Henry G. Nichols, 77, and 
T. P. Beal, ’69, executive committee. 

By the will of Miss Mary R. Popkin, 
the College acquires the portrait of her 
father, Dr. J. S. Popkin, 1792. He 
was tutor and professor of Greek for 
many years. 

The fine row of elms and horsechest- 
nuts on the north side of Harvard St., 
between Quiney Sq. and Harvard Sq., 
is being removed, in order that the 
street may be widened. A strip of 
land will be taken from the College 
Yard. 

Dr. H. P. Walcott, ’58, is president 
of the Massachusetts Association of 
Boards of Health; Dr. S. H. Dur- 
gin, M. D.,’64, and Dr. S. W. Abbott, 
M. D., ’62, are vice-presidents ; Dr. E. 
Farnham, ’66, and G. F. Babbitt, 
72, are members of the executive com- 
mittee. 

Three essays for the Dante Prize 
for 1893 were handed in. The Com- 
mittee of the Dante Society on the 
awarding of the prize found no one of 
the essays worthy, in their judgment, 
of the Latham prize, which was the 
only one offered this year. They 
commended, nevertheless, the essays 
by “G. del Fabbro” and “Thomas 
Atwood,” —the one for the form in 
which the author set forth his matter, 
the other for the evidences of research 
displayed in it. 

The Trustees of the Cambridge 
Hospital received last spring a gift of 
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$5,000 from Mrs. Martha T. Fiske to 
endow a bed in the Hospital in mem- 
ory of her late husband, Mr. Josiah 
Mason Fiske, a native of Cambridge, 
the bed to be used, first, by the stu- 
dents of Harvard College, and sec- 
ondly, for the general purposes of the 
Hospital. This provision is a very 
welcome one, because the University 
has no adequate infirmary of its own, 
— indeed only a small hospital for the 
isolation of contagious diseases. 

There are nine Harvard graduates 
in the graduate department of Johns 
Hopkins. 

Professors Wright and Kittredge 
have been appointed non-resident lec- 
turers at Vassar for the current year. 

Prof. J. B. Thayer, 52, is president 
of the Massachusetts Unitarian Club ; 
Roger Wolcott, ’70, is vice-president ; 
Dr. F. H. Brown, ’57, treasurer ; F. C. 
Lowell, ’76, and Winslow Warren, ’58, 
executive committee. 

George G. Crocker, ’64, is president 
of the Massachusetts Republican Club; 
other officers are F. H. Appleton, ’69, 
secretary; A. L. Devens, ’74, treas- 
urer ; D. L. Pickman, ’73, and C. W. 
Clifford, ’65, vice-presidents; R. H. 
Gardiner, ’76, Curtis Guild, Jr., ’81, 
R. O. Harris, ’77, Frederick Lawton, 
74, Henry Parkman, ’70, executive 
committee ; F. C. Lowell, ’76, Rock- 
wood Hoar, ’76, and John Read,’ 62, 
election committee for three years. 
Early in December work was begun 
on the new Fogg Art Museum, which 
is situated between Appleton Chapel 
and Broadway. It will be of Indiana 
limestone, will have a front of about 
115 feet, an equal depth, and will be 


two stories in height. In the general 


ground plan there are two main divi- 
sions ; the front of the building will 
be divided into exhibition and other 
rooms, and in the rear will be a large 
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semicircular lecture hall, the entrances 
to which will be on both sides of the 
building. These entrances will also 
be ordinarily used for the whole mu- 
seum, for from the lobbies in front of 
them doors will open into a large 
room, 64 by 28 feet, in the centre of 
the other division of the building. 
This room will be the cast museum. 
On either side of it will be smaller 
rooms, which may be used for collec- 
tions, offices, or lectures. The main 
entrance to the building will be on 
Broadway, and will lead directly into 
the cast museum. From the south 
side of this, the main stairway will 
lead to the second story. The general 
division of this floor will be similar to 
the one below it, a large room in the 
middle and smaller rooms on the sides. 
The architect is R. M. Hunt, LL. D., 
92, of New York. As no perspective 
drawing has been made, the Magazine 
is unable to print a view of the Mu- 
seum. This is the first building to be 
erected in the College Yard since Se- 
ver Hall, fourteen years ago. It will 
cost about $150,000. 

The fund raised to erect in Boston 
a memorial statue to Bishop Phillips 
Brooks amounts to $79,625 in cash, 
$70,000 of which is loaned at 5 per 
cent. Subscriptions amounting to sev- 
eral hundred dollars are not yet paid. 

During the course of his long service 
as secretary, the late Mr. Bolles wrote 
constantly to students, in reply to 
questions of many kinds. It is thought 
that many of these Ictters may contain 
advice and suggestions which would 
be of general usefulness and interest. 
Any students, past or present, who 
have such letters are requested to send 
them to Mrs. Frank Bolles, No. 6 
Berkeley Street, Cambridge, to be re- 
turned after copies have been made. 
Should it seem desirable to publish 
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later any part of this correspondence, 
the names of the recipients will not be 
disclosed. 

Many inquiries have been made 
with regard to the “employment bu- 
reau”’ which has always been managed 
by Mr. Bolles. Some have taken it 
for granted that all this amount of 
good work must now be given up. It 
is by no means so, however, as Mr. R. 
Cobb, who is now acting as secretary, 
stands ready to receive applications 
both for employment in the summer 
and for permanent employment. No- 
body should hesitate to apply. Every 
effort will be made to have this depart- 
ment as helpful as ever. There may 
be more difficulty just at present, not 
only because of the trying times, but 
because people who had dealings per- 
sonally with Mr. Bolles may be under 
the same misapprehension that many 
students seem to have. When once 
people understand, however, the effi- 
ciency of the work ought to be as 
great as ever. In connection with 
this Mr. Cobb wishes the circulars 
which Mr. Bolles sent out to Seniors 
to be handed in just as if Mr. Bolles 
were still living. They will be put on 
file, and positions will be sought for 
men as usual. Mr. Cobb is very anx- 
ions to have all the circulars handed 
in as soon as possible. — Crimson, Jan. 
29. 

The following Harvard men will 
lecture at Phillips Exeter Academy 
this term: A. L. Lowell, ’°77, “The 
Making of Germany;” W. A. Ban- 
croft, ’78, “ Athletics ;” Sherman 
Hoar, 82, “A Day with a National 
Lawmaker.” 

On Jan. 10 a petition, signed by 
over a hundred prominent citizens of 
New York, was presented to the Board 
of Overseers, urging the Board to 
confer on the graduates of Radcliffe 


College the ordinary degrees of Har- 
vard University. 

A. MeF. Davis, S. B., ’54, has made 
an exact copy of vols. i, ii, and iv of 
the Records of the College. Vol. iii 
was lost many years ago. 

The heirs of the Rev. Samuel Long- 
fellow, ’39, have given to the Divinity 
Library 231 volumes and 42 pamphlets 
which belonged to him. 


TICKETS FOR THE LATIN 
PLAY. 


To secure reserved seats for the 
Latin play in advance of the public 
sale, alumni of Harvard College, offi- 
cers of instruction and government in 
the University, and students now in 
residence in any department should 
make written application (giving full 
name, class, and address, and specify- 
ing, in order of preference, the dates 
for which seats are desired) to Charles 
W. Sever, University Bookstore, Cam- 
bridge, before March 25. Instructors 
in Classies in other universities and 
colleges and students of the Society 
for the Collegiate Instruction of Wo- 
men may secure seats by making sim- 
ilar application. On March 25 seats 
will be assigned to these applicants 
and information of the assignment will 
be sent to them by mail. The tickets 
will be forwarded to them on receipt 
of the price. All seats not paid for on 
April 5 will be offered to the public, 
and the publie sale will open April 6. 
The price of a seat is two dollars, 
whether in the orchestra or in the first 
or second balcony. The management 
reserve the right to limit the number 
of seats assigned to a single applicant. 
The performances will oceur on Thurs- 
day, April 19, and Friday, April 20, in 
the evening, and on Saturday, April 
21, in the afternoon. 
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MARRIAGES. 


REPORTED BY CLASS SECRETARIES. 


Charles Langley Howe to Mary 
Eleanor Cogley, at New York 
city, July 11, 1893. 

Thomas Baldwin Ticknor to 
Florence Elizabeth Harris, at 
Roxbury, Jan. 10. 

Herbert Baker Whitney to Ma- 
bel Boardman, March 1, 1893. 
Hayward Warren Cushing to 
Martha Helen Thompson, at 
Brookline, Jan. 24. 

Lawrence Jacob to Louise 
Hamilton, at New York city, 
Nov. 28, 1893. 

Philip Coombs Knapp to Mrs. 
Isabel Williams Stebbins, at 
Springfield, Dee. 12, 1893. 
William Roscoe Thayer to 
Elizabeth Hastings Ware, at 
Cambridge, Nov. 24, 1893. 
Thomas Cogswell Bachelder to 
Claudia Wilma Crosby, at Dor- 
chester, November 8, 1893. 
Frederick Homer Darling to 
Alice Kimball Sherman, at 
Boston, Dec. 21, 1893. 

John Breed Newhall to Ger- 
trude Cutter, at San Francisco, 
Cal., Dee. 6, 1893. 

Percy Gardner Bolster to Edith 
Rebecca Lynch, at Dorchester, 
Jan. 1. 

George Faunce Buck to Alice 
Wilhoit, at Stockton, Cal., Nov. 
29, 1893. 

Lesly Augustin Johnson to 
Grace Allen Fitch, at Evans- 
ton, Ill., June 27, 1893. 
Howard Henry Charles Bing- 
ham to Ora Bardwell Hill, at 
Stoneham, Dec. 26, 1893. 
Charles Hudson to Edith Shan- 
non, at Hinsdale, IIl., Nov. 29, 
1893. 


Marriages. — Necrology. 
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1887. Edgar Judson Rich to Mary 
Louise Aldrich, at Fall River, 
Nov. 23, 1893. 

1887. Robert de Wolfe Sampson to 
Mary Waterhouse Ware, at 
Cambridge, Nov. 24, 1893. 

1888. Charles Butler Rogers to Susan 
Brayton, at Utica, N. Y., Jan. 
31. 

1890. Addison Center Burnham to 
Emily Hudson Bright, at Cam- 
bridgeport, Dec. 28, 1893. 

1891. Charles Reighley Detrick to 
Helen Jessie Bowie, at San 
Francisco, Cal., Dee. 2, 1893. 

1891. Grahame Jones to Marie Paul- 
ine Greene, at Chicago, IIl., 
Jan. 31, 1894. 

1892. John Stacy Brown to Phebe 
Elizabeth Bradford, at New- 
port, R. L., Jan. 2. 

1892. Perley Leonard Horne to Emma 
D. Sanderson, at Sunderland, 
June 29, 1892. 

1892. Henry French Hollis to Grace 
Bruerton Fisher, at Norwood, 
June 14, 1893. 

[1893.] James Albert Garland, Jr., to 
Marie Louise Tudor, at Brook- 
line, Dec. 20, 1893. 


NECROLOGY. 


NoveEMBER 1, 1893, TO JANUARY 31, 
1894. 
With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 
COMPILED BY WILLIAM HOPKINS TILLINGHAST, 


Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue. 
The College. 
1833. Henry Warren Torrey, LL. D., 
b. 11 Nov., 1814, at Roxbury; 
d. at Cambridge, 14 Dec., 1893. 
1835. Charles William Storey, LL. 
B., b. 18 July, 1816, at New- 
buryport ; d. at Brooklire, 27 
Dec., 1893. 




















1843. 


1844. 


1847. 


1848. 


1851. 


1854, 


1858. 


1860. 


1861. 


1869. 
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1870. 


1871. 





Howland Holmes, M. D., b. 16 
Jan., 1815, at Halifax; d. at 
Lexington, 16 Nov., 1893. 
Francis Parkman, LL. B., LL. 
D., b. 16 Sept., 1823, at Bos- 
ton; d. at Jamaica Plain, 8 
Nov., 1893. 

Charles Gilman Smith, b. 4 
Jan., 1828, at Exeter, N. H.; 
d. at Chicago, Ill., 10 Jan., 
1894. 

Elliott Russell, b. 3 May, 1828, 
at Plymouth; d. at Boston, 18 
Jan., 1894. 


. Frederick Augustus Gibbs, b. 


17 Aug., 1830, at Newport, R. 
I.; d. at San Francisco, Cal., 25 
June, 1893. 

Joshua Rindge Peirce, b. 14 
Nov., 1831, at Somersworth, N. 
H.; d. at Dorchester, 7 Jan., 
1894. 

William James Potter, b. 1 
Feb., 1830, at North Dart- 
mouth; d. at Boston, 21 Dec., 
1893. 

Thatcher Magoun, b. 5 Sept., 
1838, at Medford; d. at Somer- 
ville, 9 Jan., 1894. 

Francis Minot Weld, M. D., b. 
17 Jan., 1840, at Dalton, N. H.; 
d. at Jamaica Plain, 31 Dec., 
1893. 

Hiram Smith Shurtleff, b. 23 
Aug., 1841, at Boston; d. at 
Dorchester, 11 Dece., 1893. 
Royal Whitman Merrill, b. 17 
Nov., 1849, at Bloomfield, 
Conn.; d. at New York, N. Y., 
9 Dee., 1893. 

Lucius Manlius Sargent, LL. 
B., b. 5 July, 1848, at West 
Roxbury; d.at Boston, 14 Nov., 
1893. 

George Richards Minot, b. 3 
March, 1849, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 24 Jan., 1894. 
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1874. 


1875. 


1879. 


1879. 


1883. 


1888. 


1891. 


1851. 


1859. 


1860. 


1861. 


1870. 





. Angus McSwain, b. 1847, at 
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Thomas Corlies, b. 27 Sept., 
1854, at Chappaqua, N. Y.; 
d. at Chicago, Ill, 19 Jan, 
1894. 

Theodore Claudius Pease, b. 14 
Oct., 1853, at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.; d. at Andover, 20 Nov., 
1893. 

William Russell Austin, LL. B., 
b. 3. Nov., 1857, at Andover; 
d. at Jamaica Plain, 9 Jan., 
1894, 

Austin Parks Huntington, b. 7 
Dec., 1857, at Chicago, Ill.; d. 
at the island of Martinique, W. 
I., 23 Nov., 1893. 

Edward Twisleton Cabot, b. 13 
Sept., 1861, at Brookline; d. at 
Brookline, 10 Nov., 1893. 
Ferdinand Shoninger, b. 19 
Jan., 1867, at Boston; d. at 
Paris, France, 25 Nov., 1893. 
Frank Bowers McKean, b. 10 
Oct., 1867, at Nashua, N. H.; 
d. at Nashua, N. H., 14 Jan., 
1894. 


Medical School. 


William Abraham Newcomb 
Archibald, b. 9 Oct., 1824, at 
Upper Musquodoboit, N. S.; d. 
at Upper Musquodoboit, N. S., 
18 Feb., 1857. 

Charles Frederic Crehore, b. 8 
Aug., 1828, at Newton Lower 
Falls; d. at Newton Lower 
Falls, 8 Nov., 1893. 

Albion Pierce, b. 14 Dec., 1833, 
at Greene, Me.; d. at Greene, 
Me., 5 Nov., 1893. 

Samuel Moore Logan, b. at 
Gay’s River, N. S.; d. at River- 
side, Cal., 20 Nov., 1893. 
Charles Henry Warner, b. 16 
April, 1847, at Sturbridge; d. 
at Worcester, 27 Oct., 1893. 
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1874. 


1881. 


1842. 


1846. 


1856. 


1859. 


1860. 


1860. 


1882. 


Prince Edward Island; d. at 
Santa Clara, Cal., 29 Sept., 
1893. 

Stephen Crosby Martin, b. 17 
Sept., 1850, at Roxbury; d. at 
Brookline, 5 Nov., 1893. 
Herbert Jason Pomroy, b. 7 
April, 1856, at Providence, R. 
I.; d. at Providence, R. I., 26 
Nov., 1893. 


Law School. 


Eden Shotwell Jaques, b. 4 
June, 1819, at New York, N. 
Y.; d. at Chicago, Ill., 5 Oct., 
1893. 

Stephen Merrill Allen, b. 15 
April, 1819, at Albany, N. H.; 
d. at Charlottesville, Va., 19 
Jan., 1894. 

Edward Coke Billings, b. 3 
Dec., 1829, at Hatfield; d. at 
New Haven, Conn., 1 Dec., 
1893. 

Robert Livingston Cutting, b. 
at New York, N. Y.; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 13 Jan., 
1894. 

Giles Hopkins Rich, b. at Well- 
fleet; d. at Boston, 14 Nov. 
1893. 

Oliver Phelps Chandler Bil- 
lings, b. 21 Sept., 1836, at 
Woodstock, Vt.; d. at New 
York, N. Y., 9 Jan., 1894. 
Nelson Taylor, b. 8 June, 1821, 
at South Norwalk, Conn.; d. at 
South Norwalk, Conn., 16 Jan., 
1894. 

Douglas Campbell, b. 13 July, 
1840, at Cooperstown, N. Y.; 
d. at Schenectady, N. Y., 7 
March, 1893. 

Frank Bolles, b. 31 Oct., 1856, 
at Winchester; d. at Cambridge, 
10 Jan., 1894. 


Necrology. 
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Lawrence Scientific School. 
1856. Edmund Quincy, b. 11 Aug., 
1834, at Dedham; d. at Boston, 
8 Jan., 1894. 


Divinity School. 
1862. John Calvin Learned, b. 7 Aug., 
1834, at Dublin, N. H.; d. at 
St. Louis, Mo., 8 Dec., 1893. 


Honorary Graduates. 

1875. (LL. D.) William Gaston, b. 3 
Oct., 1820, at Killingly, Conn.; 
d. at Boston, 19 Jan., 1894. 

1880. (A. M.) Samuel James Bridge, 
b. 1 June, 1809, at Dresden, 
Me.; d. at Boston, 6 Nov., 
1893. 

1887. (S. D.) Hermann August Ha- 
gen, b. 30 May, 1817, at Ké- 
nigsberg, East Prussia; d. at 
Cambridge, 9 Nov., 1893. 


Temporary Members. 


This list is made up by the Editor from such 
data as reach him. All persons who have infor- 
mation of the decease of Temporary Members of 
any department of the University are requested 
to communicate with the Editor. 


[L. S., 1832.] Henry William Paine, 
b. Aug. 30, 1810, at Winslow, 
Me.; d. at Cambridge, Dec. 26, 
1893. 

[L. S., 1845-6.] Orlando Bronson Pot- 
ter, b. March 10, 1823, at Charle- 
mont ; d. at New York, N. Y., 
Jan. 1, 1894. 

[1849.] Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte, 
b. Nov. 5, 1830, at Baltimore, 
Md.; d. at Beverly, Sept. 3, 
1893. 

[1859.] Robert Cutts Pierce, d. at 
Portsmouth, N. H., Aug. 25, 
1893. 

[U.S., 1893-4.] Judson Meade Clarke, 

b. March 30, 1871; d. at Ro- 

chester, N. Y., Jan. 2, 1894. 
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